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PATRICK CONWAY 


NOTED BANDMASTER, WHO WILL BECOME THE HEAD OF THE 
ITHACA SCHOOL OF BAND INSTRUMENTS, TO BE ESTAB.- 
LISHED IN CONNECTION WITH THE ITHACA 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS IN 
SEPTEMER, 1922. 














MUSICAL COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN | ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, Voice Expert—Coach—R -pertoire ART OF SINGING 
Chureh, Concert and School Positions Secured Artists who have worked this season-—-Mary 172 West 79th Street, New York 


Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 


MRS, BABCOCK Barnes Wells 


2634 Circle 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


Telephone, 1921 


Carnegie Hall, New York Studios reopen September 19, | 
70 Carn gie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472. 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
J. H. DUVAL, ART OF SINGING 
TEACHER OF SINGING ee i . . , 
— , . a 337 West 85th Street, New York 
alis ? . » BOICE S TC ( . AR § 
Italian and French Opera. The BOICI rUDIO of VOCAIT ART } Phone: Schuyler 6539 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Op:ra House Building | Susan S. Borce, 
New York Mas, Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 


65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 


WILBUR 


SINGING 


PaaS HERBERT 
M, F. BURT SCHOOL OF 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
shy. Normal course in Public and Private Scho« 
Sicoic Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


SCHOOL, 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WAL’ 


ART OF 


PER L. BOGERT, 


ecisiagttes GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 


25 Claremont Ave,, N. Y Tel, 4834 Morningside 
Metropolitan Op ra Company 


ROSS DAVID, 


Late of 
will 


VOCAL STUDIOS aceept pupils ; 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 7th St 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
| Felephone Riversid: 3469 


Cirele 2297 | | 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


Phone 


GREENE,| __ 
| JESSIE 


| Direetor of Brookfield Summer Schoo} of Singing | 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 


Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
| 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
| All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

1425 Broad- 
Phone Bryant 1274. 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
New York, 


| way, 


| DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
| 


50 West 67th 


Phone, 


Street 
( columbus 4984, 


New York 


FRANCES FOSTER 


Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
| Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
| 


Telephone Schuyler 1049 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
West 73rd Street 


| 240 y 
Phone 8955 Colaiiees 


New York 


MARIE 


Pianist 


MIKOVA 


Instruction, 

Assistant to Wager Swayne 
72nd St, 
Telephone 


| 308 East New York 


8812 Rhinelander, 


| DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 


City 


CARL M. ROEDER, ai VOICE re BENNO KANTROWITZ 
: : x 136 ast /Sth rect New or : : . 3 : 
ss TEACHER OF I IANO lelephone Rhinelander 4468 | ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Technic—I nterpretation-—Theory | Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers, 11425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City | 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 1274 Bryant 
234 Main St., Orange, N. | i 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York . ye , aes | 
MME, EDYTHE LE BERMUTH | 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium ISABEL LE INARD, 
4 ¢ f r , : J ad ‘oice 4 ace : . . 
MME, ANITA RIO Expert Voice Placement VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
SOPRANO Opera and Concert Repertoire Specialist in 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York Phonetics and Breath 
182 Madison Ave. Tel, Schuyler 3822 502 Carnegie Hall, 2 New Yor 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill New York | Telephone Circle 1350 
MME, NIESSEN STONE, MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO PLANIST--INSTRUCTION | indors:s and praises very highly” 
Management | Tuesdays and 4 hea . the Institute of ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York Musical Art, ’ PRAT IE . 
a ; " Vocal seit ; 120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Cirele 1350 VIOLIN INSTRI i TION 
sO W. 67th St.. N. ¥ Tel, 1405 Columbus | Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer : 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 | 
Application by mail 
MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, ' ie a 
3 | WILLIAM THORNER, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects | 3 : : é : As 
_of tone production eradicated VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH AMY GRAN] 
ony ae ae See Lyric motes. York | Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Opera R citale Wests Acolian Hall 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. Alternate hursdays at 
; : Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New York 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTT]I (Tel. 0457 Circle) 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Gpere House Building, 


MILLIE RYAN 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broad 


Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire te TALL ree 
ay, New Yor ; , Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
Taylor Building. 44. Cannon St., Bridgeport, Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York one SI me ALIST AND cout OSER 
Conn Telephone Circle 867 | © SPECIALTY Al MPOSE 
| Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 
HAZEL MOORE, Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 
SOPRANO EDMUND J, ____ HELEN ETHEL 
For teaching periods address, MYER a a : Beh aie 
Care of Musical Courier, | CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York VOCAL ce ater AND COACHING |, . ws » ” 
teacher of Theo. Karle All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe. 
| §2 eu, ¢ Carnegie -Hall, Tel. Circle 1350 | is W ge ite ao rete by ape Cry, 
"J , a “ ra od . none «< 0 us, 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE. AND TEACHER | we 
SIN( ( 7 ‘ —eerrarer " 
ORRIN Py Rigg nyt | ; | Proressok ARTHUR FICKENSCHER | 
P , Telephone, 610 Plaza te LIZABETH K. PATTERSON, Dean of Mesie University of Virginia, 
> Alternate Saturda s | 
earraccens 6 HOOL Dress ee 56 West 68tn Street : New Yor« City } 
Studio; 257 West 104th Street. ° - : re , riocerrrwe:r . 
aia ine ‘ » ; > / ; 2NS " 
PRESS( YN MILI LER, Phone, 2859 Academy “oD rH ¢ - veel I x oor CHER 
oncert Artist eacher of owe 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall, Tel, 1350 Circle 


FREDERICK E., 
TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York City. 


. en anes ~_ | 

FRANCIS STUART, | 

TEACHER OF SINGING | 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 

“Being in full possession of my method of | 

| singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” | 


Francesco Lamperti ‘ age eee SP Pas 
Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY . 
} PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Lesch tizky Exponent. 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


| 
| 
| 
| AIR. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, ea 
SOLG@ PIANIST 





Recitals and Concerts Carnegie Ilall Studios, 832-3 New York City 
ow snaignaties. peamneneny Method. 
13 fest 69th St., New York, 4 sT TR IYSTEFR | 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 W I Bl R A, Lt \ ) I ER, | 
Specialist in Sight Singing. Mes Euisasara Scuaur 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) Soprano Soloist 
ACOUES L. GOTTLIEB “A Maker of Readers”—-No instrument used. | oie je nen a 
J CQ of / [EB Both class and individual instruction, | PIZZARELLO VOCAL METHOD 
Foncher of Visin. Ensemble, Conducting Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. | Instruction 
Conscientious instructors in all departments, | Carnegie Hall Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush, | Tuesdays-851 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Courses for the professional and the amateur 
symphony orchestra chorus, 
136 East a Street New York City - mh 
rel. Rhinelander 4345 *REDERICK SSBERG A. 
Brooklyn, “. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street ; ae ¥ FRED! nag Pom rent 1c eS 
Miss EMMA THURSBY ; | Studied under Reinecke-——Classics; Scharwenka 
SOPRANO —Style; Liszt—Technic Pees of piano depart- 
‘OLE SP PpT ye 7 ' 7 é ment, New_York School of Music and Arts, 150 
ZIEGLER meTTINTR OF NORMAL. Will receive a limited number of pupils. | Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
1425 aes New York | R sidence: 34 Gramercy Park. | arranged to suit individual requirements. Por 
(Metropolitan A Bo A Sale | Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City fom selene 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
Tel, 1274 Bryant ere 
Anna E, Zieorer, Dinecror | i + 
nein | JOHN W. NICHOLS, CARL FIQUE Piaxo 
HENRI ETT A SPEKE-SEEI E y | Tenor, Vocal Instructor, Vassar College, 
J d . 6 SDRELEY,| 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING | 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y, 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
hone, 3967 Fordham. 


University of Vermont Summer Session 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., | 
| 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 3467 Circle. 


| Tel, 


| Downtown 


| VON DOENHOFF, 


249 West 80th Street, 





MME, MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Voice and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 
Address: J, Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 
Studios reopen September 5th. 


Teacher 


N. ¥. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West Street. 
2118 Columbus, 


72nd 


Ihone, New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Steinway Hall 


Authorized 
Residence 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
| VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

} 230 E. 62d St. 
| Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ALBERT, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
4778 Morningside 
Mondays and Thursdays.) 


DANIEL 


Phone, 
(In Summit, N, J., 


oo cont 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertiore. 
New York, N. Y. 


| FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
370 Centra Park West : New Yor« 


Telephone Riverside 136 

















. January 12, 1922 
VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 


Met. 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Park Ave.,N Y. 


tae Phas 
° 76th S City 
ow: 147th x, ¥. ¥ City 


MININEES TRACEY 
Dramatic Soprano 


Open ter aor Gamaees cok aoe 


Se ae, eat 


Maite St., Bee Cincinnant’ Onte. 


GEORGE HAMLIN concent | N 


Instruction In Singing and English fay 1 


November ist to May 15th: 1070 Ma 
York; June ist to) November a“. ke *Pacld, 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO- CONTRA L a 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. ae 7 aa 
IN OBOE 


INSTRUCTION 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 
Art Principles in. Music. 


GUSTAVE L. 
Director of American 


BECKER sees 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


Hard 203 West S4th St. 
. Voce titty Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
hool of Musie, 
Columbia School of TOSS’ Webesh Ave., Chicage 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA "ee 


Tel. ~n Circle 




















Lectures on Bach, and on 














Z>=Fat 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
to sing artistically.” 


be taught 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jexs%s",2! 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Insravcros 
Avsntant eacher Y "fletander "Heinemann 
229 109th St., Phone, Academy 1574 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 


904 Iie St. «= 
‘- swood 3804 


I. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broadway New York City 


Telephone $981 Columbus 
MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 18@ Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


L CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 ew New York 
SINGERS—-Susanne Watson, Andrew 


Marion Stan! Barrstelle Ward, 
Hawk utcheson, im § endricks Dr. E ie Walton 
Marshall, Fi O’Hara, Horace Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Marion 
other singers in opera and “church work, 


® BAYERLEE 


Aaananeny: ~pieanase 








r - Chicago 














ZZ>z 


JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


wm W ILD ices, 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
RALPH 


THOMLINSON 


BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 
Claude W: 











1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF OF PIANO 


CestagngAgenee, Se Phone 600 Wager 


Studio: Room’ 12; Steinway’ Halk. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
House Studios 


Metropoliten 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 “* York 
Concert Baritone 


1X BOMMEL “=== 


STUDIOS: 
Tel. Audubon 1673 


MORTINER WILSON 


684 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Com poser—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 














VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, penne 


5 HAMMANN|: 


PIANIST 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


nied sss My gin pny gl 
Orateri and as 


pany oer sucen 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
New York 





265 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


bg ge te i, COtL-2 and PIANO 
FRED V. om . N.Y, City 





Schayler 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT RNGAGEMENT: 
ridge, Biss 


iGRASSE x: 
EWARFOR 








ox on oy and 


4, ion se St. 
Tel, 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
ol ay N.Y. 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER (KRAFT 


Music = Pw th. woe. 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Sonten, Mass. 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Organist 2 Many 4 Brick Card. A cas 


Beth El — pm 
412 ae jy York. 


JOHN (HEIMEL 


t and Pedagerse 
ss ag Puke (near Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Studio: 161 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street . New York 
Ti J. A 








7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT | * 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremetad, 
Meconda, Lucille Marcel, at. es ¢ Mibr- ped 














VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


BONG! 


“In aamuiee a student’s 
yoice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 
consult 
There is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training —s not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





MADAME VALERI 




















MARIE. 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
women 


Addroes 
eare Thos. A. Edison, inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphia, 


INSTRUCTION 





wes = Micane 


ORGAN RECITALS 
dean a Opera 
47 West 8th Street, 


i KAUL «z= 


Kattaro HOFFMANN sess 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


8 RU BANNI Soprano 


= 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto,Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y¥., Tel. Main 6728 











t 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


181 E. 69th St. Hew York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 








¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRALTO 


624 Michigan ae Chicago, Ill. 


EDITH MILLIGAN 


“xuaerr”, Wiederhold 
wa PET aay VV CHETNO 
114 Morningside Drive N. Y. Te!. 320 Morningside 





LYNNWOOD 
Ghoirmaster 


FARNAM <i: 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New! Y ork City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONGERT PIAN 
Management: Fil May Smith. _ 
tO Jefiarann Ave., Columbus, Ohio 














TILLA 
GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Mesagemest: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 








NEVADA 


vader ieek wi 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Mell. New York 


Ho i 


“MS 


Se dae eee 


“@TUENO: Stele aa ltc ‘enh 
Address: 144 East 150th Strest, Now York City 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Suite 40, Speen & Haaaisox Spare "Howe cene 
~ E ou 
York ch " ~— 


BIRDICE BLYE fin 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadie: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5328 Circle 





LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


mited number of pupils accepted. 
$18 Wee mil ith Street N. 
Telephone $860—Ex. 2 Cathedral” *°™ 





F-mna ‘A. . DAMBMANINI 


Founder and 
evenings ie Hall. Voesl f 
studio, ist weet’ 0oa oe Tel. 1486 River, between 8 and 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE pay? og 
Studio: New Monroe by By: 
Director and Founder of The Meledy wy S itertelh 


GILBERT E 


E cuaents Sis fone Suocee 

/ T “Come Out in the 

>» tr Sweet ‘Spring Night” 
Spring Serenade) 

Hotel Astor, B’ way on, St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


FINN EGAN 


aah Bh Pic's Gotland N.Y. 


Personal address: 
9 South 20th St., Elmhurst, L. 1., N.Y. 

















NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


for 8 


1921-1922 





A Series e Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 
Edgar Bowman at the piano 
Dec, 8, 2:00 p, m.—"Monna Mien y LR 


Dec. 29, 8:15 p. m.—“Hansel and Gr 


Y - meee 


Grand Ball Room, Welderf-Astorta 1 


Apply te President, 1730 Broadway, fer all Information. 


Tel. Gircie 681. 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . 
| Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS . 


With a Great Library of Original Welre-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Wererooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . 





New York City 














MARY 
POTTER His Music 
-- Contralto + Masterpieces 
’ One: and 2, ot 
wre etktiabaa all ibe aah 





Tel. 3786 Schuyler 'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet”— his masterful 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Centary 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Music — for 15c you can 
select from or mE 
like“ Madrigale,” 
Trovatore, "’ “fumores- 


i “ Barcarolle, 
lelody in F,*" “But- 
** “ Harlekin,** 
bef pherd’s Dance,” 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’ “It Puritani,’’ “The 








Brook,”* “La Scintilla,"’ 
“Mazurka No.2,’""The Palms,” 
end practically all the other 
etandard classics. 





Insist on Edition 
When you buy tusic,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
sa and deal with 


ELIZABETH SIEDOFF 


American Pianist 








As artist in a lecture-recital for the open- 
ing concert of Le Circle Gounod, New 
Bedford, Mass, , 
“Proved herself an artist of exceptional 
ability and her recital was closely fol- 
lowed by the large audience.”—The 
Standard. 

“Miss Siedoff showed remarkable versa- 
tility."—The Times. 

“A young woman of poise, sound technic 
and musicianly feeling; brilliant and 


sympathetic touch; entirely adequate. 
Manner of presentation assured and 
calm,”—Morning Mercury. 


Management: 
WILLIAM V. DIXEY 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











-) 9 SS fe 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART vscucy'tr'ne 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School which offers every incidental 
incleding 12 of the Irading the Detrolt Symp agaicel education. 70 Artist Teachers, 


Predents may register at any time. For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


65406 to 6415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 








maker 


versity of Wisconsin and 
qualities and durability 


"HE Gators Bone of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its re 


q Its BBE SE use in such institutions we the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 


sity, is the best proof of its aged 4 tone 


and Northwestern Univer- 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =x 


MAKERS 
























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





Agotian Hai, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 








Manufactured in 





EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Milwaukee, VVis. 








INGA ORNER 22284N° 


Formerly with Metropolitan TF Giieke. . 7. 
of the Art of Singing. a3 
Room 639, Park Avenue Hotel, New York City 


Telepho me Madison Square 4600. 


5ROSSI- DIEHL 


R Concerts pte Recitals 
T Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 
Y Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M, 





H. VW. Maurer 


Specialist In VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Chy 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N 


MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Voice Teacher 
Tuesdays Wednesdays, 14 Hast 48 Street, N. Y. 
Other Gays, 17341 erect, 'N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


mee 
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GLAZOUNOFF, ARRIVING IN HELSINGFORS, 
GIVES INTERVIEW TO MUSICAL COURIER 


Describes Musical Conditions in Petrograd—Conservatory Classes Full, Although Standard Lower—More Concerts in 
Summer, Because of Lack of Fuel—Instruments and Printed Music Sorely Needed 


Helsingfors, Finland, December 15, 1921.—After hav- 
ing been expected for over a year, awaited time and again 
in vain, Alexander Glazounoff, the greatest living Russian 
composer and director of the Petrograd Conservatory, has 
stiddenly arrived in Helsingfors. As he was very tired from 
the journey, several days elapsed before I could ask him 
for an interview for the Musicat Courier to which he 
consented at once with his customary courtesy. 

One could see at a glance that the terrible times that 
Russia has undergone and is undergoing still, have left 
deep marks upon the composer. This large man, formerly 
so upright, is now perceptibly bent. His face is pale and 
his quick gestures have broadened into 
quiet movements. The only thing that has 
not changed is his eyes; they have kept 
their wonderful sparkle and their depth’ 
and fire seem to be even clearer than 
ever. 


ConpITIONS AT PETROGRAD. 


We quite naturally started to talk at 
once about the Petrograd Conservatory, 
Glazounoff’s love-child. Since the Petro- 
grad Conservatory has educated a great 
many of the biggest artists of today, since 
it was one of the most famous of the 
world’s conservatories before the war 
and especially since many of the famous 
artists now appearing in America have 
graduated from this institution, | think 
that it will interest the reader to hear 
about its present condition. 

Glazounoff said that the number of 
pupils averages 1,500 and that the classes 
are quite full and regularly attended. The 
ability standard has gone down, however, 
mainly because of the fact that the prov- 
inces, which used to supply the best tal- 
ents, do not send any pupils now on ac- 
count of the hard living conditions in the 
city. The curriculum which was laid down 
by Anton Rubinstein, as well as his ex- 
acting nethod, has not been changed. 
However, a conference on all sorts of 
musical questions is supposed to be held 
in Moscow in the near future, at which 
also a uniform working-program for all 
musical schools will be discussed. Two 
representatives of the Petrograd Conser- 
vatory—Prof. Karatygin (musical _his- 
tory) and Prof. Belayeff (theory )—have 
already gone to Moscow for this pur- 
pose, 

The teaching staff is good, although 
some of the very best, like Auer, have 
gone away. Glazounoff mentioned the fol- 
lowing teachers of note: (Theory) 
Profs. Steinberg, Liapounov and Sokolov 
(of whom the last has written a great 
work on counterpoint which unfortunately 
was left in Paris at the outbreak of the 
war and has not been returned to the 
author as yet); (piano) Profs. Nikolayev, 
Maikapar and Mme. Kalantarova; (sing- 
ing) Profs. Gabel and Mme. Iditskaya ; 
(violin) Profs. Korguyev, Kriger and 
Nalbandyan; and (cello) Profs. Siisser- 


mann and Wolf Israel. : = 
As among the ablest students, Glazoun- | 
= 
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off mentioned a Mr. Safranitski (married 
to a daughter of Scriabin), and a Miss 
Judina. - He stated, however, that last 
spring only three violinists graduated with 
a diploma, against the twenty of pre-war 


years. 


pianist, 


EveryTHinc WearinG OvrtT. 


Glazounoff mentioned, too, that while 
formerly the Conservatory used to have 
a very good orchestra of its own, it has 
now no permanent orchestra. Now and 
then one is formed for some special pur- 
pose, as for instance, a Beethoven festival 
last year at which Glazounoff himself 
conducted the “Eroica.” In winter the 
classes are much hampered in their work for lack of heat. 
Also the instruments are very old and worn out. New 
ones cannot be procured, for Russia is not making any 
herself. There is also a great need of music, and it is 
often almost impossible to get the music necessary for the 
lessons, because no music has been printed in Russia for 
many years and the library music is very old, torn and going 


to bits. 
CoNCERTS ARE FULL. 


The general popular interest for music in Petrograd is 
very intense and concerts are full. One ticket costs from 
15,000 to 20,000 roubles. Orchestral concerts are given by 
the Philharmonic (about eighty members) under the baton 
of the well known conductor Kuper, of Moscow. The 
programs also include modern music, such as Stravinsky, 
Strauss, Scriabin, etc. The opera is also functioning under 
Kuper and W. Suck. As the concert halls are not heated 


Photo by Floyd 


who 
recital with Ornstein, at 


a Life” was performed. 


BE UIUC I 


either, there are many more concerts in summer than in 
winter. 
New GLazounorr Works. 

I then asked Glazounoff about his own compositions and 
he mentioned as new works a string quartet, a fantasy for 
two pianos, four fugues for piano and a great number of 
transcriptions. Helsingfors will have the honor of hearing 
the master’s fifth and eighth symphonies under his own 
baton in the middle of January. 

Nor CoMiInG To AMERICA. 


Since America has seemingly heard very little of this 





ETHEL LEGINSKA, 


reappearance in New 
December 30, 


welcome York in a 


Aeolian Hall on 


made her 


at the debut of her pupil, Evelione Taglione, and was also guest artist with the 
New York Chamber Music Society at Acolian Hall on January 9, when her “From 
Before the end of January Leginska will play @ number 
and Hans 


of other joint recitals with Ornstein Kindler. 


great composer and conductor so far, I tried to persuade 
him to undertake an American tour. He will, however, be 
unable to do it this season, for he has to go back to Petro- 
grad in March for the examinations in the Conservatory. 
At the end of the interview Prof. Glazounoff inquired 
with great interest about the musical news in Europe and 
America and asked me to send his best regards to all his 
numerous friends who are dispersed through the entire 


world. IryYO KILPINEN. 


Chicago to Have Two Opera Companies 

Chicago, Ill., January 10, 1922—(By Telegram).—In all 
probability there will be two opera companies in Chicago 
next season, the present Chicago Opera Association con- 
tinuing at the Auditorium, if sufficient guarantors can be 
secured, and a new organization presenting opera in Eng- 
lish at the Illinois, with Mrs. H. F. McCormick as its good 


two-piane 
January 3 she played 


ULM 





angel. Charles Henry Meltzer, former music critic of 
New York American, is already here, retained by Mrs 
McCormick as translator, librettist and press agent for 
new company. American novelties already chosen for per 
formance are Ralph Lyford’s “Castle Agrazant” and “The 
Echo,” by Frank Patterson. First class American singers 
will make up the new organization Reneé Devries. 


“LE ROI D’YS” REVIVAL 
PROVES PLEASANT EVENT 
MELODIOUS AND COLORFUL. 


Lalo’s Tuneful Score Splendidly Sung—Tasteful and Sug- 
gestive Stage Pictures—Alda, Ponselle, Gigli and 

Danise Excellent in Leading Roles 
_ No one expected Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” to be 
in any respect, for the work has been heard abroad (chiefly 
in Paris) for decades, and never succeeded in making more 
than a respectable impression. The over 
ture is a familiar concert number every 
where, and several of the singing numbers 
have had frequent hearings away from 
their operatic. surroundings. The music 
of Lalo, so far as most music lovers are 
concerned, consists of his “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” for violin and orchestra 
cello concerto, a violin concerto, and the 
aforementioned overture. Long ago the 
general estimate of Lalo’s qualities seemed 
to agree that he is the possessor of a 
fount of delicate and piquant melody, 
suave and sometimes spicy orchestration, 
and unerring taste and musical refinement 

Tue Music or “Le Ror p’Ys.” 

In “Le Roi d’Ys” the typical Lalo ear 
marks just enumerated are in plentiful 
evidence, but in addition there also is a 
distinct mastety in vocal writing and in 
lyric characterization. The deficiencies 
seem to be a weakness in strong dramatic 


2 sensation 


Un 






ii} 


utterance and inability to express the 
poignant accents of the deep grief. When 
it comes to operatic orchestration, Lalo 


handles his material as deftly as he does 
in his concert compositions, It is orches 
tration typically French, even though in 
its day it was analyzed and denounced as 
“Wagnerian.” To the present hearer 
Delibes, Massenet and Saint-Saéns wer¢ 
suggested in the manner of the orchestra 
tion, rather than Wagner. Certainly the 
last named never would have handled 
music descriptive of a storm and of rush 
ing waters in the way Lalo painted that 
tonal picture with innocuous chromatics 
and tremolo rumblings as a bass The 
vocal score is not at all in the Wagner 
style except that it has no detached num 
bers in set fashion, and presents a con 
tinuous flow of music Che recitatives, 
also, are not of the Wagner em 
ployed Altogether, in these days it 
makes one smile to remember | 


sort 


that Lalo 
was scolded by the critics and French 
musicians of his period for what they 
fancied to be his slavish subserviency to 
the leadership of the Great Mogul of 
Bayreuth 

There is plenty of melody in “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” several of the solos and duets being 
of especial beauty, and largely because of 
the fact that the subjects are based on 
Breton folk tunes, which Lalo handles 
with subtle sympathy Throughout the 
opera the ear of the hearer is engaged 
euphoniously and ingratiatingly even if 
no great emotional stirrings are aroused in 
his heart and no great strain is exercised 
upon his mind. In fact, there is a dis 
tinct tinge of naivété in the Lalo score, so 
far as listeners are concerned who know 
their Strauss, Debussy, Satie and Schén 
berg? 





Story or THE Work 


Not very complicated is the plot of “Le 


Roi d’Ys. Margared, daughter of a 
monarch (the King of Ys) is engaged to 
be married to Karnac, a neighboring po 
tentate, whom she does not love because 
her heart had been given previously to 
Mylio, believed to have been killed in war. He suddenly 
turns up and Margared repudiates her troth with Karnac, 
who thereupon challenges the King of Ys to combat 
Mylio takes up the challenge and demands as a reward, in 
case of success, the hand, not of Margared, but of Rozenn, 
her younger sister, whom he loves. Margared, enraged, 
plots with Karnac, and when the latter is defeated by Mylio 
and the conqueror is about to be married to Rozenn,. that 
lady’s elder sister (Margared) reveals to Karnac that the 
city is protected from the sea only by some flood gates, to 
which she gives him the key. He uses it, and many of the 
inhabitants are engulfed, while the king and his court flee 
to the hills for safety. Margared is cursed by the populace 
and in remorse throws herself into the waves. The sea, 
having had its prey, retires, and all is well 

The cast which sang the work was as follows: Rozenn, 
Mme. Alda; Margared, Rosa Ponselle; Mylio, Mr. Gigli; 
(Continued on page 6) 
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GATTI-CASAZZA STARTS THE 


NEW YEAR WITH “PARSIFAL” 


Bori Superb in “L'Amore Dei Tre Re,” Given for First Time This Season—Brooklyn Hears “Die Tote Stadt”—Jeritza 
Draws Another Crowded House for “Lohengrin”—Ponselle’s Santuzza Delightful—Crimi, Well Again, Scores 


(Continued from page 5) 

Karnac, Mr. Danise; the King, Mr. Rothier ; 
Mr. Ananian; conductor, Albert Wolff 

Mme. Alda never did better work in her life. 
gated lovely tones, looked as pretty as a picture, phrased 
exquisitely, and acted with irresistible charm 
selle was a striking figure, a la Ortrud, and executed her 
very dramatic part along large lines 
and quality, and she made her vocal contributions tell to 
the full. That wonderfully fluent and fine timbred tenor, 
Gigli, sang with marked smoothness of emission and with 
truly Gallic polish and lyric flexibility 
was a veritable pillar of strength 


Rothier, too, donated resonant 


matics 


[he scenery was of uncommon originality and pictorial 
quality, and stimulated the fancy into a sense 


rare in grand opera 


ParsirAt,” JANUARY 

As if to invoke a blessing on his opera for the new year, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza started 1922 with the performance of 
Richard Wagner’s consecrational festival play, “Parsifal.”’ 
At least it was a better performance than the one on 
Thanksgiving, for Mr, Sembach i 
Florence Easton was Kundry on this occasion. 
fluous to say that she gave a finished performance, thor 
oughly satisfactory from both the vocal and acting stand 
point, for this is what she always does in whatever role 
may be entrusted to her. Whitehill 
There is nothing finer to be seen on the Metropolitan stage 
today than his presentation of this role 
Titurel, Blass was Gurnemanz, and 


Bodanzky conducted 


and 
impressive 


better 


Corentin, 


She promul 


Miss 


Her voice had power 


Danise, as Karnac, 
action. 


of reality 


Amfortas. 


Gustafson 
Klingsor 


“L’Amore Der Tre Re,” JANuary 2 (EveNninc) 


Montemezzi’s opera was heard 
season at the Metropolitan on Monday evening, January 
> with Lucrezia Bori as Fiora 


behind the scenes as a Shep 
herd Moranzon) conducted 
with skill and shared in the 
vudience’s applause between 
acts 
‘Die Tore Stapt,” JANUARY 3. 
“Die Tote Stadt” came and 
leaving Brooklyn opera 


went, : 
lovers in a state of palpitating 
excitement Regardless 0! 
whether or not young Korn 


gold’s opera made an impres 

sion, there was no mistaking 

the fact that Maria Jeritza 
maintained her status as the 
ope rati sensation ot the year. 
Charming in appearance, sen 
cational in voice, and emotional 
in stage manner, she sang with 
the true spirit of the artist as 
faithfully as though she loved 
and lived every detail of the 
part she had created. — Brook- 
lyn may not ask again for" The 
Dead City,” but Jeritza will be 
an operatic idol for a long time 

\ great deal has been said 
about the music and the genius 
of the composer, both for and 
against the entire work, yet one 
sometimes wonders whether de- 
ecriptive orchestral music of 
this character really belongs to 
opera, There is no doubt that 
for the most part the music ts 
unvocal, yet in spite of the 
handicap placed in his way, Or- 
ville Harrold gave a remarkable 
performance. The exquisite 
purity of his voice triumphed 
over the impossible music he 
had to sing, and he shared the 
honors with Jeritza. The rest 
of the cast was excellent, par- 
ticularly Mario Laurenti, whose 
singing of Pierrot’s love sick 
ness has won him a place of 
distinction. Artur Bodanzky, 
as usual, conducted with vigor 
and intelligence, but with little 
regard for the singers. After 
all, opera is for singers, and 
not for the orchestra. 

Zaza,” January 4, 

The oftener one hears the 
blatant and uninspired music 
which the late Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo wrote for “Zaza,” the 
more one realizes that it is the 
libretto and the splendid work 
of Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role that saves an opera 
which never had a_ success 





Danise 


time 


Miss Bori’s impersonation 
is well known here and she was none the less interesting 
Vocally she was splendid, and histrionically the young artist 
added muck to the high standard of her work 
stunning and made a deep impression upon the large audi 
ence. During the curtain calls the applause was warm and 
she received several floral tributes. 

Mardones was a rich voiced 
the most of his rather ungrateful part of Manfredo, and 
Martinelli, as Avito, sang with abandon and poured forth 
great volumes of tone. Myrtle Schaaf was satisfactory as 
a maid, and Cecil Arden’s warm voice was heard from 


She looked 


Mishkin 














Pon 


form 
It is super 


made 


Ovation in “Pagliacci” and Has to Respond to Ten Curtain Calls 


to its credit until she undertook the part. Incidentally, 
Miss Farrar is in better voice this season than she has been 
in several years past. Crimi was Dufresne and a good one 
he is, singing with taste and assurance and ably seconding 
Miss Farrar’s histrionic efforts. De Luca was Cascart, and 
Kathleen Howard was Zaza’s mother. The Concert Hall 
Singer fell this time to Marie Tiffany. The rest of the 
long cast was as usual, and Moranzoni conducted. 


“LOHENGRIN,” JANUARY 6, 


Jeritza again was a magnet that drew a crowded house 
to the Metropolitan when she appeared as Elsa, a role she 
had sung a few evenings before in Philadelphia, whence 
came glowing reports of the impression she had made upon 
her Quaker City audience. 

The Elsa presented by Jeritza here last Friday was not a 
startling innovation in any way, but rather an intensifica- 
tion and refinement of the traditional interpretation as 
New York has come to know it through a long line of fine 
artists, As far as Elsa’s looks were concerned, no one 
ever was or could be fairer to gaze upon than Jeritza, with 
her tall, svelte figure, aristocratic bearing and blonde type 
of beauty. She suggested all the purity, gentleness, breed- 
ing and trustful, generous simplicity that Wagner imagined 
his Elsa as possessing. The Jeritza skill in acting em- 
phasized all the required characteristics of the part to per- 
fection. *It was a truly appealing and convincing portrait. 
Vocally, the Elsa music seemed to tax the singer’s voice a 
trifle here and there, because some of her upper notes had 
a bit of acidity, but on the whole the score was sung beauti- 
fully by her, with repose, nobility, breadth, splendid phras- 
ing and constant and full understanding of the relations 
between tone and word. Her German diction has especial 
clarity and directness 

Johannes Sembach, as Lohengrin, gave his familiar ren- 

dering, an authoritative and effective one. He was in good 
voice and his partnering of Jeritza aided potently in help- 
ing the performance to reach a high degree of excellence 
in ensemble, Helpful in the same regard was Margaret 
Matzenauer, a tried and true Ortrud, who does that part 
with impressive force and passion. The Telramund of 
Clarence Whitehill is another towering piece of oper- 
atic projectment—towering artistically, as well as phys- 
ically. He makes the music and action a complete blend of 
the best Wagnerian style. Messrs. Blass and Schegel were 
the King and Herald, respectively and respectably. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted with circumspection and propulsive- 
ness and set forth all the delicacy, drama and pomp of 
the orchestral utterance, 


PRINCIPAL 
CHARACTERS 
IN 

“LE ROI D’YS” 
REVIVAL 
(Above): Gigli as 
Mylio and Alda as 
Rozenn. (Below) : 
Ponselle as Margared 
and Danise as Karnac, 
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“MADAME Burterriy,” JANUARY 7 (MATINEE) 


Smooth! That is the word for the performance of “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” on Saturday afternoon, January 7. Not a 
break in the invulnerable management. Act I—a perfect 
setting. Moranzoni, a gentle leader; no blare, but always 
rie there with his orchestra in support of. the singers. 
Efficient co-ordination is the impression of an infrequent 
visitor, who loves music, but who loves order and precision 
just as much. Care everywhere! Drill evident, yet the 
drill that keeps away from the obviously mechanical and 
affects the natural! Singers in good voice—orchestra in 
tune—a full house—what more? And for the sake of his- 
tory let it be recorded that Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Antonio Scotti were in the prin- 
cipal parts, as they have been many times before. Salute! 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” AND “Paciiaccy,” JANUARY 7 
(Eveninc). 

The double bill which was the attraction at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday evening, January 7, drew a large audi- 
ence to a performance that was for the benefit of the Ital- 
ian hospital, for which it was estimated that about $10,000 
was raised, 

Rosa Ponselle was the Santuzza of the Mascagni work 
and she did some especially delightful singing. She acted 
the part with great depth of emotion and fire and aroused 
her hearers to much enthusiasm. The Turiddu was Gigli, 
whole lovely voice, in all its power and purity, won for him 
a large share of the audience’s favor. These two artists 
were the mainstays of the performance, and naturally they 
responded to many curtain calls, bringing Conductor Mo- 
ranzoni along with them to receive his dues. Whether or 
not Millo Picco was suffering from a cold or hoarseness it 
is not known, but it was a shame that the role of Alfio was 
entrusted to him, for he could not be heard at the back of 
the house and he dragged his lines unmercifully. 

From a general standpoint “Pagliacci” was the best of 
the operas. Each person cast handled his part admirably, 
even to Angelo Bada in the thankless role of Beppe. The 
other small part of Silvio was again in the more than just 
capable hands of Mario Laurenti, whose really beautiful 
voice was a delight. Needless to say, the stars were Giulio 
Crimi as Canio, Giuseppe De Luca as Tonio, and Lucrezia 
Bori as Nedda. 

Miss Bori was charming in her part, delighting the eve 
with her grace and comeliness, and appeasing the ear with 
her fresh and bell-like voice. Moreover, she is a skillful 
actress and proved to be one of the best Neddas the writer 
has ever seen. De Luca repeated his humorous and rich 
voiced impersonation of Tonio. 

The surprise of the evening, however, was Crimi. Never 
before had he been heard to better advantage than he was 
this night. Vocally he was superb, and he sang with a free- 
dom and abandon that were wholly pleasing. In the famous 
“sob song” he took the audience by storm, not alone through 
his singing but also because of his fine acting. There was 
a time when Crimi was not so impressive an actor, but of 
late he seems to be revealing hidden talent along these lines 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THE PERFECT MODERNIST 
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A Little Primer of Basic Principles by 


FRANK PATTERSON 


(Copyright, 1922, by The Musical Courier Co.) 





SEVENTH INSTALLMENT 


[The author of “The Perfect Modernist” contends, no doubt with very good 
reason, that the greatest weakness of modern music is its lack of sustained melody. 
Under the general heading of “Melody” he analyzes in great detail the essential 
features of the sort of melody that has been successful in the past, assuming, with 
perfect right, that the melody of the future will derive from the same basic prin- 
ciples.—The Editor. ] 

MELopy. 

It has often been insisted that melody cannot be taught, and this is no doubt partly 
true. But it is only partly true. A small talent can often be greatly developed. Hidden 
wealth may be exposed, made useful. And, conversely, genius may be forever lost for 
lack of technic. One may have the soul of the runner, but one cannot run without legs. 

In offering a few hints upon melody it must be insisted upon at the start that no 
phrase is so beautiful that it may not be sacrificed to form and freedom. Most 
students find that the first notes, pase Sis the first few bars, of melody suggest themselves 
quickly, but that the continuation cannot be found. Many a good melody has been 
abandoned on this account. The student, discouraged, puts it down to lack of ideas. 
It is rarely that. It is much more frequently an obsession, an unwillingness to change 
the original idea, or a lack of knowledge how to effect the change. 

In popular melody and, to a certain extent, also in serious music, there is what 
might be called a circle of chords. Actually it is a more or less extended series of 
passing chords or passing keys, leading to the dominant, or through the dominant 


back to the tonic, or to some new key, generally through the dominant of the new key 
(Example 65.) 


or perhaps ending on the dominant. 












Dominant. 
























Js, P Dominant P 





The second sixteen bars would go through some similar succession of harmonics, 
probably through the sub-dominant, and close on the tonic. It must not be felt that 
there is any actual modulation in this. The bass, and the other notes of the accom- 
paniment, are merely counter-melodies used simultaneously and would admit of much 
variation without change of the basic harmony. 


Ex. 66 





This (Example 66), on the other hand, actually includes a modulation. There 
are many such passages in modern music. Their construction and possibility rests upon 
an extension of the chord-circle principle so well planned that the unmusical listener 
is not aware that there has been a modulation. 

It is especially to be noted that such phrases always end at a certain rhythmical 
point. This rhythmical point is of extreme importance. Until the student ceases to 
be a student and attains absolute technical efficiency it cannot be abandoned without 
loss of clarity. 

Owing to its rhythmic simplicity the “Love’s Death” is easier to understand and 
far easier to remember than either of the following (Examples 67 and 68), a point 
that it is well to observe if you are planning to compose in ultra-modern idioms! 





























These melodies are notable owing to the fact that the melodic circle ends at the 
conclusion of the fourth bar, and is not resumed in what follows. Both melodies are, 
therefore, difficult to remember, at least for music lovers without professional training, 
and could never become popular songs, like folk songs, although they are deservedly 
popular as art songs. 

The “Flower Duet,” from “Madame Butterfly,” is, on the other hand, absolutely 
clear and simple in form in spite of its many modulations. In it circle is followed 
by circle, some longer than others, but all clearly defined. That this clarity is not 
the result of the repetition of the same phrase or figure is evident from a comparison 
in extended lyric form like Schubert’s “Wanderer.” 

Melody consists of the expression of harmony and rhythm. Melodic motion may 
be broadly divided into five classes: Notes of the chord, trills, scales, repeated notes, 
and turns. The “Blue Danube” opens with pure chord forms. (Examplé 69.) 





Why does this simple open chord result in a melody that has lived nearly a hundred 
years? Mystery! : ; 
This lovely melody uses the trill and chord forms combined. 


(Example 70.) 











It is exquisite, and again one asks, why? 
The following, from Chaminade, uses passing harmonies with trill, repeated notes 
and chord forms. (Example 71.) 





Notice in this the various passing chords, leading from tonic to dominant; also 
that the rhythm is strengthened by every note of the melody being harmonized—not 


single melody notes, but chords! 


Ex.72 
ae | 











Tonic 


Tosti’s “Good Bye” (Example 72) uses a pure chromatic scale—and note that the 
entire opening phrase is a tonic, although the passing harmonies look like a modulation 
into the key of the sub-dominant. Compare also the “Song to the Evening Star” 
from “Tannhauser” (Example 73), the “Habanera” from “Carmen” (Example 74) 
and Debussy’s “Mandoline!” (Example 75). The last chord in the Wagner example 
(Example 73) is a tonic with the fifth, D, raised to E flat, and the third, B, lowered 
to B flat. 


Ex.73 














The note on the sixth of the scale in major is used as a sort of combined scale 
and chord note, probably because the passage from the sixth to the fifth of the scale 
may be either tonic or dominant. (Example 76.) 


Ex. 76 





ee 


Thus the “Valse Bleue” (Example 77): 


Ex.77 














And the following, with its interesting harmony (Example 78) : 


Ex.78 








“Loin du Bal” furnishes splendid examples of repeated notes, scales and the use 
of the ninth. It illustrates the importance of rhythm. (Example 79.) 


Ex.79 
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Ex. 66: G flat in third bar; Ex. 73: B flat in melody in third bar. 























ERRATA. 


In the next installment the subject of melody will be continued, especially with 
relation to melodic form and to the puzzling question of modulation, or apparent 
modulation, and passing chords and keys.—The Editor.] 
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SASKATCHEWAN TO HAVE BIG MUSIC FESTIVAL IN MAY 


Regina Conservatory Presents Mystery Play—‘Hullo, Canada” Brought from England—A New String Trio for Regina 


Regina, Saskatchewan, December 27, 1921.—Saskatche- 
wan is to have a big music festival, which will be held in 
Regina from May 23 to 25, inclusive. Efficient judges, 
who will come from a distance, have been selected for the 
event. Among others whose names are prominent is noted 
that of T. Tertius Noble, of New York City, also Dr. Al- 
bert Ham and Frank S. Welman, of Toronto. A syllabus 
of the festival is now ready, and it is noted that the judging 
of bands will also be an important feature of the program. 
Capt. R, Hayward, bandmaster of the “Queen’s Own 
Rifles,” Toronto, will undertake that duty. 

There are about seventy items on the program. A request 
is being made for lower railway fares during the festival, 
and A. B. Cook, secretary of the Regina Board of Trade, is 
taking up the subject. Various provincial boards of trade, 
working in co-operation with the desire of Saskatchewan's 
Musical Association, are also making a plea and asking that 
excursion rates be arranged. A deputation of members of 
the Musical Association will shortly travel to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, to have a personal interview with the Canadian 
Passenger Association at its headquarters there. A satis- 
factory arrangement is expected. 

Marie Lonr Maxine Canaptan Tour. 

Marie Lohr, cousin of Hermann Lohr, English comgows, 
who wrote such successful ballads as “My Little Grey Home 
in the West” and “Where My Caravan Has Rested,” is 
making a Canadian tour. Miss Lohr is a clever actress, and 
her appearance in Regina recently was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

A Mepievat Mystery Pray.” 

A “Medieval Mystery Play” was attempted for the first 
time in this city by the Regina Conservatory of Music at 
the commencement of the Yuletide season. It was a musical 
offering similar to those given in all large university and 
leading cathedral cities of Europe, and has been performed 
by the Toronto Conservatory of Music annually for quite 
a number of years past. Music for the “Mystery Play” 
here was composed especially for the Regina Conservatory 
by Dr. Healey Willan, of Toronto, and was still in manu- 
script form when the play was given. String orchestral 
music was played behind the scene supposed to be a four- 
teenth century church. Carols and choruses were also sung 
with dramatic impressiveness. 

A Musica. Success, 

Recently there was brought to the Canadian Northwest 
from England by Mr. De Courville what was known as his 
first celebrated Canadian revue, entitled “Hullo, Canada.” 
It was presented at the Regina Opera House, and from a 
spectacular and musical standpoint was regarded as a suc- 
cess. It is said that Mr. De Courville had a company of 
seventy members with him and a shipload of scenery. 

A Unique Curistmas Concert. 

A unique and interesting Christmas concert was given 

in El Rose Hall by the musical ladies of our city, when a 


am of Christmas readings and music was rendered by 
rs. F. W. Turnbull, Mrs. Wickware, Mrs. Portnall, solo- 
ists; Miss Gott, Mrs, A. A. Weaver, Mrs. W. O. Wright 
and Mrs. Bridgeman, quartet; Mrs. J. A. Wright and Mr. 
Potts, duet; a ladies’ chorus and the club orchestra, Marion 
Kinne, conductor. Mrs. J. A. Wright, Mrs. McVicar and 
Mrs, Nash were accompanists. Mrs. Grey and Mrs. A, A. 
Weaver were convenors. 
Eurerrean Musica Trio. 

Regina has a trio of high class artists, composed of three 
popular and talented society ladies who are doing a great 
deal to advance the appreciation and understanding of 
string music in western Canada. Such an organization was 
made possible through the efforts of Luella Coffin Morrison, 
a young American cellist who is creating intense interest 
in cello playing through her success not only as soloist but 
also teacher in the capital city of Saskatchewan. Asso- 
ciated with her is Marion Kinne, also an American, who is 
a talented violinist, and Alma Word, qualified pianist and 
teacher. The excellency of music produced by the Euter- 
pean Trio, its splendid rendition of difficult masterpieces 
and compositions of worldwide fame, is attracting not only 
theater and music loving people, but attention of western 
Canadian people in general who admit of the importance 
of the work as an educational factor. Indeed, scarcely any- 
thing would have been known about cello music here, or the 
combination of violin and piano with it, had it not been 
for Luella Coffin Morrison. Each artist has personally a 
large circle of musical friends who know how stringent and 
exacting has been their training for such accomplishment. 
Luella C. Morrison studied with Axel Simson, of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and Carlo Fisher, of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Marion B. Kinne for 
many years was a pupil of Carl Venth, of Brooklyn, and 
later studied with Hans Sitt, of Leipsic, Germany. At the 
informal opening of Parliament which took place in Regina 
at the Parliament buildings, this trio pene another great 
success when its music was listened to by the numerous 
guests who had assembled for the occasion. The Euterpean 
Trio has frequently played before such personages as the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonsire, the Lieutenant yn a 


Miss Newlands and other dignitaries. ' 


Claire Dux Sings at Waldorf 


Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
was one of the soloists at a morning musicale at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hote! on January 9. Miss Dux sang several 
operatic arias and a group of songs in English. 


Rea Substitutes for Pavloska 
Owing to a shift in the plans of the Chicago Opera 
Association, Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of that com- 
any, was unable to appear in joint recital with Elias 
reeskin at Gothenburg, Neb., on January 6. Miss Pav- 
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loska’s place on the program was taken Virginia Rea, 
as wie ice one ee aeneees ae 
western tour. Miss Rea and Mr. Breeskin also appeared 
together at Omaha on January 8. 


CANTON LIKES D’ALVAREZ 


Canton, Ohio, December 19, 1921.—Marguerite D’AI- 
varez, the contralto, made her Canton debut on December 
19, before a well filled house at the Auditorium, and that 
she will be thrice welcomed should she come here again 
there is not the slightest doubt. She delighted everyone 
who heard her. Her English songs were artistically sung 
and marked by excellent diction. Her presentation of 
“Seguidilla” and “Habanera” from Bizet’s “Carmen” were 
given with a wonderful touch of Spanish brilliancy and 
color, which brought to her hearers the realization of the 
ability of the artist. This was also true of her presenta- 
tion of “A Tus Ojos,” by Fusterer, and “Mirala Bien,” by 
Pedrell, two of Spain’s best and most popular love songs. 
Mme. D’Alvarez, special request, ed her program 
with the aria, “Oh Rest in the Lord,” from Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” which she sang with deep feeling and fine expres- 


sion. 
With the diva on the program was Lyell Barber, a young 
American pianist. Besides accompanying the singer, Mr. 
Barber played a group of solo selections, displaying fine 
technic, ease and forcefulness. He gave his numbers that 
delightful coloring of lights and shades that are so keenly 
appreciated in a musical picture, and that his work was 
greatly enjoyed was evinced by the hearty applause which 
each of his numbers received. R. M. 


Yvonne Gall in Stockholm 


Yvonne Gall, formerly of the Chicago Opera Association, 
is now singing with great success in Stockholm, Sweden, 
where she is singing all the leading roles in her repertory. 
She will soon return to the Opera Comique, where she will 
sing for a month before going to Monte Carlo, where she 
will appear as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” In April she will 
create “Les Noces Corinthiennes,” music by rges Bus- 
ser to the libretto of Anatole France, who is at the present 
time in Stockholm, having won the Nobel prize. 


Mary Davis Song Recital January 13 


Mary Davis, mezzo contralto, announces her second annual 
recital, Princess Theater, New York, January 13, at 3 
o'clock, when she will sing a program containing unusual 
songs. On it appear the names of Buonocini, Casperiat 
Sibella, Wegener-Koopman, Debussy, Lalo, Tschaikowsky, 
Bemberg, and the Americans (closing group), Warford, 
Hageman, Salter, Forsyth and Kramer. Mr. Bos will be 
at the piano. 


Pattiera to Sing in Louisville 
Tino Pattiera, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has been engaged for a recital at Louisville, Ky., on Feb- 
ruary 7, under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. . Mr. 
Pattiera will sing operatic arias and songs. 
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BUFFALO HAS VERITABLE 
FEAST OF FINE CONCERTS 


Pavlowa, Casella, Cecil Arden, Sassoli and Friedman Among 
Recitalists—Gabrilowitsch Brings Detroit Symphony— 
New Choral Club—Guido Chorus Opens 
Eighteenth Season—Notes of Interest 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 24, 1921.—Pavlowa and Ballet 
Russe gave three performances under the local manage- 
ment of the Musical Arts, for the benefit of the Wellesley 
and Smith College endowment funds, The general manager, 
Hirsch, must have been gratified at the capacity audiences 
and the enthusiasm aroused by these dancers, combined 
with the excellent orchestra under Theodore Steir’s direc- 

tion, 

Alfredo Casella, Italian composer-pianist, a “modernist,” 
appeared in piano recital in Knights of Columbus Hall, pre- 
first evening concert of the Chromatic Club 
series of three. The audience composed of musicians gave 
him a cordial welcome. His style w 
in the dainty Scarlatti group, the impressionistic Debussy, 
Ravel and Albeniz numbers, and the eleven children’s pieces 
of his own composition afforded a refreshing novelty of 
unusual writing. 

Under the management of Musical Arts, Cecil Arden, 
mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, combined with 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, in a delightful recital in Twentieth 
Century Hall, early in December. It was the harpist’s fifth 
appearance in this city, where she is a great favorite. 

Cecil Arden was a stranger to Buffalo, but she easily 
won many friends by her charming personality, excellent 
enunciation, and interpretation, her flexible voice showing 
to advantage in “Dost Thou Know,” “Mignon,” also the 
old English song, “Have You Seen but a Whyte Lillie 
Grow,” and the Tagore- Buzzi-Peccia numbers. A _ final 
group by Gounod, Saint-Saens and Massenet were partici- 
pated in by both artists. 

Ignaz Friedman, the celebrated Polish pianist-composer, 
played to an audience of musicians in Twentieth Century 
Hall, December 9, who quickly realized it was hearing 
one of the great artists of the present day, and we agree 
with the late James G. Huneker who referred to Friedman 
ac “the biggest pianistic hit of the season.” His program, 
of unusual interest, consisted of the Liszt symphonic poem, 
“Les Preludes,” with the Duo-Art piano reproducing 
second piano part; Mozart's rondo in A minor; Hummel’s 
rondo in E major; the Bach-Busoni chaconne; Chopin noc- 
turne, valse, mazurka, polonaise and etudes ; and a suite 
for two pianos (Friedman) with Duo-Art piano reproduc- 
ing Friedman's recording of the second piano part. Mr. 
Friedman was most generous in his response to insistent 
recalls. The public is genuinely grateful to the firm of 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels for this event. 

Gabrilowitsch, conductor and pianist, brought the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra to us, giving an all-Russian 
program the evening of December 14, under the local man- 
agement of Mai Doris Smith, in Elmwood Music Hall, and 
in the afternoon an interesting concert for young people. 

The conductor appeared as soloist in the second concerto 
for piano and orchestra in C minor, op. 18 (Rachmaninoff), 
Victor Kolar directing the orchestra (as he did also in the 
afternoon concert). A brilliant performance aroused the 
audience to heights of enthusiasm. The symphony was 
the Tschaikowsky fifth. 

The afternoon program was very enjoyable and educa- 
tional, with Robert de Bruce giving explanatory talks on 
each number. 

Gabrilowitsch’s prodigious memory enables him to con- 
duct and perform without score the most difficult composi- 
tions—an unusual feat 

The choral branch of the ensemble 
Chromatic Club gave its first concert in Twentieh Century 
Club Hall, November 28, with William Benbow, director; 
Florence Hammond Westcott, violinist; Mrs. Angelo M. 
Read, accompanist. A large and friendly audience greeted 
this new club of fifty women’s voices, which, under Mr. 
Banbow's capable leadership, surprised and pleased its 
hearers by the remarkably good work accomplished in the 
short space of two months’ rehearsal. A trio sung by Mrs. 
W. E. Dow, Mrs. W. H. Howe and Mrs, E. M. Larkins, 
and a duet by Mrs. H. C. Ferrell and Mrs. John J. Lee 
(all choral members) lent an agreeable variety to the pro- 
gram, Florence Hammond Westcott’s violin numbers were 
given with good, full tone and abandon, the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Chanson Indoue” and a Wieniawski mazurka 
making a favorable impression. Mrs. Angelo M. Read 
officiated capably as accompanist for chorus and soloist. 

The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, director, opened its eigh- 
teenth season with a splendid concert (both in content and 
presentation) in Twentieth Century Hall, November 30, 
before an audience that completely filled the hall. Dicie 


senting the 


division of the 


was especially delightful * 
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Howell of New York, a soprano new to Buffalo, was 
soloist, and Christie Williams accompanist. Beethoven’s 
“Worship of God in Nature,” and Vittoria’s “Ave Maria,” 
as contrasted with the group of old English, Irish, Chinese 
and Italian songs, were much appreciated and enjoyed, the 
chorus bringing to them admirable interpretation. The 
unaccompanied numbers also convinced the audience of the 
excellence of tone quality of this fine body of men’s voices, 
under the capable leadership of Director Clark. Dicie 
Howell has an attractive stage presence and delighted her 
hearers especially in the Wolf-Ferrari numbers. Hadley’s 
“Lute Player of Casa Blanca,” Woodman’s new song, “All 
the World’s in Love,” and Burleigh’s “Come With Me,” 
to which encores were demanded. The final number was 
D’Albert’s “Medieval Hymn to Venus,” in which both Miss 
Howell and the Guido chorus participated. A number of 
the choruses had important piano parts which were beau- 
tifully played by Christie Williams, who also furnished 
artistic accompaniments for the soloist. 

The Chromatic Club concert of Saturday afternoon, 
December 3, was an “exchange” presented by seven 
Rochester musicians, who received a warm greeting, and 
hearty applause from the audience that packed Twentieth 
Century Club Hall to the doors. Maude D. Garner, pian- 
ist, and diréctor of the quintet, presented an Indian song 
and “The Golden Threshold” by Liza Lehmann, in which 
the difficult solos, trios, duets and quartets were well sung 








“Special mention must be made of her 
perfect breath control and of the in- 
telligence with which she interpreted 


every song.” —Omaha World-Herald. 
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by Loula Gates-Bootes, Mrs. Charles Hooker, Frank L. 
Pratt and Conrad May. Dr. Julius Hain furnished flute 
obligato in one of the solos for soprano. Ernestine Klinz- 
ing, pianist, played the Chopin B minor sonata, and a group 
by Sinding and La Forge with much brilliance. Great 
credit is due Mrs. Garner for the musicianship evidenced 
in her share of the program. 

The Echota Trio’s second concert of chamber music was 
held in D’Youville College, December 10, when numbers 
by Couperin, Goossens and Tschaikowsky were given before 
an appreciative audience by Mrs. Lidbury, pianist; Mrs. 
Durrett, violinist, and Mrs, Millhouse, cellist. Sunday 
afternoon, December 11, an open rehearsal of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestral Society was held in Elmwood Music 
Hall, the large audience showing its approval of the well 
given short program. In Arnold Cornelissen, conductor, is 
recognized a sincere, well grounded musician, well quali- 
fied to conduct his band of men, who performed the numbers 
on the program with good finish. The civic pride of Buf- 
falo should be aroused to the need of a permanent orchestra 
and come to the support financially of this newly formed 
organization. Rey. M. J. Ahearn and George Staples de- 
livered brief addresses outlining the plans and purposes 
of the organization, with an appeal to the public for its 
earnest loyal financial support. Two concerts are scheduled 
in January and March. 

The Orpheus Men’s Chorus of one hundred members, 
John Lund, conductor, assisted by string orchestra, with 
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William Gomph at the piano, and Marjorie Squires, con- 
tralto soloist, gave its first concert of the season in Elm- 
wood Music Hall, December 12. The large audience was 
greatly pleased with the program and in Miss Squires was 
discovered a contralto new to Buffalo, who has a voice of 
considerable power, compass, and dramatic expression. 
She was admirably accompanied by William Gomph. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, December 17, was 
held the Christmas program of the Chromatic Club in the 
form of an organ recital by Dr. J. Fred Wolle of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., consisting of Bach numbers. The large church 
was filled 'to overflowing. The audience united in singing 
the carols, and a general Christmas spirit prevailed. Dr. 
Wolle’s excellent organ recitals invariably please his 
hearers. 

The Buffalo Conservatory of Music, Angelo Read, direc- 
tor, issued invitations to a recital given by the pupils of 
the faculty at Townsend Hall, University of Buffalo, De- 
cember 17. Considering the inclement weather a ’ good 
sized audience was present and all united in declaring the 
pupils showed unusual ability. The pupils were as fol- 
lows: Piano—Doris MacMillan, Julia Hurt, Anna St. 
James, Loraine Pirie, Emilie Yoder, Margaret Ferguson; 
violin-—Lillian Brown, Merrill Holinshead; voice—Mrs. 
George Pezold and Myra Kranichfeld. Emilie Yoder also 
served in the capacity of accompanist. ' 

The program for the Erie County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation was arranged and presented by the National Ameri- 
can Music Festival management December 20, and con- 
sisted of choral numbers by the Festival Chorus under Seth 
Clark's direction. They gave all American compositions, 
with good tone quality and regard for dynamics. Maud 
Lewis, soprano, and William Phillips, baritone, of Chicago, 
both of whom were heard here at the festival in October, 
deepened the favorable impression made at that time. Miss 
Lewis’ groups of songs were favorably received, and Mr. 
Phillips gave renewed evidence of his splendid vocal re- 
resources combined with excellent interpretative ability. 
Christie Williams gave soloists and chorus musicianly ac- 
companiments. 

Miss Lewis and Mr. Phillips also favored the Booster 
Club with groups of American songs at its dinner, Wednes- 
day evening, December 21, at which Mrs. John Miller Hor- 
ton was the guest of honor and speaker. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Booster Club a singer new to Buffalo made a 
very favorable impression. Hildreth Thompson Morrow 
has a pleasing stage presence and temperament, combined 
with a rich voice of appealing quality, and will prove a 
valuable addition to our musicians. The club now numbers 
over one hundred and has as its main object the manage- 
ment of young American musicians and composers. A 
program of music and discussions is held at each meeting, 
after dinner at the Consistory, coming just before rehearsal 
of the Festival Chorus. All the churches of the city gave 
fine Christmas music. 

H, Collier Grounds wrote a “Solemn Mass of the Holy 
Angels” for midnight service at St. Margaret’s. It is in 
the spirit of reform, and while strictly conforming to ec- 
clesiastical rules, is entirely original in conception. He 
successfully preduced another mass recently, “St. Cecelia,” 
at St. Margaret’s, where he is organist and choir director. 

The Schilsky Quartet gaye an all-Beethoven program at 
the musicale December 18 at the residence of Mrs. Humph- 
rey Birge. 

Edna Zahm, vocal prize winner at the festival (Spire 
pupil), has returned from New York, where she had daily 
lessons with Edmund Meyer. She has several engagements 
for January. 

Mme. Blaauw, pianist, who is an ideal ensemble player, 
united with Mrs. Durrett, violinist, and Mrs. Millhouse, 
cellist, in a concert of chamber music given by the East 
Aurora branch of the Chromatic Club December 16, giving 
a delightful program by Dvorak, Schiitt and Couperin. 

Edna Luse, soprano soloist of Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, gave a recital with Leo Drustein in conjunction 
with the Ampico at Niagara Falls recently, under the 
auspices of the Goold Brothers. 

Frank Watkins, solo tenor of Westminster Church, has 
been engaged as director of a chorus choir of the First 
Baptist Church at East Aurora. 

Dorothy Seidenburg, soprano, with Ethyal McMullen, ac- 
companist, presented an enjoyable program of songs be- 
fore the Catholic Women’s Saturday Afternoon Club 
recently, under the direction of Bessie Bellanca. 

Three of our young musicians furnished a treat to the 
town of La Salle, giving an attractive program in the Town 
Hall November 25. These were Helen Garret Mennig, 
pianist; Lillian Veatch, soprano, with Gladys Warren, 
accompanist. It was under the auspices of St. Stephen’s 
Mission. 

Emilie Yoder, a talented young piano pupil of R. Leon 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Josef Hofmann in London 


Daily Mail. 


This superb Hofmann is sec- 
ond to no living pianist, and 
though the Albert Hall is not 
the ideal scene for his play- 
ing, it was ‘remarkable how 
he held the audience, even in 
so intimate a piece as Cho- 
pin’s D flat nocturne, inter- 
preted with faultless taste 
and feeling. . . . Admir- 
able clarity, marvelous fin- 
ger-control, a lion among 
pianists. 





Daily News. 


It is the perfect adjustment 
of the means to the end 
which sets Hofmann in a 
class apart. . . . Hofmann 
is a great pianist. 





The Daily Telegraph. 
Such piano-playing as his is 
rarely heard, even here in 
London, where the virtuosi 


_of all countries sooner or 


later hie themselves. 





The London Times. 


Mr. Hofmann’s piano-play- 
ing naturally attracts other 
pianists, because they can 
realize more fully than any- 
one else the perfect crafts- 
manship of his style. 
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19 2! 


What Ernest Newman, Eng- 
land’s foremost critic, has to 


say about HOFMANN. 








PERSONALITY IN INTERPRETATION 


The question of how much liberty we ought 
to allow to the interpreter is too complex a one 
for me to answer. Music-lovers have decided 
that the personality of the performer matters 
greatly, and, if the results are what they want, 
they have not the least objection to his placing 
his own personality between them and the com- 


poser. The limits of permissibility are pretty . 
easily fixed in one direction: we have no griev- , 


ance against the performer or conductor so 
long as the intrusion of his own personality 
does not bring a great work down to a lower 
level than the one we are used to coneeive it as 
living upon. 

But what of the opposite case, in which music 
that we have always felt to be rather poor 
stuff is made, for the moment, entrancing by the 
art of the player? This was a question I kept 
asking myself all through Mr. Josef Hofmann’s 
amazing performances on Tuesday of trifles 
like Beethoven’s “Andante favori” and his G 
major Rondo. There was no one in Queen's 
Hall who did not listen to these performances 
with a more absorbed delight than he would 
have done to the Fifth Symphony under just 
an ordinarily capable conductor. Why? 


THE ULTIMATE VALUE 


It may be said that what interests us in a 
case of this kind is simply the art of the 
pianist—his extraordinary range of nuance, 
the perfection of his grace of style. But is 
that really so? Is a performance of this sort 
merely in the same category as that of the old 
actor in one of Mr. Eden Phillpott’s stories, 
who used to declaim the letters of the alphabet 
with such a variety of rhetoric and of gesture 
that they seemed to be characters engaged in 
a drama? If there was no reason for our 
delight but Mr. Hofmann’s tone and _ style, 
should we not get the same delight if he 
played us a Czerny exercise? We know we 
should not. There must, we surmise, be some- 
thing in these Beethoven trifles to bear the 
beauty of style he lavished upon them. Are 
they better works, then, than we have always 
thought them when we played them ourselves 
with a rather.contemptuous smile on our faces 
or listened, with a still more contemptuous 
smile, to someone else playing them? We 
wrote them down as music not only technically 
but intellectually no higher than the level of 
the schoolgirl. 

Perhaps the truth is that they are indeed 
so, but that they have a virtue precisely in 
that respect, as a child’s story of a buttercup 
and a daisy may have, but that the majority of 
us are not artists enough to get inside the 
simple psychology of them, and a supreme 
artist like Hofmann is, 








Pall Mall and Globe. 


Josef Hofmann is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the great- 
est of living pianists. Few 
popular favorites can be 
compared with him. His 
control of pianistic touch is 


amazing. 





The Scotsman, 

Hofmann made a ,reappear- 
ance at Queen’s Hall tonight 
in a program of exceptional 
interest, 
In America he is hailed as 
one of the few great pianists, 
and he justly merits all the 
praise the Americans bestow 
upon him. 





Musical News & Herald. 
There is no pianist possess- 
ing a more subtle control of 
tone-color than Josef Hof- 
mann, and as that is the vir- 
tue, rather than dexterity, 
which lets loose the magic of 
the keyboard, he is the pian- 
ist one should listen to. 





Daily Express. 


Mr. Josef Hofmann’s second 
pianoforte recital at the 
Queen’s Hall last night 
served to confirm the opin- 
ion already expressed—that 
he is the greatest master of 
tonal shade before the pub- 
lic today. 
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The Problem of “Falsetto” and “Head Voice” 
BY WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 








The falsetto of the male voice, and the head voice of the 
female voice, present, on the whole, problems to singers, 
which are solved completely only in rare instances. The 
vast majority of male singers seem to possess two separate 
and distinct voices, and only few find it possible to pass 
from one to the other without the appearance of a decided 
break and a noticeable change of quality and volume, In 
the female voice something similar may be said to occur, the 
changes being particularly apparent in the lower (con- 
tralto) voices, and occurring to a much lesser degree in the 
higher voices, This latter fact is of particular significance 
and will be found to aid considerably in the search for en- 
lightenment. 

If we compare the male and female vocal organs, the only 
marked difference seems to be one of size; and yet if we 
compare the organ of a deep contralto with that of a high 
soprano, we are likely to find an almost greater difference 
in size than exists between that of a lyric tenor and a con- 
tralto. In any case the comparison between the vocal 
organs of the two sexes does not reveal anything of so 
different a nature in the male organ as to account for the 
existence of two distinct voices, nor is anything of this 
nature to be found in the female vocal organ. In spite of 
this, falsetto and head voice do persist as separate entities, 
and in the majority of cases seem impossible cf incorpora- 
tion into what is generally supposed to be the normal voice. 
It has become customary to speak of “chest voice” in con- 
trast to “head voice,” and while not agreeing with the 
meaning inferred by these terms the writer has made use of 
them throughout the discussion. 


Tue Femate Heap Voice. 


Since this problem presents less difficulties than that of 
the falsetto, and also contains facts which make the eluci- 
dation of the latter a little easier, it may be as well to 


attack this problem first. 

As has already been mentioned, the really marked con- 
trasts in passage from chest voice to head voice are as a 
rule most noticeable in the contralto voices, and are but 
rarely apparent in the voices of high sopranos. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the greater length of the 
vocal cords of the low voices makes greater changes in the 
adjustments of the vocal cords necessary; in fact the lower 
voices are noticeably slower in action than the higher ones, 
as a comparison between the agility of a contralto with that 
of a coloratura soprano will readily reveal. In the correctly 
and freely produced voice, all adjustments of the vocal 
organ necessary for the production of tones of different 
pitch take place automatically, and actual] breaks only oc- 
cur when the normal action of the organ is impeded. This 
usually occurs when the attempt is made to produce a 
greater range and volume of tone than can nofmally be ob- 
tained without giving the vocal muscles time to develop, and 
consists. in what is called “carrying up the chest voice.” 
This means, in other words, tightening the grip of the 
external throat muscles upon the larynx and obtaining the 
higher pitches by forcing the breath between the vocal cords. 
This “tour de force” method requires a great expenditure 
of breath and energy, and the resultant tone cannot be 
compared to that obtained by allowing the vocal organ to 
undergo its normal changes. Constant use of the voice in 
this manner is not only highly injurious to the vocal 
mechanism, but it results in the establishment of a gap 
between pianissimo and forte which gradually becomes 
wider and wider. This creates the necessity for the employ- 
ment of one method for the singing of pianissimo and one 
method for the singing of forte. In exaggerated cases 
(and there are many such) the difference between the head 
voice and chest voice becomes as distinct as that usually 
found to exist between the male falsetto and chest voice. 
We can but conclude that the head voice is the actual but 
undeveloped normal voice, and that its lack of power is 
attributable solely to this lack of development and not to 
the fact that it is produced in a fictitious manner. If this 
correctly produced voice be accorded proper time for de- 
velopment, it will very soon be found to increase in 
strength, and ultimately not only reach but surpass the 
amount of volume produced by the forced voice method. 
That a considerable amount of time must of necessity 
elapse before such a result can be obtained is only to be 
expected, the length of time required varying in accordance 
with the amount of abuse to which the vocal organ has been 
subjected. Since any forcing directly weakens the true 
vocal muscles the effects of years or even months of mal- 
treatment can not be immediately overcome. A correctly 
developed voice should experience no difficulty in passing 
from pianissimo to forte and vice versa even in the highest 
ranges of the voice, and the very fact that this is regarded 


as a remarkable feat is indicative of the vast amount of 
incorrect voice production in existence. 


Tue Fatsetro Voice. 


To pass now to the falsetto voice, we find a parallel 
with the head voice just discussed, inasmuch as the marked 
differences between the chest and falsetto occur chiefly in 
the lower male voices, and that frequently with high tenor 
voices the line of demarkation between the two is literally 
non-existent. These latter voices are often able to sing 
forte and pianissimo tones in the higher ranges without any 
change of quality being discernable. Such a feat is not 
very often encountered among the heavier male voices, and 
passage from the chest to the falsetto voice usually re- 
quires careful preparation in advance. It is well to note 
that in the lower ranges of all voices a falsetto can hardly 
be said to exist, for it resolves itself without effort into the 
pianissimo of the voice, and only manifests itself as a sep- 
arate entity when the upper tones are sung. This again 
furnishes undeniable proof that only one voice actually ex- 
ists, and that one of the two which apparently exist must 
be the result of faulty production, as was found to occur 
in the female voice. At first thought it appears as if the 
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falsetto were the culprit, but strange to say it is not. The 
falsetto is nothing more than the undeveloped normal voice 
which is neglected while a forced chest voice is cultivated. 
Just as the forced chest voice weakens the head voice as 
was explained above, the same procedure weakens the fals- 
etto until it becomes almost useless. Proof of this can be 
obtained by an examination of the voices of non-singers 
where the lack of an artificially acquired production fre- 
quently permits an unbroken scale of tone to be sung softly ; 
but the lack of development of the vocal muscles renders 
an immediate increase in the volume of tone impossible. If 
accorded time for development, however, the tones can be 
increased in volume until finally the full weight of the 
breath can be applied without any danger of overstrain. 

Where the voice has been improperly used for a number 
of years, the time consumed in redeveloping the natural 
voice is of course much greater than if begun without the 
handicap of faulty habits which must first be eradicated 
before the real voice can be brought out, all the more as the 
true vocal muscles remain almost totally inactive during the 
production of the forced voice. That the re-education of 
the muscles is a slow and laborious task need hardly be em- 
phasized, but the results obtained are such as to surprise 
even the most sanguine. Once a healthy and normal action 
of the vocal organ has been re-established, a steady im- 
provement of the vocal powers is experienced and the great 
majority of vocal ailments literally cease to exist. 


Rachel Allabach Wins Ovation 


Rachel Allabach, soprano, appeared at the Toledo Ex- 
change Club before an audience composed of bankers and 
the most prominent merchants and their wives at Lasalle 
and Koch’s Auditorum, December 8. The young gifted 
Toledian duplicated the success she achieved recently with 
the Toledo Symphony Orchestra. Rachel Allabach thrilled 
an audience that filled the auditorium to overflowing, from 
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the time she first a ed until the final notes of “The Bell 
from “ ” stimulated tremendous response. 
The quality of her voice and her coloratura work and trills 
are considering that she is such a young artist. 
She has a most charming personality. 
Prof, M. E. Florio, vocal maestro, is very proud of his 
talented artist pupil. 


CINCINNATI HOLIDAY NOTES 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27, 1921.—This is holiday 
week and there is not much in the way of musical events 
for the week. There was special Christmas music in the 
churches and a number of community “sings,” wherein 
carols were prominent. 

_ The College of Music furnished the music for the annual 
Christmas entertainment of the Optimist Club at the Queen 
City Club, The soloist was Russell Dunham, tenor. Under 
the direction of Frederick J. Hoffman, the boys’ choir from 
the Church of Our Saviour, sang the Christmas carols. 

A special musical program was given at the Hotel Gib- 
son 5 fae augmented orchestra assisted by Elizabeth Dur- 
land Langhorst. Robert Thuman, Howard Hess and Rob- 
ert Visconti, Jr., soloists, 

Albino Gorno, dean of the College of Music faculty, is 
spending his holidays in Chicago. , Baath Gorno has gone 
to New York to spend the season. 

The classes of Estelle N. Whitney and Mrs, O’Meara, of 
the College of Music, gave a Christmas entertainment in 
the Odeon on, December 20. The pupils of William Morgan 
Know assistetl. 

The sacred/cantata, “The Word Made Flesh,” by Thomas 
G. Shepherd, was sung by the choir of the Norwood Baptist 
Church on Christmas. 

The pupils of Charles J. Young, representing the inter- 
mediate and senior classes, rendered a program at his studio 
on December 18. . 

The Norwood Musical Club gave a program for the in- 
mates of the Home of the Incurables some days ago. 

The cantata, “Christmas,” by Paul Bliss, was given on 
December 25, at the Clifford Presbyterian Church, under 
the direction of Beulah G. Davis. 

_ Harriet Beecher Stowe, Cincinnati, lyric soprano, has been 
singing at theaters out of town recently. 

A program was given by Gertrude Spindler, soprano; 
John Eichstadt, violin; Edna Schoenfeld, reader, and Esther 
Remke, pianist, at the Western Hills Country Club some 
days ago. 

“The Red Mill,” Victor Herbert’s musical comedy, was 
given on December 19, at Emery Auditorium by the mem- 
bers of the Wise Center Dramatic Circle, and it was much 
enjoyed. 

Alfred Blackman, former grand opera singer, has re- 
cently become a member of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Mr, Blackman was formerly a 
resident of Honolulu, and later went to Europe to study. 
At Rome he was a pupil of Com. Antonio Cotogni, and 
appeared in grand opera in Rome and Berlin. He was 
absent from this country for thirteen years. W. W. 


Schumann-Heink Inspires San Diego 


“Welcome home!’ was the greeting written on the vast 
sea of faces and acclaimed in the storm of applause that 
would not cease, as Schumann-Heink stepped upon the 
stage of the Spreckels Theater, and, with warm-hearted 
greeting, flung open her arms as though to embrace the 
multitude that had come to do her honor, and to hear again 
the voice that is still the greatest contralto of them all,” 
wrote the music editor of the San Diego Union recently, 
after the famous diva’s appearance in concert in that city. 
_And to quote the heart of the lengthy criticism of the 
singer’s performance, as it appeared in the same paper: 
“Rumors of the triumph being accorded Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in her Fall concert tour, and the high quality of her 
voice realized last night at first hand. The organ depth 
and richness of the lower register, the caressing mellow- 
ness of her mezzo voice and the glorious, ringing, full 
tones are all there, in a voice that can never grow old, The 
dramatic fire and the personality which go toward the 
making of the diva the most popular singer of her time are 
also undimmed.” 


Miriam to Sing New Songs 
Alice Miriam, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged as soloist for the concert of the 
Little Symphony and the Bolm Ballet Intime, George Bar- 
rére conducting, in Town Hall, Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, January 20 and 21. Miss Miriam will sing 
new songs by Carpenter, Szymanowski and Poldowski, 


Huberman to Appear Again with Philharmonic 


Bronislaw Huberman will make his twelfth New York 
appearance of the present season on Sunday afternoon, 
January 15, when he will appear for a third time as soloist 
at one of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 
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JOHN STEEL 


A Prediction 


aN GaP N over twenty years’ experience in promoting and managing musical attrac- 
\ yh . “ ” . . . 

; lhe tions as a “Local Manager” one is likely to acquire some knowledge of 
GoPe 4) what the public likes, of what there is in the singing or playing of a popu- 
———— lar artist which makes its greatest and most lasting appeal. 







It has been given to but few artists to acquire that most coveted of all accom- 
plishments—box office drawing power. Whether you admit it or not, the ability to 
reach the MASSES, that great public which lies without the pale of the so-called 
“musical elect,” is the secret. The number of artists before the public today who 
possess this rare gift may be counted in a scant half dozen. 


We have taken the management of JOHN STEEL Because we believe that he is 
destined to become one of the most popular singers before the public. We predict 
that in less than five years his name will be a household word in every home in 
America, where the love of music abides. He has everything that makes for such 
popularity—a God-given voice of magnetic appeal—a personality which endears him 
to the public and the ability to sing straight to the hearts of his hearers. 


A PROPOSITION 


We want every local manager or club to share with us in the reward of his achieve- 
ment. We want you to become our partners in the enterprise. We have so much 
faith in his drawing power that we have evolved a plan which has heretofore never 
been put into practice. John Steel will sing Eighty concerts next season. You will 
want him in your city. Let us acquaint you with our plans. 


Management 


Bradford Mills Concert Direction, Inc. 
53 West 39th Street, New York 
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PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR ROME SEASON 


Many Novelties Announced by Augusteo and Costanzi—Nikisch, Coates, Walter and Reiner Among the Conductors— 
Zandonai to Open Opera Season with Own Work 


Rome, December 3, 1921.—Although the season begins 
very late, the inaugural concert at the Augusteo being an 
nounced for December 18, it seems that there will be plenty 
of music in Rome this Winter. Much to the satisfaction of 
the public and the press, the programs promise more Italian 
music than has been performed in Rome for some years 
past 

tesides concerts comprising old, modern and most recent 
Italian music, the Augusteo will present a cantata by Don 
Licinio Refici, and the first hearing of the following works: 


A violin concerto by Ottorino Respighi; the dance from 
Sakuntala,” by Franco Alfano; a poem for piano and 
orchestra, “Notte Alta,” by Alfredo Casella (already 


a symphonic poem “Il Beato Regno,” 
by Vincenzo Tomassini; another by Carlo Perinello, “Il 
Cigno Morente ;” some songs by Francesco Mantica; three 
songs for voice and orchestra, by Domenico Alaleona, and 
“Il Profumo delle oasi Sahariane,” a poem by Francesco 
Santoliquido, a composer who has been living in Tunis for 
years, where he was inspired by many oriental sub- 
jects, In addition to this long list of Italian novelties there 
will be one concert dedicated entirely to the commemoration 
of the late Luigi Mancelli and comprising nothing but his 
works. The conductors will be Arthur Nikisch, followed 
by Albert Coates, Bruno Walter, Vaclay Talich (who is 
going to present some new Bohemian music), Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, and the Italians: Victor de Sabata, Gaetano 
Bavagnoli, Alfredo Morelli and Bernardino Molinari (the 
artistic manager and permanent conductor of the Augus- 
teo.) 


played in New York); 


many 


CHamper CONCERTS 


The Academy of St. Cecilia also promises a series of 
chamber concerts with many good vocal soloists, besides 
many of those who will take part in the Augusteo season. 
Besides these “central” series, the Societa Filarmonica an 
nounces a series of twenty concerts; the Societa Amici della 
Musica will give five concerts as they do every year; the 
Sala Bach is also preparing for a busy season under the 
able direction of Conductor Dr. Ippolito Galante, and at 
the University of Rome a great many concerts will be 
given 


Costanzt Orera To Rivat “Scaca.” 


As to the opera, the press is unanimous in praising the 
management, and declares that this season the Costanzi 
will be able to compete even with Milan's “Scala,” which 
is endowed with millions. The program, in fact, looks 
season will open on December 26, 


very promising. The 
the traditional date for the opening of all opera seasons 
in Italy, with Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” under 


the direction of the author himself, the artists chosen being 
Gilda 
Paolo, 


Fleta as 
Then 


Rizza as 
favorites 


Dalla 
both 


Francesca, and the tenor 
with the Roman public. 


will follow with Mlle. Liopart, who had such bril- 
liant success as Elsa last season; next comes “Falstaff,” 
and “Rigoletto” with Galeffi, the famous Russian tenor 
Smirnoff, and Toti del Monte as Gilda. Puccini’s “Tryp- 
tic” will close the carnival season. 

The Lenten season will resume with Mascagni’s “Il 
Piccolo Marat,” followed by “Lodoletta,” both under the 
baton of the composer who is a special favorite with the 
Roman public. “Iris” will in all probability be given also, 


“Tosca” 


and so will “Andrea Chénier” with Lazzaro, the “Barber” 
with Galeffi, and “Un Ballo in Maschera” with Monte- 
santo, 

Fritz Rerner To Conpuct GERMAN OPERA, 


Among the foreign operas there will be “Meistersinger” 
and “Tannhauser,” conducted by Fritz Reiner of Dresden; 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier,” “The Damnation of Faust,” 
“Boris Godounoft” (with the unique Zalewski) and “Sam- 
son and Delilah” with Gabriella Besanzoni. 

The novelties promised are “Giufietta e Romeo,” by 
Zandonai, who has chosen Rome for the opera’s initial per- 
formance; “La Grazia,” by Vincenzo Michetti, of Pesaro; 
“Isabella Orsini,” by Renato Brogi of Florence; and 
“Emiral,” by Bruno Barili, one of the musical critics of 
Rome and highly esteemed as a musician. 

There will be five conductors: Mascagni and Zandonai 
for their own operas; Fritz Reiner of the Dresden Opera, 
and two younger Italian conductors, Vincenzo Bilezza and 
Gabriele Santini, who will be given their first chance. 

D, P. 


A Daughter to Dr. and Mrs. Stokowski 


A cablegram from London telling Leopold Stokowski 
that he is a father was one of the splendid Christmas gifts 
received by the noted conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Mrs. Stokowski, as is well known, is Olga 
Samaroff, whose career as a pianist has been decidedly bril- 
liant. Mrs, Stokowski has been abroad since the summer, 
but she probably will return to this country in the spring. 





Schumann-Heink Singing Every Other Day 


seginning the first week in January, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is singing in the states of Oregon, Washington and 
Montana under the local direction of Steers & Coman, of 
Portland, Ore. The great contralto will appear in concert 
every other day, her tour under this same local management 
being continued until the middle of February. Among the 
cities in which the famous artist will sing, that have wel- 
comed her before with open arms and are doing so again 
as advance demands for seats indicate, are Portland, As- 
toria, Corvallis, Ore.; Seattle, Tacoma, Walla Walla, Ya- 
kima, Spokane, Wenatchee, W ash., and Great Falls, Mont. 
At the finish of her recent tour of California, Mme. Schu- 
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mann-Heink was persuaded to break her short Christmas 
vacation to sing in Prescott, Ariz., on December 22, and 
Albuquerque, N. M., on December 26. At both ‘these 
places she was acclaimed by crowded houses as a great 
artist and a supreme favorite, who would be welcomed with 
fervor when she chose to return, 


Arthur Hackett and Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony 


When Arthur Hackett sang the tenor solos in the choral 
ending of Liszt’s “Faust” symphony with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra last year he scored such a success 
that he was assured if the symphony was given again in that 
city he would be reéngaged. And when Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the orchestra, decided to repeat the symphony 
this year he immediately secured Mr. Hackett for the per- 
formances which were given December 29 and 30. 

Mr. Hackett is so identified with this symphony that his 
recent success is but a repetition of former ones. With 
Dr. Karl Muck conducting, he sang the work with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra twice in its home city and 
once in New York; also twice with the St. Louis and twice 
with the Minneapolis orchestras. It has been said of him 
that, if the choral ending were always given when this 
Liszt work is played, Mr. Hackett would be kept so busy in 
this one capacity that his recital work would suffer. Which 
has led those familiar with his recital work to express the 
hope that the choral portion of the symphony may often be 
«mitted by orchestra conductors, as formerly. 


Cherniavsky Trio in America Again 


Fresh from Australian triumphs, the Cherniavsky Trio, 
comprising Leo, Jan and Mischel, violinist, pianist and 
cellist respectively, is once more in America, and will start 
its fifth tour of this country directly after the first of the 
year. January and part of February it will play under the 
well known local direction of L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, 
and S. C, Oppenheimer, of San Francisco, and thereafter 
until the first of April, under the local management of 
Horner & Witte, of Kansas City. The trio will play in 
most of the states west of the Mississippi, appearing in 
many of the important cities in that wide range of territory. 











Easton Gives Utica Fine Program 


“An appreciative audience that packed the theater heard 
one of the finest programs given in Utica for a long time,” 
declared the Utica Observer after Florence Easton's recent 
concert appearance in that city. On Miss Easton’s pro- 
gram, among other numbers, was “O Hall of Song,” from 
“Tannhauser,” the “Vissi d’arte’” aria from “Tosca,” a 
Brahms group sung in German, an English group and the 

“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 


Tew Pupil Scores in “Chocolate Soldier” 

Yreuli-Sartoris, a pupil of Herbert Whitney Tew, made a 
distinct hit both as a singer and actress at the recent 
Wednesday matinee of the “Chocolate Soldier” at the 
Century Theater. She sang the role of Mascha, 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 


AGAIN CRITICS ARE OF ONE OPINION—EMPHATIC IN PRAISE 
This Season’s Annual New York Recital 
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Lambert Murphy made a brave beginning yesterday afternoon by sing- 
ing his group of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, first. His tenor 
voice has warmth which never flickers into an emotional throb. Per- 
haps that is because he uses his mind when he sings, and it is a 
reasoning one. Besides, he knows the value of good phrasing. “The 
Secret,” by Faure; “At the Gates of Seville,” by Fourdrain, and several 
new English songs, including H. O. Osgood's delightful “On Eribeg 
Island” won the most immediate response. His audience was more 
than friendly, demanding encores which Mr. Murphy obligingly gave. 

—kKatherine Spaeth in The Evening Mail, December 13, 1921. 


Lambert Murphy gave his annual song recital yesterday. He has an 
agreeable voice, and he is skilled above the average in the art of song 
interpretation. He sang a program of wide variety, containing German, 
French, and English numbers. 

—Evening Telegram, December 13, 1921. 


Lambert Murphy gave his annual recital before a large audience, singing 
German numbers by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Dvorak, French 
by Faure, Fourdrain, Paulin and Polowski, and many songs in English, 
in which his tenor voice was smooth and pleasing, winning warm ap- 
plause and encores. 

—New York Tribune, December 13, 1921. 


was formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
to the 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
Company, but in recent seasons has confined himself entirely 
concert field. He was heard for the first time this winter 
yesterday afternoon Hall. 
unusual lines, a group of songs by Schubert, 
standing at the head of the list. French songs followed, and after them 
came miscellaneous groups. Mr. 
Intelligence and artistic vision carry this singer far. 


in a recital 
His program was arranged on 
Schumann, and Brahms 


Town 


Murphy gives an interesting song 
recital. Fetis 
many years ago complained that when he descanted on the skill with 
which the famous French tenor, Garat, plan of an air, 
his friends did not seem to know what he was talking about. But in 
these days, music lovers would be more puzzled by a recital singer 
Murphy’s 


prepared the 


who exhibited no clear design in his interpretations. Mr. 
singing displays clarity of design always. In communicating his design 
to the hearer, this singer makes admirable use of the tone color at his 


command, of dynamics, accent, rhythm and pronunciation. His texts 


are always intelligible. How far such a singer could go in dramatic 
delineation was shown yesterday most conclusively in Fourdrain’s 
“Aux portes de Seville,” in which he effectively sounded the note of 
tragedy. 


—W. J. Henderson in The New York Herald, December 13, 1921. 





Mr. Max Smith’s interesting criticism, published in the New 
York American, December 13, 1921, while thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Mr. Murphy is omitted because of the comparison 
it makes to another artist. 











for his 
gave his first recital of the season 
-a free and pleasing voice, 


The tenor, Lambert Murphy, well known to New Yorkers 
part in various forms of music, 
yesterday afternoon. Excellent singing 
produced with ease and art—is always to be expected of Mr. Murphy. 
Neither did he disappoint his yesterday's audience in this respect, nor 
in the taste and pleasure of his programme. Beginning with Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms, Mr. Murphy went on to the modern French, 
wherein his style, gentlemanly and most correctly lyric, 
best. In the English group at the last, H. O. Osgood’s “On Eribeg 
Island” was given with the fine degree of intelligence and lyricism it 
deserved, and Winter Watt’s “Wings of Night” has never had a clearer 
reading by any tenor here. 

—The Listener in The Sun, 


was at its 


December 13, i921. 


Lambert Murphy offered his first song recital of the season, beginning 
with a group of German Lieder, and singing others in French, Italian, 
and English. Mr. Murphy’s fine tenor voice and expert» vocalism are 
no strangers to New York audiences, and yesterday afternoon found 
him in excellent form. The best of his foreign language groups was 
the French. His even tone and oversmooth interpretations sound at 
their best in songs of the French school. He was admirable in the 
Fourdrain number. 
—Deems W orld, 1921, 


faylor in The December 13, 


Lambert Murphy, remembered with pleasure in the opera, the oratorio, 
and many song recitals, was heard by a large audience. He sang 
familiar and less familiar songs by Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms ; 
a group of French songs, other German songs, and a group of English 
songs. Mr. Murphy’s graceful tenor voice has much charm; he sings 
well, and enunciates with unusual clearness and intelligibility. He 
sings with real musical feeling, with intelligence, with a right under- 
standing of phrasing. In French, his prenunciation is not so good as 
his enunciation, and needs a little amending. The sustained and 
introspective song of Faure, “Le Secret,” he sang with a fine delivery 
of its legato phrases. He sang the German Lieder with grace and 
sincerity. 

—Richard Aldrich in The New 1921. 


York Times, December 13, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
GALLI-CURCI 


IN THREE ROLES IN ONE WEEK 


Prima Donna Begins the New Year in “Rigoletto,” Then Ap pears with Muratore in “Romeo and Juliet,” and Later in 
“Madame Butterfly’—Garden at Her Best in “Le Jongleur”—Raisa Stars in “The Jewels of the 
Madonna”—Other Repetitions 


“Ricotetto,” JANUARY 1 (MATINEE). 

Chicago, Ill, January 7, 1922.-New Year’s Day was 
celebrated at the opera with a performance of “Rigoletto,” 
with Galli-Curci appearing as Gilda for the first time this 
season. In glorious voice she received a regular Galli- 
Curci reception at the hands of a regular Galli-Curci house. 
The star was ably seconded by Forrest Lamont, who, at 
the eleventh hour, was substituted for Tito Schipa, sud- 
denly-indisposed. Lamont, a most reliable artist, is always 
on hand even if enjoying himself until six in the morning 
once a year and this, of course, to close happily the old 
year and to open even more propitiously the new one. 
Neither vocally nor physically did he show any trace of 
fatigue and he sang the Duke with greater assurance than he 
did several years ago. This was probably due to the fact 
that a vast improvement is always noticeable now in his 
work. 

Joseph Schwarz sang the first three acts and must have 
suffered from an erratic fit to insist upon a substitute for 
the last. Mr. Schwarz has often been praised to the skies 
in these columns and the same eulogious remarks. would 
again have been addressed to him on this occasion, as he 
sang and acted beautifully, but his artistic temperament 
seems to get the best of him often. Several weeks ago, 
during a performance of “Tannhauser,” he suddenly made 
uj) his mind that he would not proceed with the role of 
Wolfram, so the management asked William Beck, already 
made up to sing Beterolf, to undress and to make up as 
Wolfram. When Schwarz saw that Beck was ready to go 
on and, as a matter of fact, already dressed as Wolfram, 
he quickly made up his mind to go on. Mr. Beck, having 
sung the role many times, was fully prepared for the ordeal 
as was Vicente Ballester, who sang beautifully the last 
act of “Rigoletto”—an act, by the way, deprived of arias, 
but of sufficient musical value as to bring forth the beauti- 
ful voice of the young Spanish baritone, who was vigor- 
ously thanked for his pluck by the audience, and later on 
by the management. Mr. Schwarz, it was known, was suf- 
fering from a toothache, but, under the circumstances, 
should have declined altogether to sing, or ordered to pro- 
ceed, 

“Tue JeweLs or THE MADONNA,” JANUARY 2. 

A repetition of “The Jewels of the Madonna” brought 
forth Rosa Raisa in one of her best roles, that of Maliella; 
Forrest Lamont, as a well voiced Gennaro; Giacomo Rim- 
ini, as a handsome Rafaele, and Maria Claessens, asa sym- 
pathetic mother. The balance of the cast was the similar 
one with Cimini winning new laurels at the conductor's 
desk by a splendid reading of the score. 


“RoMEO AND JuLiet,” JANUARY 3. 

A repetition of “Romeo and Juliet” gave the first chance 
in more than two seasons to hear Galli-Curci and Muratore 
here as the young lovers. So much has been written re- 
cently concerning the performance of Muratore as Romeo 
that in stating anew that in this part he is unsurpassable 
and that he was, if possible, even in better form at the 
second presentation than at the first, will suffice to explain 
his intense success, 

Galli-Curci, though in the first act a little tired—espe- 
cially noticeable in the “Waltz Song”—came into her own 
in the balcony scene, played the “Poison scene” as well as 
any great actress of the legitimate stage, and her singing 
showed the same virtuosity. In the “Tomb scene” she was 
as efficacious; thus, her innumerable admirers had many 
reasons for satisfaction and to express enthusiastically their 
approval. : 

aul Payan, fully recovered from his slight cold, was an 
unctuous Friar Laurent, in which his glorious, sonorous 
and sympathetic organ was heard to great advantage. The 
new Pesach basso has in a short season won popularity by 
his homogeneously good work, and on this occasion he was 
again a pillar of strength, thus sharing first honors. Al- 
fred Maguenat surpassed any of his previous performances 
as Mercutio, and Constantin Nicolay sang with voluminous 
tones the role of the Duke. Special words of praise are 
due Antonio Rocca, who, on second acquaintance, impressed 
much more favorably, as his Tybalt has allure and is 
voiced admirably by this young artist, who has already to 
his credit an enviable career abroad that no doubt will be 
duplicated on these shores. He was especially effective in 
the duel scene. Hector Dufranne sang the role of Capulet, 
and, though somewhat tired, yet is always the depen 
artist of yore. A special word of praise is due Maria 
Claessens, who was excellent as the Nurse. Gabriel Grov- 
lez, for the first time here, conducted this opera and did 
so entirely to his credit, as his reading was sane; for the 
major part of the opera he gave splendid support to the 
singers. Mr. Grovlez is a routine conductor and a musician 
of the first order. 

“Le JoncLeur” AND BALLET. 

Mary Garden’s appearance in “Le Jongleur,” one of her 
favorite roles, gave an opportunity to hear other members 
of the company seldom heard this season, among them that 
most reliable baritone, William Beck, who in former sea- 
sons was often heard, but who has sung only in this opera, 
“Tannhauser” and “The Love for the Three Oranges” dur- 
ing the first year of the Garden regime. The balance of the 
cast was in every respect praiseworthy. Polacco conducted. 
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The opera was followed by a divertissement in which 
Pavley and Oukrainsky, ballet masters, and the corps de 
ballet were presented, winning their customary big and 
richly deserved success. 


“Tue Love ror THE Turee OrANGES,” JANUARY 5. 


The second performance of “The Love for the Three 
Oranges” str d the splendid opinion formulated at 
its premiere. Composer Prokofieff relinquished his baton 
to Alexander Smallens, who directed the performance with 
vim and precision. If it were possible for Prokofieff to 
add a trio for the oranges in the third act, and a duet 
between the prince (tenor) and the princess (soprano) in 
the last act, the opera would gain in the esteem of the 
public, especially if those numbers were written in a dif- 
ferent vein than the balance of the score, and would 
carry melody. 

“SatomE,” JANuArRY 6. 

“Salome” had its second hearing with the same cast 
heard previously, so well headed by Mary Garden and 
Lucien Muratore. Mr. Polacco conducted. 

“MapAMeE Butrterriy,” JANUARY 7 (MATINEE). 

Galli-Curci is one of those intelligent artists who under- 
stands the public rightly, inasmuch as she presents her- 
self in as — roles as ible. To do this 
she must now invade the provinces of lyric sopranos, hav- 
ing actically all the coloratura roles with this com- 
pany. odern composers do not write for coloraturas. 
Therefore, for Mme, Galli-Curci’s privilege, worn operas 
were, in seasons past, revived for her sole benefit and also for 
the great enjoyment of her innumerable admirers, but this 
year she has allowed those operas of other days to rest 
quietly, amassing new layers of dust and dozing among 
cobwebs in the library of the company. Thus, her “Butter- 
fly” was a novelty. It has been written that the great diva 
studied the role dramatically with David Belasco. This 
may or may not be true. ousiens her excellent achieve- 
ments with the portrayal of the role remains a credit to 
her. ~A brainy woman, she made a great deal of her 
dramatic ability, as histrionically her “Butterfly” may have 
been equalled but never surpassed. She looked beautiful to 
the eye, the vestments of poor Japanese girl being ex- 
ceptionally fitting to her small figure, and she acted the 
role with great sincerity, fine meee. and poignant 
effectiveness. Vocally, though in glorious fettle, the music 
is too dramatic, and for that reason several passages 
sounded weak and thin. Galli-Curci, however, holds the 
Chicago public in the hollow of her hand, and every one 
was glad when an opportunity was given to offer her a 
“big hand.” She was recalled many times before the 
curtain at the close of each act. : 

The balance of the cast was similar to the previous one, 
with the exception of George Baklanoff, who sang the role 
of the Consul instead of Giacomo Rimini, who was much 
missed, and of Lodovico Oliviero, who had the part of 
the Marriage Broker, heretofore impersonated this season 
by Octave Dua. Much of the enjoyment of the afternoon 
was due Giorgio Polacco, a wizard of the baton in the 
reading of that opera. RENE 
















@ Mishkin, New York 


“A CAPACITY AUDIENCE WAS PRESENT TO 
HEAR FLORENCE EASTON, ON THE PROGRAM 
WERE SOME OF THE MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST FAMCUS COMPOSERS. MISS 
EASTON SANG HER NUMBERS WITH TELLING 
EFFECT. HER VOICE IS REMARKABLE IN ITS 
RANGE AND POWER AND SWEETNESS. TIME 
AND AGAIN THE LARGE AUDIENCE SHOWED ITS 
APPRECIATION OF HER SINGING BY CONTINUED 
APPLAUSE.”—BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD, OCT. 
13, 1921. 


“FLORENCE EASTON WON HER AUDIENCE BE- 
FORE SHE SANG A NOTE.”"—COLUMBUS CITIZEN, 
OCT. 15, 1921. 





FLORENCE 


EASTON 


AS GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA 
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PRIMA DONNA 
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METROPOLITAN 
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“THERE IS A LIQUID, FLAME-LIKE BEAUTY IN 
THE VOICE OF FLORENCE EASTON, COMBINED 
WITH A DICTION AND A STYLE, THAT PLACE 
HER AMONG THE VERY FIRST OF THE SINGERS 
TOLEDO HAS HEARD. MISS EASTON, WHO IS 
ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF THE METRO. 
POLITAN’S PRIMA DONNA SOPRANOS, MUST BE 
RANKED AMONG THE FIRST OF AMERICA’S CON- 
CERT RECITALISTS AS WELL.”—TOLEDO DAILY 
BLADE, OCT. 19, 1921. 


“OF ALL THE ARTISTS NOW BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC THERE IS NONE OF MORE 
SOLID ATTAINMENT THAN MME, EASTON. HERE 
IS A WOMAN WHOSE BEAUTY AND PERSONALITY 
ARE ALWAYS KEPT SUBORDINATE TO HER ART. 
HER VOICE IS BRILLIANT WITHOUT BEING 
HARSH, HER LOWER REGISTER OF UNUSUAL 
LOVELINESS, HER WHOLE RANGE WITHOUT ANY 
TRANSITIONAL ROUGHNESS.” — INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR, OCT, 21, 1921. 


“SHE MADE HER APPEAL THROUGH A VOICE 
OF FAULTLESS BEAUTY, MARKED BY A BREADTH 
OF VOLUME AND RICHNESS OF TONE. HER PRO- 
CLAIMED EXCELLENCIES WERE ALL IN EVI.- 
DENCE IN YESTERDAY’S RECITAL. PURITY OF 
TONE, CLARITY OF DICTION, FELICITOUS 
MOULDING AND ROUNDING .OF THE MELODIC 
LINE—IN ALL THESE ATTRIBUTES OF THE SING- 
ER'S ART, SHE WAS IRREPROACHABLE.”—AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL, OCT. 26, 1921. 


“MISS EASTON’S VOICE IS OF LOVELY TEX- 
TURE, CRYSTALLINE IN ITS CLARITY, EVEN 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








THROUGHOUT ITS ENTIRE RANGE, AND OF NOTE. 
WORTHY VOLUME, THIS IS THE SORT OF SING. 
ING THAT MAY BE CALLED IMPECCABLE, SHE 
WINS HER HEARERS BY THE BEAUTY OF HER 
VOICE AND ART. MISS EASTON WAS GREATLY 
APPLAUDED AND SANG ADDED NUMBERS.”-— 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, OCT. 28, 1921. 












“FLORENCE EASTON IS A REAL PERSONALITY. 
HER VOICE WAS FRESH AND WARM, AND SHE 
EMPLOYED INTELLIGENCE AND DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN HER VARIED OFFERINGS. IT WAS IN 
THE GORGEOUS BRAHMS GROUP THAT SHE DIS- 
PLAYED HER VERSATILITY. THE SUSTAINED 
‘MAINACHT’ WAS AUTHORITATIVELY AND QUITE 
REVERENTLY DONE, WHILE ‘STAENDCHEN’ WAS 
COMPELLING. ‘FELDEINSAMKEIT’ WAS LOVELY 
IN LEGATO. THE ‘NACHTIGALL’ WAS A JOY. IT 
IS TO BE HOPED THAT THE BRILLIANT FLOR- 
ENCE EASTON WILL RETURN.” — PITTSBURGH 
POST, NOV. 1, 1921. 










“MISS EASTON’S BEAUTIFUL VOICE AND 
CHARMING PERSONALITY, TOGETHER WITH THE 
WIDE RANGE OF THE PROGRAM, PROVIDED A 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL OPENING FOR THE SEASON 
HERE, MISS EASTON WAS GENEROUS WITH HER 
ENCORES, WHICH WERE CALLED FOR’ RE- 
PEATEDLY.”—CORNELL DAILY SUN, NOV. 3, 1921. 


“MISS EASTON SANG WITH MUCH BEAUTY OF 
TONE, FINISH OF PHRASING AND CLEARNESS OF 
DICTION.” — RICHARD ALDRICH, NEW YORK 
TIMES, NOV. 4, 1921. 
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Tributes to the 


NOVELLO-DAVIES 








Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
HUGH S. MARTINDALE 
of Toronto, Can., writes: 


“To my friend and teacher, Madam 
Clara Novello Davies, a maker of art- 
ists, a teacher of teachers, and one of 
God's noblest women—with gratitude, 
love and devotion.” 


CLARA NOVELLO-DAVIES 


singing or teaching in nearly all parts of the globe. 





AVA SCOTT 


of Spray, N. C. 
Who says the method of placing the 


voice is ‘‘wonderful,” 





Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
HELENE SAXBY 
of Tampa, Fla.: 


“To a wonderful and unique artist and 
teacher, and the kindest of friends. 
With sincere love and appreciation.” 





ADA C. HALL Studio: 


of Winnipeg, Can.: 


“To my wonderful teacher, Madam 
Clara Novello Davies, with gratitude 
and thanks for valuable advice and help. 
Your loving pupil.”’ 


Phone 2951 Columbus 








Distinguished authority on voice production who has exponents of her method either 


15 West 67th Street, New York 


METHOD 





Photo by Muriella, N. Y. 

JACK E. HILLMAN 

of San Francisco, Cal. 
“To Madam Clara Novello Davies. An 
inspirational teacher whose artistic in- 
terpretations are unequalled." 





CLARA S&S. HERRICK 
ef Elmira, N. Y.: 


“To my friend and teacher 
method is a constant source of inspira- 
tion and power. Devotedly.” 


whose 





CAROLYN WILLIAMS TINGLE 
of Syracuse, N. Y.: 


“With grateful remembrance to Madam 
Clara Novello Davies, The dearest and 
best teacher In the wide, wide world.” 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music, Some of the 


answers are printed below. The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 
1, Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


“ 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, shoulda teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


CYRENA VAN GORDON 

1. | consider the ages mentioned, between thirteen and 
twenty-one, very essential to the music student. If the piano 
is the instrument, study should begin 
at a very early age. No one should 
study voice until the age of sixteen, 
but a foundation in piano and ele- 
mentary music should be insured be- 
fore the voice is developed. 

2. The child should not spend as 
much time as your letter specifies in 
school each day, but I-think he must 
have at least, a high school education. 

3. Undoubtedly. 

4. I do not think distinction should 
be made between players and teachers, 
that is, in the musical training; but 
I do think a teacher may impart 
knowledge successfully and yet be un- 


able to demonstrate his art. 





Illus, News 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


1. The ages between thirteen and twenty-one are ex- 
tremely essential to one who would acquire virtuoso technic, 

2. | do not think so; school hours 
are too long for.one who would be a 
musician also. They could be much 
condensed without loss. 

3. A general education—the right 
sort, one that teaches the pupil to 
o> ig clearly, to concentrate—is an 
aid. 

4. No distinction should be made. 
A teacher should be able to do the 
th:ng he is supposed to teach. There- 
fore, no difference should be made in 
the course of study. Since natural 
gifts, temperament and _ inclination 
play such important roles in a musi- 
cian’s career, one will choose one line, 
another a different, but the initial training is the same. 








Noted Musicians to Hear St. Olaf Choir 

Three musicians of fame will hear the St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir during its third American concert tour which opened 
January 3 in Milwaukee. Prof. Fred J. Wolle, noted con- 
ductor of the Bach Festival Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., will 
be the guest of honor at the concert in Allentown, Pa., while 
Prof, Peter Lutkin will attend the Chicago concert, and 
Christian Sinding, the distinguished Norwegian composer, 


will occupy a box at the special invitation of St. Olaf 
Choir at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
Prof. Sinding, who is ranked among the greatest composers 
of the day, is occupying the post of guest teacher at the 
Eastman Conservatory of Music in Rochester. Being a 
friend of M. H. Hanson, manager of the St. Olaf tours, 
Prof. Sinding has shown a deep interest in the choir 
throughout its growth and development leading to the high 
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place it now holds among the great choral organizations in 
the world. ' 

“To sing well, one must live a noble, Christian life.” 
These words of President L. W. Boe of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., taken from his tribute to Prof. F. 
Melius Christiansen, have been the basis of the training 
received the choir under its revered conductor. To 
Prof. Christiansen and his singers all lovers of enduring 
music owe a debt of gratitude. The present tour of St. Olaf 
Choir will take the singers to cities throughout the East 
and Middle West. 


Kindler Scores at Evanston Concert 


One of the numerous poy oooead filled by Hans Kindler 
during December was at Evanston, Ill., when the cellist 
appeared with Elly Ney, the famous pianist. As Mr. Kind- 
ler is a local favorite in Evanston he was exceedingly well 
received on that occasion. Walter Allen Stults reviewed 
the concert for the News, and among other things stated 
that Mr, Kindler’s technic is of that transcendent type which 
overcomes the most formidable difficulties with an ease 
that smacks of insouciance, while his intonation is impec- 
cant in kind. 


Buhlig Gives Series of Concerts 


Richard Buhlig is giving a series of eight concerts of 
music for the piano at the Gamut Club Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Three concerts have already taken place: 
November 11, a Chopin program; November 25, Schubert- 
Schumann program; December 9, Brahms program. The 
future ones will be as follows: January 13, Beethoven; Jan- 
uary 27, Beethoven; February 10, Beethoven; February 24, 
Franck, Bach and Liszt; March 10, Busoni, Schoenberg, 
Scriabine, Rudhyar, Stravinsky, Griffes and Debussy. 


Clara Butt to Arrive Soon 


Clara Butt, with Kennerley Rumford and their assisting 
artists, will soon set sail for America from Australia, where 
they are meeting with unusual success, having been com- 
pelled to give many extra concerts. The party is ex- 
pected to reach Vancouver, B. C., the beginning of Febru- 
ary, and will give concerts almost every night during their 
American tour. 


Stopak to Play Interesting Program 
Josef Stopak will play an interesting program at his 
second violin recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, January 14. He will be heard in works 
by Mozart, Frederick Jacobi, Edward Kilyeni, A. Walter 
Kramer, Boris Levenson, Saint-Saéns, Gluck-Kreisler and 
Kreisler. Charles Hart will be at the piano. 


Byrd in Williamsport on January 13 
Winifred Byrd, lately returned from fresh recital tri- 
umphs on the Pacific coast, is to play at Dickinson Semin- 
ary, Williamsport, Pa. on January 13. This will mark 
Miss Byrd’s first appearance in that city, although she has 
played extensively in Pennsylvania before and won unusual 
notice for her performances. 











The Press of all 


Europe Acclaims 
ENGLAND 


“Koussevitzky showed that he is one of the few 
living conductors who are able by the strength of 
their personality and the subtlety and intensity of 


their musical insight to extract from a musical score 
the very last ounce of significant expression and to 
rouse an orchestra to play as if it were inspired.”— 


Loudon Times, 

“Under Mr, Koussevitzky, the London Symphony 
Orchestra played as it did in the days when no one 
would have dreamed of questioning its right to be con- 
sidered one of the finest orchestras in the world. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s and their performance of Scriabine's 
“Poem of Eestaxsy” surpassed even the memorable one 
the Russian conductor gave of the same work a few 
months ago. There can be no question that for the 
real Scriabine we must go to Mr, Koussevitzky.”— 
Sunday Times (Ernest Newman). 

“Is Mr. Koussevitzky destined to become the lion of 
the coming season? He did some startlingly good 
things with the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra at 
Queen's Hall last night. Probably his Beethoven 
caused the greybeards to do a lot of head-wagging, for 
he is no respecter of classic traditions as interpreted 
by Richter and other members of the Old Guard. 

Mr. Koussevitzky has a way with him, and a won- 
derfully vital, masterful, and mercurial way for the 
most part it is. Among other things, he showed us 
that there is still a future for oe Yagner, and the 
“Rienzi” Overture was wonderfully stimulating and 
pieturesque.”—Daily Hapress. 

“He created a sensation even with so old a classic 
as the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. . The 
energetic handling of the themes in the working out 
rose to the point of genius and was the greatest fea- 
ture of the performance.”—Manchester Dispatch. 

“It was when Koussevitzky came to his friend 
Scriabin’s ‘“‘Poeme de l’Extase” that his genius found 
full scope. In a vivid presentment of this extraor- 
dinary music he made it pulse with human emotion, 
ecstasy and delirium, the meaning of which each in- 
dividual hearer had to find for himself.”—Afusical 
Times, 

“With the fifth Symphony it can truly be said that 
Mr. Koussevitzky worked wonders. Tschaikovsky, a 
composer always disposed towards sentimentality, has 
suffered unmercifully at the hands of those who have 
wonsiana= him. 7 Be gan Re 
strove prodigiou to prove tha music was. on 
the other od. essentially Spartan.”—Daily Tele- 








KOUSSEVITZKY oft scree 


sionate manner, well-nigh apostrophically.”—Bérsen- 
Courier (Berlin). 





te 
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“The suggestive power of this conductor is enor- 
mous. Eestatic applause greeted him after the 
‘Ecstatic Poem.’ Kussewitzky should by some means 
be retained as a standing member of Berlin's musical 
life.”"—Berliner Morgenpost. 

“Like all who have gone forth from the orchestra, 
he knows how to handle the orchestra. So much for 
the parely technical. But the music he makes also 
lives in him.”— ier Ti ¥ 

“Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony was conducted by 
Kussewitzky in a dazzling, genuine, sensuous, pas- 
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formerly, enterin 
of his musicianship.”—Lokal-Anzeiger (Berlin). 
the Philharmonic Orchestra with perceptible pleasure.” 


d’Exstase], enormously difficult because of its frequent 
changes of tempo, in brilliant style.”—Berliner Zei- 


develops swing and temperament throughout and gives 
his signs with emphatic expression and assurance, 


gesticulation.”—Bérsen-Zeitung. 


infuses the contra-basses with unexpected ardor in 


thing exuberant, sincere an 
teur.”” —L’Intransigeant (Paris). 


gestions and reflect his most subtle impulses.'’—Comeadia. 


“He wielded the baton with even more fire than 
wholly into the rhythm and joy 


“A temperamental conductor, who was followed by 


—~Vossische Zeitung. 
“Kussewitzky rendered the work [Scriab'n’s Potme 


tung am Mittag. 
“He penetrates to the very heart of the matter, 


without, however, irritating his hearers by undue 


FRANCE 


“In M. Koussevitzky there unite all the qualities of 
a great conductor. He-does not beat time, he con- 
ducts. From each of his fingers (he uses the baton 
but little) there emanates an unknown fluid which 
electrifies the quartet, wakes up the lazy horns, and 


the emission ba gg pizzicati.”’—L’Eclaiy (Paris). 
“There is in M. Koussevitzky an absolute precision 
of rhythm allied with a most wonderful pliability. 
There is, above all, something warm and poetic, some- 
ardent which yet never 
fades or vanishes as is so often the case with our 
own musicians, With a most accomplished technique, 
M. Koussevitzky combines the enthusiasm of an ama- 


“He is a wonderful virtuoso of the orchestra, He 
handles it like a docile instrument. The vibrations of 
the violins and the reeds translate his smallest sug- 


To discuss and catalogue his readings is a pleas- 
ure that is made prohibitive by space. Suffice it to 
say that his conducting is an astonishingly close ap- 

roximation of Parnassus.'’—Chicago Tribune, Paris 


tion. 

“M. Koussevitzky is a remarkable chef d’orches- 
tre, full of elasticity of the rarest and most praise- 
pertne kind. It was this quality that made so per-* 
fect his triumphant execution of the overture of 
“Kovanstchina.”—New York Herald, Paris Edition. 

“M. Serge Koussevitzky is a remarkable virtuoso, 
+.» » Were translated by with a variety o 
nuances, a mastery which could not be surpassed.” 
~—Journal (Paris). 
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A MASTER VIOLINIST’S TRIUMPHS 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN began his American tour with an overnight success. He triumphed 
at a Carnegie Hall recital. 


“Technically, he has everything. His bowing, particularly his staccato bowing, is marvelous. His harmonics are little 
polished needles of sound, so keen and perfect that they pierce the ears without hurting them. 

“His tone is a lovely thing. It would be like steel if steel were the texture of silver, for it is white and strong and 
molten. When he muted his violin for the little wistful song that is the second movement of the Tschaikowsky, he 
produced a cool ghost of sound that brought with it no faintest suggestion of string or bow. There are other colors 
on his palette, too. When he plays on the open string, or without the violinist’s vibrato, his tone is as reedy as a clari- 
net; and he gets a hoarse rasp from the G string that is tremendous in its uncouth power.” (Deems Taylor, V. Y. 
World, October 18, 1921.) - 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN continued his success in Chicago. 


“He gave one of the finest violin recitals that has been heard here in many a year. 

“He played his selections with an authority, a virtuosity and a musical sense that places him in the class of Kreisler, 
Elman and Heifetz. It was playing which had all the elements of the great violinist and still a certain individual 
character.” (Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News, October 26, 1921.) 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN has since appeared in almost all of the great cities and with almost 


all of the great orchestras. Everywhere he has been hailed as a master violinist of extraordinary 


distinction. 


“Bronislaw Huberman represents the last word in violinism. He excelled in the ethereal regions where even the most 
skilled artists are not fully sure of their tone production and made the lyrical parts truly celestial in beauty.” (Victor 
Nilsson in Minneapolis Journal, October 29, 1921.) 


“A violinist of truly colossal ability and of soul-stirring interpretative power was the soloist at the concert of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon. 

“Violinists of splendid technic appear here frequently, but in Bronislaw Huberman the large audience heard an artist 
who seemed to possess all the qualities of a great violinist of which one has ever read.” (Ernest F. Colvin in Sf¢. 
Louis Star, December 18, 1921.) 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN’S place in American music undisputed today. 


On New Year’s Day he appeared twice with orchestra in New York, playing in the 
afternoon with the Friends of Music under the direction of Artur Bodanzky, and in 
the evening with Richard Strauss and the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Strauss fare- 
well concert. 


“HUBERMAN STIRS AUDIENCES 
AT TWO CONCERTS IN DAY” 

“Bronislaw Huberman played at two concerts yesterday, one in the afternoon and the other in the evening, and at 
both he played marvelously. His afternoon listeners seemed to breathe on his phrases and each one seemed to be hear- 
ing with all of his body as well as his ears while Huberman’s violin sang of sublime feeling in Spohr’s Seventh 
Concerto. The adagio, in particular, was great beyond improvement. 
“Huberman again stirred his audience, the huge crowd which filled the Hippodrome, this time (in the evening) by 
playing Beethoven’s Concerto in D major; and after five recalls he was compelled to play an encore, a movement 
from Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata in C major.” (N.Y. World, January 3, 1922.) 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN'’S success has been so great that he will return to the United States 


for another tour next fall. A few dates for the coming spring are still available. 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN is under the exclusive management of 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, INC. 
MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
16 West 36th Street New York City 





BRONISLAW HUBERMAN uses the Knabe Piano exclusively and records exclusively for Brunswick Records. 
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Uncle Sam’s New Year present to the concert- 
givers was the removal of the tax on complimentary 
( Notice we said “concert-givers” !) 


Quan 


tickets. 


Evidently things are not as they should be in 
Vienna. Says our namesake, the Musikalischer 
Kurier of that city: “Until normal conditions re- 
turn this weekly will appear monthly.” 

— ~ @— 

by the way, we have it on excellent authority that 
Myra Hess, the young English pianist who will soon 
be heard here, pronounces her forename not the 
way it is spelled, but as if it were Mera. 

The London Times critic speaks of “Wagner, 
the colossus, under whose legs most ships go riding 
forth into the deep these days.” Is that really true? 
!t seems to us that many of the modern works would 
he much more hearable if they did sail out under 
the auspices of the immortal Richard, rather than 
those of the false gods from whose altars they do 
fare forth. 

a KO 

One wonders why the Metropolitan hit upon “Le 
Roi d’Ys” for the latest addition to its very limited 
French repertory. It was an excellent production, 
but not even the untiring efforts of that fine con- 
ductor, Albert Wolff, could put life into the essen- 
tially undramatic music of Lalo, or French spirit 
into the two American and two Italian artists who 
appeared in the principal roles, notwithstanding the 
excellent singing of all four. 

-— —--©—- 

Philip Hale has been expatiating on the marital 
tendencies of musicians. Said he: “The New York 
Herald said that no one was surprised to hear that 
Betty Kalich had become the wife of Felix Wein- 
gartner. “The second wife of Weingartner who 
died a few months ago in Vienna was Louise (sic) 
Marcel.’ For ‘Louise’ read Lucille. The New York 
Herald underrates the abilities of that fiery con- 
ductor, Mr. Weingartner. Miss Marcel was his third 
wife, so Miss Kalich, if she is really the wife of 
Felix, is No. 4. His first wife was Marie Juillerat, 
whom he wedded in 1891. In 1903 the Baroness 
Feodora von Dreifus became his blushing bride. 
Lucille Wasself, called’ Marcel, sang at the Boston 
Opera House 1912-1914. Her last appearance here 
was as Gounod’s Marguerite on March 27, 1914, 
when, after the second act, as sickness overcame her, 
her place was taken by Mme. Beriza, the divorced 
wife of the singer, who.was the Faust that 
evening, a performance not without an ironical 
twist. But Mr. Weingartner is a mere amateur by 
the side of Eugen d’Albert, pianist and composer, 
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who has just taken to his manly bosom No. 6, Miss 
Hilda Fels of Munich.” 
——-@— 2 

Says the London Times: “Veracini and Velen- 
tini, and such names as those, suggest to concert 
goers respectability tinged with mediocrity. They 
are associated with the violoncello in its virtuous 
moments and we settle ourselves to listen, wonder- 
ing whether they will last thirteen minutes or twenty- 
three.” And—worse luck!—it is generally twenty- 
three. 

en 

Sir Landon Ronald, it is now. The English 
conductor (whose real name, by the way, is Russell 
—a brother of that enterprising impresario, Henry 
Russell, once of Boston and now of ease on the 
Riviera), was included in the New Year honors 
“for his work in the cause of music.” Dr. Ethel 
Smyth, also a steady laborer in the vineyard of 
music, was made a Dame, nobody, it appears, ever 
having made her a ma-dame. 

— -~~<@———_ 

Things have been moving rapidly in the Godow- 
sky family affairs in the last few months, The genial 
pianist himself was restored to American citizen- 
ship after a long wait and complications caused by 
the war, and his two daughters proved their Ameri- 
canism by both marrying Americans. Godowsky 
has been one of us, heart and soul, since he was 
fourteen years old, and it was particularly painful 
to him that the exigencies of the war deprived him 
for a while of his cherished American citizenship. 

-—--—— @———- 

_ Mary Garden laughed at the story that made the 
front page of Chicago and New York papers last 
week, to the effect that she had received a threat 
against her life and appealed to Chief Fitzmorris of 
the Chicago police for protection. She said that 
neither statement was true and that the rumor proba- 
bly originated from the fact that someone sent her 
some bullets with a threat, to which she paid no 
attention, during the Chicago visit here last season. 
Mary can afford to laugh—with the story on a dozen 
or more front pages. 

The enterprising Walter Mocchi, liveliest of all 
Italian operatic impresarios, is to be back in the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires next season, a report 
says. The Colon is under state control and the 
awarding of the concession for its annual season 
seems to be largely a matter of politics. Mocchi 
formerly had it, but for a time Bonetti was able to 
assemble more friends among politicians. The sea- 
son last summer under his direction was not exactly 
a brilliant success so he appears to have “lost out,” 
as the boys say. 

oO 

Said one of the New York reviewers of Calve: 
“It seemed almost incredible that this woman should 
be sixty-four years old!” Incredible, indeed, and 
also bad arithmetic. For some reason or other, the 
authorities do not agree as to when this star began 
to shine. Grove says: “Born at Madrid in 1864,” 
but Sir George is in a minority, for Baker proclaims : 
“b. Decazeville, near Aveyron, southern France, in 
1863 (or 18667)” and is supported by Balzell, who 
says simply: “b. Aveyron, 1864 (1866?)” and adds: 
“Real name de Roquer.” Today Mme. Calve is in 
private life Mme. Gaspari and, to give her the benefit 
of the doubt, fifty-five years old at the least and not 
over three years more at the most. But, as she said 
to us the other day and proved in her remarkable 
recital, there is no such thing as growing old for a 
singer who knows how to produce the voice properly. 

cemansenena ppiseninn 

Josef Stransky will conduct the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in two performances—Thursday evening, 
January 12, and Friday afternoon, January 13— 
which have a special significance. The death of 
Brahms occurred in 1897, twenty-five years ago, 
and the first part of each of the concerts on Thurs- 
day and Friday at Carnegie Hall will be devoted 
to a memorial performance of a Brahms work. The 
first symphony in C minor will be given on Thurs- 
day evening and the fourth in E minor on Friday 
afternoon, The remainder of the program is identi- 
cal for both performances and includes Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” and the overture to 
‘“Tannhauser,” with a novelty by an American com- 
poser in Whithorne’s symphonic fantasy, “In the 
Court of Pomegranates,” given in New York for 
the first time. The presentation of the Whithorne 
composition will mark the performance of the nine- 
ty-fifth orchestral work by an American composer 
given under Stransky’s direction at Philharmonic 
concerts, over sixty Americans contributing to this 
list in less than éleven years. This number is ex- 
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clusive of the s with orchestral and piano ac- 
companiment which have been heard at the Phil- 
harmonic performances in that time, of which there 
have been some thirty-odd of American composition. 


cochlea 
From “Music, by Deems Taylor,” the World’s 
music critic, in a report of John McCormack’s re- 
cital: “Deems Taylor’s ‘The Rivals’ had a delight- 
ful lyric by James Stephens and was beautifully 
sung. It is a difficult song to appraise on first hear- 
ing, but one listener found it of absorbing interest.” 
Must have been Deems’ wife. 
pa aba RS 
Although not yet officially announced, it is no 
secret that Paul Bender, the Munich bass, will be at 
the Metropolitan Opera next winter. He had a con- 
tract several years ago, but was prevented from fill- 
ing it at the time by the war. Bender is a basso can- 
tante. His coming means that we will undoubtedly 
have “Die Meistersinger” next season, since he is 
without question the best Hans Sachs now singing 
the role. 


ee 

Once in a while we are suffused with happiness 
at the fact that it does not seem possible for an 
efficiency expert to worm himself into the art of 
music; in fact, we are attacked with this feeling 
about once a day, every time we pay our breakfast 
check. Being a modest person we drop in for a 
forty cent “club” every morning on our way to the 
office. It is a very simple repast consisting of three 
items—fruit, toast and coffee. When the blonde 
waitress comes to make out the check she has quite 
a feat in bookkeeping to perform. First, down 
goes “Club No. 2” or 3 or 4, whatever it is; then 
each item separately and then the figure “40” in four 
separate places, after which another young lady 
stamps no less than four artistic stars on the check. 
Then we are allowed to pay it. Yes, lucky indeed 
it is for music that the efficiency expert has not been 
able to get his hands on harmonious sounds as yet. 


aan = Qe 
PANTOMIME 


Somebody writing on music in The Freeman says: 
“The Metropolitan’s audiences are oddly tolerant 
of defects that seriously impair a performance and 
yet could be most easily remedied. Mr. So and So” 
—naming him—‘“sang rather better than last year, 
and as well, probably, as he will ever sing. It is 
strange, however, that his audiences do not suggest 
to him in certain well understood and kindly ways, 
that his putting an aspirate before an open vowel 
when he carries it from one note to another is a 
crude and comical fault.” Quite true it is that the 
aspirate before the open vowel is not tolerated in the 
best vocal society nowadays ; but ever since we read 
this passage we have cudgeled our brains to think 
how we, as a member of the audience, might be 
able to convey our dislike of the unnecessary “H” 
to the gentleman on the stage without the use of 
speech. If we should call out our objections, we 
would most certainly (and rightly) be ejected from 
the sacred walls of the Metropolitan; nor can we 
think of any pantomime which could possibly con- 
vey the meaning to the offending singer without at 
the same time resulting in our being removed on a 
charge of “drunk and disorderly.” 


— Oe 
ROSSINI, EPICURE 


There are many anecdotes regarding the Epicurean 
talents of Rossini and the Corriere di Milano relates 
two which are perhaps not well known. His friend, 
Lavignac, was in the habit of bringing him every 
once in a while a gift of a dozen rare fish of a 
species found only in the Gulf of Guascogna, One 
morning the composer took him aside and said to 
him, “My dear fellow, I should be much obliged 
if you would not bring me these fishes on a Satur- 
day, for I always have guests at lunch and dinner 
on that day. When I have your delicious fish I 
want to eat them alone in peace and without the 
necessity of conversing, although I am a good hus- 
band and always give one of y ath to my wife.” 

Once in Paris while the composer was gazing upon 
a great bunch of asparagus displayed in a window 
and marked at a price of sixty francs, he observed 
an old English lady who was evidently aware of his 
identity and was gazing at him, although trying to 
appear not to do so. Recognizing that he had to de 
with a hero-worshipper, he suddenly faced her, 
walked toward her, then stood still and turned slow- 
ly around on his heels three times. Then he said: 
“Well, are you satisfied? Have you had a good view 
of me? Now you may pay for the entertainment. 
Do you see that beautiful bunch of asparagus? 
Send it to my house as quickly as you can.” Off he 
walked while the old lady hurried into the shop and 
bought the asparagus, rejoicing to be allowed thus 
to “honor” so famous a man, 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


In the Herald of last Sunday, Benjamin De Cas- 
seres (that fascinating essayist with the fancy of 
Saltus and the style of Huneker) publishes a review 
of two recent volumes of Nietzsche letters that have 
come from the press of Doubleday, Page & Co. and 
Boni & Liveright. Of course De Casseres, like 
every other intelligent person, is an unreserved ad- 
mirer of the great talent of Nietzsche, and does not 
look upon him as the arch enemy of the human race 
and the prime instigator of the World War. On 
the contrary, De Casseres culls passages from the 
Nietzsche work wherein that always sincere author 
attacks Prussia—he calls it “a power full of the 
greatest dangers for culture”—Germany as a whole, 
the German people—‘‘Heavens, what extraordinary 
people these Germans are! And how tedious! Not 
a single intelligent word ever comes to me from that 
direction !”—the German language, customs and 
ideas. Nietzsche refers to “German cattle,” declares 
that there “is no other culture but that of France,” 
looks upon German philosophers as “counterfeiters,” 
and climaxes with this stiff defi: “All my instincts 
have declared war on Germany.” During the war 
the man in the street was made to look upon 
Nietzsche’s “superman” as the personification of 
ruthless Teutonism and the human embodiment of 
the doctrine that might is right. What is Nietzsche’s 
superman in reality? Simply “Be hard [on your- 
self] and live dangerously.” The existence of man 
justifies man. The existence of pain justifies pain. 
The existence of death justifies death. Whatever is, 
is a bridge to a beyond. Perpetually create new 
vistas, new values, new heights. Fuse will and 
dream. Put wings on your vices. Let your pur- 
pose be a sword. Exalt your pains. Make golden 
butterflies of your griefs. Be playwright to your- 
self. Let your brain play Shakespeare to your 
fatalities. “If this be not Faith—then what does the 
word mean?” asks De Casseres. 

nne 


Nietzsche, “the monster,” is shown in one of his 
letters spending several weeks in Basle buying 
Christmas toys for the children of Wagner and for 
Cosima. He writes: “One ceases from loving one’s 
self properly when one ceases from exercising one’s 
self in love toward others.” H. L. Mencken writes 
the foreword for one of the new Nietzsche volumes, 
and De Casseres quotes him as setting down the 
opinion. that Wagner failed to apprehend the full 
greatness of Nietzsche. “As a matter of fact,” com- 
ments De Casseres, “Nietzsche outgrew Wagner. 
Nietzsche was a sun that burst at high noon. Wag- 
ner was a sun that grew senescent. Compare ‘Par- 
sifal’ with ‘Zarathustra.’ However, it is a good thing 
that Nietzsche did not live to the age of Wagner— 
he, too, might have done his ‘Parsifal.’” Wagner 
may or may not have realized Nietzsche’s real value, 
but the evidence seems to show that the boss of Bay- 
reuth considered himself greater than anyone else 
in the world, and regarded Nietzsche’s worth as 
consisting primarily of the ability to write propa- 
ganda for the Wagner theories and music dramas. 
When Nietzsche became disgusted at Wagner’s con- 
ceit and his acceptance of the fulsome flatteries of 
his devotees, and realized that the composer was not 
as anxious to advance art as he was to front-page, 
deify, and enrich Wagner, the outraged philosopher 
wrote his famous pamphlet against his former friend 
and fellow reformer and wound up by declaring 
“Carmen” to be more Grecian and a greater work 
than any by the creator of the Orientalized and sen- 
sual “Ring” operas. Wagner never forgave the in- 
sult even though he met Nietzsche again many years 
afterward for a short time and conversed politely 
with him. 

ere 

One passage by the “Zarathustra” philosopher 
should be kept away from the young ultra-modern 
composers who consider themselves martyrized by 
the critics. In 1883 Nietzsche wrote to his sister, 
Mme. Foerster-Nietzsche, from Sils-Maria: “It is 
absolutely necessary that I should be misunderstood ; 
nay, I would even go further and say that I must 
succeed in being understood in the worst possible 
way and despised.” 

ere 

Heywood Broun (in the New York World) tells 
a story exemplifying the standing which music critics 
on daily papers occupy in the estimation of the 
editors. e tale relates to that musical critic who 


rushed down to his paper intent upon describing a 
masterpiece. He sat down and began to write, toss- 


ing over sheet after sheet, and pausing only long 
enough to shout “copy.” Presently a copy reader 
approached and asked politely, “What sheet are you 
on now, Mr. T.?” 
“This is twenty-six,” answered the music critic. 
“Mark it page three,” said the copy reader. 
mRe 
Not having heard “The Love of Three Oranges” 
we cannot judge as to the merits of that opera, but 
Howard Shelley’s friend writes him from Chicago 
that he did not like Prokofieff’s work. Which led 
Howard to remark, “Mock oranges, apparently.” 
neR,e,e 
Harold McCormick, according to latest reports, 
was to marry Ganna Walska, Mary Garden, Mrs. 
Stillman, Emma Goldman, Mlle. Lenglen, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mme. Curie, and the Dolly Sisters. 
eRe 
Willy (listening to a four handed piano selection) : 
“I really enjoy this,” 
Nilly: “Why?” 
Willy: “With two of them playing, they’ll finish 
it sooner.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SUBDUING THE MOB 


How a “kid” band subdued a mob is told in the 
following from the Ford International Weekly, the 
Dearborn Independent : 

“It is amazing what the Cardinals and the Horse- 
shoes have done in Maysville. Within a compara- 
tively short time they have cut the ground complete- 
ly from under ‘jazz’—not alone ‘jazz’ music, but the 
shady pastimes that lately are grouped under the 
name of ‘jazz.’ Along with this elimination of sug- 
gestive music, these bands have wiped out the an- 
tagonistic feeling that exists generally between per- 
sons who live in small towns and small cities, and 
the persons who live in the surrounding country ; 
saved Maysville from being looted and burned by 
an infuriated mob of tobacco growers; and led 
grouches, who formerly lurked in the gloomy under- 
growth of pessimism, out into the lilting glare of 
jovial optimism. 

“Maysville is one of the important Kentucky to- 
bacco centers. Several times during the year ‘to- 
bacco sales’ are held in Maysville. On these days 
growers from all sections of the highlands that sur- 
round Maysville congregate in the city to dispose 
of their crops. These growers are all sorts and 
classes and types of men, a good many of them ‘hill 
billies,’ who seldom see a town or a city at any other 
time of the year. 

“On one particular day about 6,000 growers were 
in Maysville. Prices were low, and the growers 
were in a sullen mood. Ina short time these 6,000 
growers were a thoroughly enraged mob that milled 
about the streets, and there were many threats that 
culminated in a determination to loot and burn the 
city in retaliation for the low prices that were 
offered. Business and professional leaders of the 
city were unable to get the crowd to listen to them; 
the mob refused to follow the leadership of any 
city man. At noon the people of Maysville were 
terrified. The business streets were crowded with 
frenzied men. It appeared to be a question of only 
minutes before an irresponsible leader would ap- 
pear, and then there would be looting and burning. 

“When conditions reached that point some one 
suggested the Cardinals as a means of subduing the 
mob. It was a risky thing to contemplate, sending 
these youngsters into the midst of 6,000 men who 
were maddened by disappointment. But every other 
means had been tried and had failed. The band was 
assembled after thirty minutes’ frantic telephoning. 
Because the Cardinals are ‘Blue Grass’ from their 
feet up, not one of them flinched when they marched 
through the mob, and into the center of the public 
square. When they reached there they began to 
play. Within a short time they were surrounded by 
nearly 3,000 members of the mob. The band played 
on, and gradually the tobacco growers in the circle 
about them were quieted. Within half an hour from 
the time the band appeared it started to march to 
the opera house, playing ‘My Old Kentucky Home.’ 
The mob opened to let the boys pass, closed in be- 
hind, and followed the Cardinals to the opera house. 

“Few more than 1,200 persons can be accommo- 
dated in the Maysville opera house. Nearly 2,000 
members of the mob managed to squeeze into it be- 
hind the band. There was another concert, and later 
prominent citizens got the attention of the mob. 
Other prominent citizens obtained the attention of 
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the overflow on the streets. The upshot of the affair 
was that, under the leadership of responsible men, 
the growers were pacified.” 

——o 

STRAUSS 

It was due entirely to the enterprise of Milton Dia- 
mond of the International Concert Direction, and 
his associate, Sol Hurok, that American music 
lovers and lovers of fair play had the privilege, the 
honor and the pleasure of seeing, hearing and ap- 
plauding Richard Strauss. That Richard Strauss 
is the world’s greatest living composer can not be 
questioned, nor will any question arise as to his seri- 
ousness, genuineness and sincerity as a musician. 
Whether or not one is altogether in sympathy with 
the general trend of his development, from the ex- 
cessively programatic symphonic poem to the cham- 
ber music orchestral suite of Mozartian simplicity, 
there can certainly be no doubt as to his position 
among the world’s master musicians, and it was 
gratifying to note that our American audiences ac- 
corded him the enthusiastic welcome that is his due. 
Gratifying, too, is the fact that America showed 

its common sense and breadth of vision in disre- 
garding the fact of the composer’s nationality, and 
welcoming him with open hearted generosity. It 
has been refreshing to realize that this country un- 
derstands that music has nothing to do with politics 
and race conflicts. The managers are to be com- 
mended upon their firm belief in this country’s san- 
ity, and congratulated upon their success. 

—---@—-— - 

BEFORE—AND AFTER 


Once in a while something occurs to remind us 
of the fact that in pre-Wagner days there were only 
two kinds of women’s voices, soprano and alto, and 
three of men’s, tenor, baritone and bass. All the 
minor divisions were unheeded by earlier composers. 
Verdi wrote some of his best heroine roles just for 
plain soprano, and it is interesting to note that there 
is a reversion to type, as one might say, this season. 
Edith Mason, of the Chicago Opera, is a lyric so- 
prano with rather dramatic tendencies, as they are 
ranked today, but she has scored striking success 
with Gilda in “Rigoletto,” a role that coloraturas 
are apt to consider their exclusive property nowa- 
days; and another case is that of the Metropolitan’s 
excellent dramatic soprano, Claudia Muzio, who 
made one of the greatest successes of her career as 
Violetta in “La Traviata” at Buenos Aires last sum- 
mer, another role which is generally thought to be- 
long only to the ladies with athletic voices. 


danenenesieliereioni 
“THE PERFECT MODERNIST” PLEASES 
Danville, Va., Jan, 5, 1922 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the splendid 
articles on “The Perfect Modernist” that have ' been 
running in your most interesting magazine for the past five 
weeks. I hope no American composer is missing these 
thoroughly vital articles. It seems to me that if the same 
high plane is maintained throughout this little “primer,” as 
it is called, that has been adhered to this far, these articles 
ought to repay every composer's careful reading, and for 
the young composer be worth a lifetime subscription to the 
Musica, Courter. In fact, to every serious musician who 
wants to be a good judge of music, they are enlightening to 
a high degree. When you finish with the “primer,” please 
take up the next book by Mr. Patterson! By the way, may 
I ask his address, as I should like to write him a personal 
note of appreciation 

May I add a personal word and say that I like Mr. Pat 
terson’s ideas so well, and they correspond so perfectly to 
mine, that I have sent you a new composition of mine en- 
titled “Quill Dance,” merely to show that I am really en 
thusiastic about his common sense and reasonable views. 

Yoars, etc., (Signed) Evucen Putnam, 


His address is care of THe Musicat Courter. 


ee 

PARKER FELLOWSHIP IN ROME 

The American Academy in Rome announces a 
competition for the Horatio Parker Fellowship in 
Musical Composition, This Prix de Rome is open 
to unmarried men who are citizens of the United 
States. The winner will have the privilege of a 
studio and three years’ residence at the Academy in 
Rome, with opportunity for travel to the leading 
musical centers of Europe. He will receive an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex 
ceed $1,000 yearly for traveling expenses. The 
award will be made only to a musician of exceptional 
promise already thoroughly trained in technic. En- 
tries will be received until March 1. Anyone inter- 
ested should apply for circular of information and 
application form to Roscoe Guernsey, executive sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park ave- 
nue, New York. 

—--@©@—- —- 
HANS KRONOLD DEAD 

Just as the Musica, Courter goes to press word 
comes of the sudden death of Hans Kronold, cellist 
and composer, who passed away at his home. 
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THE IRRECONCILABLES 


We are living in a great age. Whether or not it 
is an age that will be recognized as great in days to 
come, like the age of Beethoven or the age of Wag- 
ner, we have no means of knowing, but we cannot 
doubt that it is great, though it may be overshadowed 
in days to come, as it appears to be by days past 
and gone, by epoch-making geniuses whose brilliancy 
causes other lights to grow dim and weak by com- 
parison. 

It is a day of experimentation and discovery. Not 
only in music and the other arts, but in the sciences, 
in social forms and laws, in politics, in every line of 
human endeavor, it is a day of rapid change, a day 
of rapid advance. For, however bitter may be the 
carping of the irreconcilables, change is always ad- 
vance where it is brought about by human will-force. 
There are times, indeed, when we seem to be going 
backward, But that is only in the seeming. It is 
only, in reality, the breaking down of rules the ob- 
servance of which has become so fixed a habit that 
our mind-muscles have become stiff, afflicted with a 
sort of chronic mental anchylosis, 

And all of us know how painful it is to loosen 
up stiff joints!’ Most of us would rather let them 
be stiff, and continue to limp around with a lame 
mind, rather than put up with the painful incon- 
venience of jerking them loose and getting a new 
lease of life. This state of mind is bad enough in 
the ordinary practical things of life; it is far worse 
in music, because music is the most habit-forming of 
human activities. Music is a thing which gains with 
familiarity. Most people like the old music best. 
Most people, in fact, get very little pleasure out of 
serious music until they have heard it often enough 
to become familiar with it. When everything else 
of a long past era has disappeared from our daily 
life and consciousness, it is not uncommon to find 
that its music alone still lives. How little else, for 
instance, has come down to us from the days of 
tach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart! 

Perhaps this quality has something to do with our 
attitude toward experiments in music. New forms 
and styles are offered us in the other arts and we 
merely laugh. The “new” literature and poetry, the 
pictures of the “cubists” and other experimenters, 
new dramatic ideas—we find them merely amusing. 
As for getting excited about them, it never occurs 
to us. But place music of a similar nature before 
a concert or opera audience and they receive it with 
such violent evidences of opposition that it seems at 
times as if it would be necessary to call in the police. 

Why there should be such a marked difference in 
the attitude of a theater audience and a concert 
audience it is impossible to explain even by the 
theory of familiarity advanced above. Nor does the 
explanation that concert audiences must hiss pieces 
they do not like so as to get the sort they do like, 
appeal as entirely covering the ground, It is easier 
to believe that music has an influence on the nervous 
system that arouses us to a violence that we would 
never think of in connection with a play or a book 
or a picture unless they offended our religion, our 
politics or some other of our pet ideals, 

In other words, in the realm of thought the in- 
tellect may say to itself that there may be some 
truth in new ideas, but the nervous system that is 
attacked by unpleasant sounds revolts without paus- 
ing to think it over, and we scratch as instinctively 
as does the cat whose fur is stroked the wrong way. 
Then, if the thing is repeated, the nerves find them- 
selves less sensitive to this cause of irritation, and 
we are either simply bored or we begin to get a little 
pleasure from it, a pleasure which finally, in some 
cases at least, grows to an adoration that makes us 
wonder at our earlier attitude toward it. 

But there are certain individuals, especially among 
the critics, who are, to say the least of it, hard to 
convince. In every age of progress there have been 
critics who have stood up in bitter opposition to the 
work of musicians who have been, ultimately, ac- 
knowledged to be great by all the world. And the 
interesting feature of this is the fact that this oppo- 
sition has almost invariably been to great artists, 
hardly ever to unimportant men, The little men 
seem generally either to have been left alone or 
praised—the great men continually hounded with 
bitterest invective. So that, if we would discover 
how great a man is, we have but to note how many 
people are opposed to him. 

Who, then, are the great ones of today? No single 
name occurs to one. The Wagner scandal'has long 
since died down; the Strauss question has ceased to 
be a question over which anyone can get excited; 
Debussy is universally accepted; Puccini is only 
criticised in France; and as for the moderns—— ! 

They are so generally received with good humored 


tolerance and dispassionate consideration that one 
wonders if they are of much importance. Certainly, 
either the world and the critics have changed, or 
these moderns are too unimportant to bother about. 
The critics are frankly amused—most of them—and 
the public partly amused and partly bored. Some- 
times there is noise, but it seems only a personal 
matter between factions. 

On the other hand—and this is worth thinking 
about—rag time and jazz are being stormed at 
more and more both in the land of their birth, Amer- 
ica, and in the land of their adoption, the rest of the 
civilized world. 

Rag time and jazz are, however, not subjects for 
critical consideration from a musical point of view. 
Like all folks-music, they are mere germs, and 
critical comment deals with development. Like or 
dislike of a melody is merely a matter of taste, but 
it is easy to put one’s finger on poor development. 
This is not as it should be, but seems to be a fact. 
One would rather see the critics put their foot (col- 
lective) down and state with force that some things 
are lacking in basic melodic invention. If the critics 
of the past had judged from that point of view they 
would never have made the mistakes that they did 
with regard to Wagner, for even a superficial exam- 
ination of his works must convince any unbiased 
observer of the splendor of his invention. 

That is what the critics seem to have overlooked. 
They pounced upon him because he failed to accord 
respect to traditional rules of arrangement and de- 
velopment, and to have been so blinded by the dress 
that they were unable to perceive the beauty it 
covered. They found the dress out of style, just as 
some of our lady friends might today find a dress 
out of style, and the woman so clothed would be 
scorned by them for parading herself in such habili- 
ments, even though she were as lovely as- Venus, 
Hebe and all the Graces. Scorned, be it noted, by 
the women, her sisters, not by the men, her pos- 
sible lovers. For it is only the women who uphold 
traditions of dress. 

And it is often enough only the critics who uphold 
the traditions of musical dress—they seem to be 
blind to musical content apart from the dress. It 
is certainly, at least, a fact that Wagner was ac- 
cepted by the people long before the critics acknowl- 
edged his claim to greatness. It is certainly a fact 
that his works became the chief support of the Ger- 
man opera houses long before even the musicians 
and managers could persuade themselves to with- 
draw their opposition to him. And this line of con- 
sideration brings us directly to the observation that 
the world of music lovers might be segregated into 
various groups according to their lights. One might 
name three or four, and there may be a dozen or 
more. One, certainly, includes the critics, though 
it must be doubted if they have any claim to be 
called music lovers; then there is the aristocracy to 
whom opera and concert is a social affair—sensa- 
tion lovers, people who want to be in the swim, peo- 
ple who pride themselves upon being up to date, and 
the like—they form a good sized group—and then, 
finally, and most important of all, there is the mass 
of common people who love things just because they 
love them, and know not why, but love them all the 
more passionately for that. 


Two of these groups, it will be seen, are “anti,” . 


two of them are “pro.” The critics and the society 
people are almost sure to be “anti,” for the reason 
that the former find the whole basis of their lives in 
jeopardy, while the latter might suffer a loss of 
social prestige. A curious instance of this was ob- 
served not long ago at the Paris opera when a 
quarrel arose as to-whether the Wagner operas 
should be given in a dark house. Naturally, if box 
parties are the only thought, operas all brightness 
and lightness will be most sought after. As one 
matron put it, “you don’t invite your friends to a 
funeral.” There was also bitter opposition on the 
part of habituées of the Paris opera when the Rus- 
sian ballet endangered the undisputed sway of the 
old fashioned ballet costume—stockinet tights and a 
tarlatan flounce (known as the “tutu”). It was 
reported at the time that some subscribers to the 
opera who had held their seats for many years 
threatened to withdraw if the ballet wore character 
costumes. Whether they did actually carry out this 
threat is a matter of no moment. The interesting 
part of it is the fact that people could so vigorously 
uphold their traditions, especially when their tradi- 
tions were based on anything so stupid. Stupid, 
indeed, when we consider that, ‘no matter what the 
characters portrayed, the costumes were almost in- 
variably the same. This was not unlike the old style 
opera wherein the music rarely suited the action, 
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and the dying heroine might be expected to sing a 
waltz song with trills and runs galore. 

All an old story now, but its bearing on the pres- 
ent day is still to be considered. Traditions die hard, 
until people make up their minds to forget them. 
And that seems to be, to some extent, the intention 
of this decade. Bolshevism is in the air, and though 
it is rapidly losing its popularity, that loss seems to 
be rather one of name than of fact. The fact of 
freedom and the casting off of shackles is still with 
us and seems to be in the air, like Wells’ poison gas. 
The musical modernists have grasped it, some of 
them with a certain show of common sense, some of 
them, like some of the painters, as a mere cloak 
for their nakedness. 

Still, one cannot dismiss it with that. There is 
more modernism than lack of talent. Men like 
Schonberg, Casella, Ornstein, Bartok, Scriabin, 
Fourdrain, Stravinsky and others obviously have 
talent. They have all definitely proved that in 
their early work. They have written what we call 
“real” music before turning to the extremes that 
entitle them to the label of modernist. Why have 
they changed? And why have the critics not set 
themselves up against them as did the irreconcilables 
of old against nearly every innovation in art? 

Strauss and Wagner, and even poor harmless Bee- 
thoven, and Liszt, and who knows how many more, 
were raked over the coals by people of their own 
generation most unmercifully, yet they were surely 
mild enough as compared with these wild-eyed, or 
wild-eared, moderns who have cast out and denied 
the two very foundational elements of music: har- 
mony and melody, Even rhythm is gone. Nothing 
is left but color and “harmonic planes” whatever 
they may be. But where are the irreconcilables? 
Has the world gone mad that they do not rise in 
their silly might and howl and rant and scream and 
stamp in their age-long effort to put a brake on evo- 
lution ? 

Or have the critics and the snobs become sane? 
Is that possible? Hardly! All the fun would go 
out of life if the professional scoffers were to weigh 
things with the light of reason. What would the 
world be without the Hanslicks and the Beckmes- 
sers? A dreary place indeed! No, It is safer and 
more reasonable to believe, as already suggested, 
that they do not take the modernists seriously. Or 
perhaps it is that they take the modernists so seri- 
ously that they see the futility of opposition. That 
has certainly been the case with some critics of art. 
They have sunk back in despair. One of them 
wrote not long ago in Paris: “I went to the salon 
of the Independents, and what did I see? Rows 
upon rows of pictures that were utterly meaningless 
to me. They had no relationship or association with 
what is known as art or painting. Describe them? 
I cannot. Criticise them? I have no idea where to 
begin. They are not pictures—they are canvases 
covered with color. Generally they represent noth- 
ing. When they do represent any reeognizable ob- 
ject, they are so out of drawing, so barbarous in 
color and design that they might be mistaken for the 
first-grade school work of an idiot. Yet we know 
that many of the painters of them possess a 
thoroughgoing technic—” and so on, a whole column 
or more of puzzled depression and pessimistic reflec- 
tion, the sum total of which is: you cannot criticise 
what you cannof'understand, and you cannot under- 
stand what is meaningless. 

Yet these pictures sell—yet the corresponding 
phase in music wins adherents and brings fame, or 
at least, notoriety, to the composers. Will it last? 
will it change? will it gradually crystallize into 
something all the world can understand? Or will 
the world gradually learn to understand and enjoy 
it as it is? All questions that cannot now be an- 
swered; but more puzzling than these questions is 
the defection, the motirnful silence or sane and sin- 
cere effort to appreciation, of the critics and the irre- 
concilables. But let us pause a moment and see if 
that is a fact. What would these critics do supposing 
that these works were eminently successful, ac- 
claimed as works of genius by the mob—what would 
these critics do then? Supposing the opponents of 
Wagner and Strauss and other revolutionary artists 
were alive today, what would they do if Schénberg, 
Ornstein et al. were the pets of the public? Would 
they then sit silent and puzzle their brains in an effort 
to understand and to be perfectly sane and fair and 
reasonable ? 

They would not, and by the same token it is im- 
possible to suppose that the critics and the irrecon- 
cilables of today would be silent and sane and rea- 
sonable, would treat the matter humorously as they 
now do, if these modernists and futurists were car- 
rying the world by storm. In other words, it is 
not the musicians and their works that the critics 
oppose, but the public, the poor deluded pubic, being 
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led astray, debauched and prostituted by these art 
bandits. 

The critics and the irreconcilables who exclaim, 
protest, inveigh, cry out, and raise their voices 
against these “abuses” constitute themselves de- 
fenders of the public. They twit, taunt, satirize and 
‘ampoon the artist who dares to follow his own 
path his own way—but only if he is successful. If 
he is a failure, if he fails to get a following, they 
merely laugh and call him a fool and have done with 
ii. It is a good deal like similar procedure in other 
walks of life. The quack and the faker gets by for 
a long time if he is just a hanger on, a failure. But 
let him win success in his fraudulent schemes and 
he brings a hornet’s nest about his ears. 

Why is that? Well, not to use unpleasant words, 
let it be left to the individual reader to place the true 
interpretation upon such things. It is a parallel 
fact that it is almost always impossible to get con- 
eerted action against small abuses, even if these 
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small abuses.add up in the aggregate to a formid- 
able mountain of evil. Why? Simply because those 
small abuses, the wrongdoing of many small indi- 
viduals, do not directly injure any of us. But let 
one of these small individuals become prominent, 
and immediately there is a howl of protest. 

This is a selfish world and the instinct of self- 
preservation is a selfish thing. It is also a very wise 
thing and makes no mistakes. Therefore, since the 
present works.of the moderns cause no very violent 
protest, it is perfectly certain that they are not worth 
much, . And therefore, also, when the modern ar- 
rives among us who does amount to much he will 
be received with just as many stones, bricks and other 
friendly. missiles as greeted his great predecessors. 
The public will welcome him. The irreconcilables 
will do their best to stone him to death.- And, as 
usual, the people will win and the irreconcilables will 
lose. It is a queer, world and a merry one, my 
masters. 
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and the effect adds much to his impersonations, Naturally 
so! All the pathos and anguish of the part he brought out 
without exaggerating even a little, and all in all he fully 
deserved the ovation he received at the end of the first act, 
and again after the second. Crimi had to respond to at 
least ten curtain calls, which came from admirers all over 
the huge auditorium. He is, indeed, an artist worthy of the 
position he holds at the Metropolitan as one of the most 
dependable singers. Moranzoni conducted with authori- 
tativeness and spirit. 
Sunpay Eventnc Concert, JANUARY 8. 

The bright and particular star of the eighth Sunday even- 
ing concert was Erika Morini, violinist, whose wonderful 
tone and artistic interpretation grips and holds one to the 
exclusion of all other interests. The enthusiasm of her 
audience knew no bounds, and after the Mendessohn con- 
certo in E minor she was recalled times without number. 
Upon her second appearance she gave the Tschaikowsky 
“Souvenir d'un lieu cher” and Laub’s polonaise. Her en- 
cores added to the delight of her audience, inasmuch as 
they were, in the main, numbers with which the public is 
entirely familiar. 

On the program with Miss Morini were Marie Sundelius, 
soprano, and Morgan Kingston, tenor. Mme. Sundelius’ 
lovely soprano was heard to advantage in the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” and a group of shorter numbers. Mr. King- 
ston’s contributions were the “Flower Song” from “Car- 
men” and a group which included Strauss’ “Zueignung.” 
Mr. Kingston is another sterling artist whom it is ever a 
pleasure to hear. 

The orchestra, under the able direction of Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, was heard in the overture to Mendelssohn’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” an interesting suite from 





Rimsky-Korsakoff's opera “Mada,” and the bacchanale 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” 

Wilfrid Pelletier was at the piano for Mme. Sundelius 
and Mr. Kingston, and Emanuel Balaban for Miss Morini. 


The St. Olaf Choir’s Program 


The second appearance of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir in 
New York City will take place at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Tuesday evening, January 17, at 8:30 p. m. 

The St. Olaf Choir is a body of sixty-four mixed voices 
from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., which made its 
initial appearance in New York in April, 1920, and cre- 
ated a most favorable impression. The choir since that 
time has been increased from fifty-two to sixty-four 
voices, including soloists, but in accordance with the pre- 
vious policy the names of the soloists are not given. 

The program consists entirely of selections from the 
hymnology of the Protestant Church and is sung a capella 
and from memory. In this it differs from any other simi- 
lar organization. The program follows: 

The Spirit Also Helpeth Us.............60005: .J. Sebastian Bach 
Motet for Double Chorus, 
Andante con moto; Allegro non tanto; Alla re Choral, 


a PPS Per eee I » Hassler (1613) 

*How Fair the Church of Christ Shall Stand; Choral from Schu 

mann’s Gesangbuch (1539)...........4 rr. by T. Kinge (1699) 

ia SEY Ry cdined Chea uaee dh bobdyss 00% 45.6% Georg Schumann 
Psalm 92: 1, 2, 4, 12, 14, 15 

Yea, Tho Thru Death’s Gloomy Vale..,........ Georg Schumann 


Psalm 23:4 
Dee: es Eis. 5 es cs wkasdwertn these? 
Psalm 13: 

Motet for Advent Season............0-.0555 
*horal: “O, How Shall I Receive Thee.” 

Entrance Scene: “Lord Hosanna, the Son of David.” 
Praise the Lord, O My Soul...........ccceeeeees .A. Gretchaninoff 
Anthem for Sixteen Voice: 
A Christmas Song—"Night and a Lonely Star”’..F. M. Christiansen 
ee Cn SOM a6 e ess GC ecbek Cans teneeenes t Fourteenth Century 
*Praise to the Lord (Published first time in 1668 by Peter Soehren) 
Choral Anthem for Double Chorus 
Note: The numbers marked (*) are arranged for this choir by 
. Merius CHRisTiIANsEN 


. Georg Schumann 





.. Gustav Schreck 














CELEBRATING AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT 


Members and manager of the London String Quartet and the San Francisco Chamber Music 


Society snapped at the 


foot of the Victory Monument in Union Square Park, San Francisco, after their joint recital in that city on December 
19. This concert is the first in musical history in which two first rank chamber music organizations, one consisting of 
native-born Englishmen, the other of native-born Americans have joined hands. The concert created a sensation and re- 


ceived a great, ovation. Reading from left to right they are: 
founder and flutist, O. M. S.; Walter Ferner, violoncellist, C. M. 8.; 
‘Colbert, manager; Louis Fird, second violin, OC. M. 8.; James Levey, first violin, L. 8. Q.; H. Waldo Warner, viola, 
L. &. Q.; O:-Warwick-Hvans, -violoncello, L, 8S: Q-+ Nathan Firestone, viola, C, M. 8. 


Thomas W.. Petre, second violin, L. 8. Q.; Blias Hecht, 
Louis Persinger, first violin, C. M. 8.; Jessica 


(Photo by Lothers & Young.) 





I SEE THAT 





Richard Strauss left last week for home on the S.S. 
America, 

Yvonne Gall, formerly of the Chicago Opera, now is sing- 
ing with success in Stockholm. 

Elly Ney will make her tenth New York appearance of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on January 22. 

Pietro A. Yon has been elected an honorary organist of the 
Vatican, Rome. 

Two American composers, Stanley Avery and Aaron Cop 
land, received honorable mention in the competition for 
the Prix de Paris, 

Estelle Liebling will henceforth be under the exclusive 
management of Daniel Mayer. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez now has her fourth engagement for 
Baltimore this season. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are recording for the Victor 
Phonograph Company. 

Elena Gerhardt is the first artist engaged for the series 
of the Art Society of Pittsburgh next season. 

Percy Grainger will give his only New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on February 11. 

Mrs, George Lee Bready will continue her series of opera 
recitals at the Ambassador through January 

Olive Nevin was the soloist at the annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Wellesley Club. 

Harold Henry's first Paris recital was given before a ca 
pacity audience. 

Winifred Byrd has returned from a successful tour on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Lyell Barber, pianist, has won the praise of both the New 
York and Chicago critics. 

Dr. William C. Carl is conducting a master class at the 
Guilmant Organ School. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson's song recital in Alexandria, Va., 
led to three engagements. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir is scoring one success after 
the other on tour. 

Clara Butt will soon set sail for America from Australia 
The Harvard Glee Club will tour again in the spring, the 
first concert taking place in New York, April 17 
Louise Davidson now 1s traveling representative of the 

International Concert Direction 

It is rumored that an Italian season of grand opera will be 
given in the spring at the Theater des Champs Elysées 
in Paris. 

Ernesto Berimen will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of March 30. 

Giovanni Martinelli has become interested in trapshooting 

Laura E. Morrill has arranged a series of Sunday afternoon 
musicales at her New York vocal studios. 

The Letz Quartet is booked to appear for the third year 
in succession at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has returned from a ten days’ visit with 
Raisa and Rimini in Chicago. 

Levitzki’s own A major waltz received the largest numbet 
of votes in a plebiscite taken in Sydney to determine 
the numbers for his farewell recital 

John Philip Sousa will write a march for the Portland, Ore., 
1925 World Fair. 

William Knabe & Co. gave a reception in honor of Rich 
ard Strauss and Elizabeth Schumann 

Mme. Calvé demonstrated at her New York recital that she 
is as much of an artist as ever. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, is to have a big music festival from 
May 23 to 25, inclusive. 

Claudia Muzio has sung in sixty opera performances since 
leaving New York Jast May. 

Ferenc Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist, has returned from 
a triumphant tour in Cuba, 

It is reported that Walter Mocchi will be back in the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires next season 

Bronislaw Huberman will make his twelfth New York con 
cert appearance this season on January 15 

While on his present tour Francis Macmillen will fill about 
fifteen engagements. 

Sasha Votichenko, sole exponent of the tympanon, recently 
played for Queen Mother Alexandra of England. 

The Camde n (N. J.) Evening Post makes the statement that 
U Kerr is one of the finest basso cantante singers 
who has ever appeared there. 

Sousa and his band gave four excellent concerts in Port 
land, Ore. 

Manfred Malkin is giving two recitals in Carnegie Hall 
this season. 

The MacPhail School of Music and Dramatic Art, of 
Minneapolis, is to have a new home 

Leo Schulz, cellist, also is a conductor of merit. 

The American Academy of Rome announces a competition 
for the Horatio Parker Fellowship in Musical Com 
position. 

Marie de Kyzer is filling many return engagements, both in 
the North and the South. 

Geraldine Farrar is appearing in motion pictures at the 
Rivoli this week. 

A music memory contest will be held in the Topeka, Kan., 
schools this month. 

Gladys St. John, coloratura soprano, sang at the Hippx 
drome last Sunday afternoon. 

Idelle Patterson is a great favorite at the Evening Mail 
concerts. 

Clarence Dickinson began his Friday Noon Concerts at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church last Friday. 

Mary Davis will give a song recital at the Princess Theater 
on January 13. 

Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan, is on tour and will 
not return to New York before March. 

Luella Meluis gave a party for fifty crippled children on 
December 24 at the Hotel McAlpin 

Nelson Illingworth is leaving this week for a tour of the 
South. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling has been made the first and only 
honorary member of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir. 
Giulio Crimi responded to at least ten curtain calls when 

he appeared in “Pagliacci” at the Metropolitan. 

Dorothy Fox gave an interesting song recital at the Na 
tional Theater on January 6, G.N. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From January 12 to January 31 





Barber, Lyell: Gerhardt, Elena: 


Washington, D, ¢ Jan. 13 
Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 17, J 

Northampton, Mass., Jan. 18, Godowsky, Leopold: 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20 Detroit, Mich., Jan. 17. 
Barcl John: Kalamazoo, Mich., Jan. 18. 
arciay, Jonn: Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 19, 
Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 16 London, Ont., Jan. 24. 


Sweet Briar, Va 
Swarthmore, Pa., Jan, 19 Hackett, Arthur: 
Montclair, N, J., Jan. 26. Pine Bluff, Kan., Jan. 12 
Baroni, Alice: Mankato, Minn., Jan. 18, 
Hartford, Conn., Jen, 153. pvoveeeney R, I, Jan 21, 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 16-17, Boston, Mass., Jan ay # 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 18. Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan, 2 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 20 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan, 23 
Jamestown, N, Y., Jan, 25. 
Scranton, Pa., Jan, 27-28 ‘ z 
Wilkesbarre, Pa,, Jan. 30 Hetormen, Brenielew : » 


Cincinnati Orchestra: | Hutcheson, Ernest: 
Memphis, ‘1 enn., Jan, 30, Cleveland, oe seg “ 
shee od Westfield, N. J., Jan. 19 


Clousson, Julie: Jeffrey, Helen: 
ansas City, fo., an Md le 1s 
Chicago, Iil., Jan. 29 Baltimore, Md., Jan : 

. A .* Middletown, N 4 fon. 23 
Curtis, Vera: Minneapolis, Minn,., Jan. 29 


seneneiet, co gee. = Jollif, Norman: 
amokin, Pa., , Newark, N, J., Jan. 25. 
Cuthbert, Frank: - 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 12. Kerns, Grace: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 14, 


D'Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Washington, D. C., Jan, 13 
Holyoke, Mass,, Jan, 17, 
Northampton, Mass., Jan, 18. 
Baltimore, Md., ano 27 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 31 

Fanning, Cecil: 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24, 


Hess, Hans: 
Chicago, Ill, Jan. 31 


Kingston, Morgan: 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 22. 
Kochanski, Paul: 
Cambridge, Mass., Jan, 12 


Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 
Atlanta, Ga., — 21. 
Dallas, Tex., Jan, 24, 


Laros, Earle: 
romenety, Ind., Jan, 20, 
Seymour, Ind., Jan, 22 


Derby, Conn.,, Jan, 25. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Ann Arbor, ich., Jan. 23. 


New London, Conn., Jan, 12. 


Newport News, Va., Jan. 25. 


Letz Quartet: 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 20. 
Lincoln, Neb., Jan, 23. 
Mexico, Mo., Jan. 25, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 31. 
MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan, 20. 
Maemillen, Francis: 
Fort Worth, Tex,, Jan. 12. 
Maier, Guy: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 12. 
Newcastle, Bin fame 13, 
Cleveland, O., . ° 
Kenosha, Wis., om 16, 
Newport News, Va., Jan, 25. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30. 
Matzenauer, Margaret: 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 22. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Pittsburgh, rs fa 12, 


Rockford, Ill., Jan, 22. 
Aurora, Ill., Jan, 23. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 25. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 28. 
Woreester, Mass., Jan. 29. 

Powell, John: 

Greenfield, Mass., Jan, 17. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 
Cincinnati, é., Jan. 30, 

Raisa, Rosa: 

Elizabeth, N, J., Jan. 26. 

Rea, Virginia: 

Albuquerque, N. M., Jan. 16, 

Reuter, Rudolph: 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 31, 

Rimini, Giacomo: 

Elizabeth, N. J., Jan. 26, 

Roberts, Emma: 
Hendersonville, N. C., Jan. 24. 

Salvi, Alberto: 

Lexington, Ky., Jan. 20. 

Schelling, Ernest : 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Jan. 17. 


Newcastle, Pa., Jan. 13, 
Kenosha, Wis., Jan. 16, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30. 


Patton, Fred: 
East Orange, N. J., Jan. 12. Schofield, Edgar: 
Paterson, N. J., Jan, 15. Mankato, Minn., Jan. 18. 
Tarrytown, N. yo Jan, 19. Seidel, Toscha: 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Jan. 20. London, Eng., Jan, 14. 
Port Chester, N. ¥., Jan. 22. Manchester, Eng., Jan. 21. 
Roselle Park, N. J., Jan. 23. Shafer, Roland: 
Utica, N. Y., oo 25, Chicago, Ill., Jan, 16. 
Peekskill, N. Y., Jan. 26, Silb Rhe mere 
Amityville, N. Y., Jan, 30. ilberta, ea: 7 
Pavloska, Irene: Newark, N, J. Jan, 29. 
; 3 Simmons, William: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 17. 


Mt, Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 26, 
Peege, Charlotte: Sparkes, Leonora: 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 12, 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 14, 

Petrauskas, Mikas: ; 
Cleveland, O,, Jan. 14, eae a a4. 
Brantford, Ont., Jan. 13. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 15, 
Zerola, Nicola: 


Grand Rapids, Jan. 17. 
Kenosha, Wis., Jan. 20, 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 22. 


Waukegan, Wis., Jan. 21. 





The Lhevinnes at Carnegie Hall January 18 

On the evening of January 18, at Carnegie Hall, Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne will be heard in a joint recital, Mme. 
Lhevinne appearing with her husband in the Rachmaninoff 
suite for two pianos, opus 17. The combination of these 
two artists 1s attracting widespread interest. Mr. 
Lhevinne’s solo numbers will include in addition to the 
Beethoven sonata, opus 111, works by Schumann, Chopin, 
Moscheles, Liszt and Balakireff. This will be Mr. 
Lhevinne’s first recital appearance in New York this sea- 
son 


Earle Laros Meets with Accident 


While in New York during the holidays, Earle Laros, 
the pianist, met with an accident when the door of an 
office building closed on his left hand. The bone and first 


joint of one of his fingers was badly bruised and it has 
so interfered with his playing that he has been obliged to 
postpone some of his early January dates. Mr. Laros’ tour 
was to have opened in Watseka, Ill., January 5, following 
which there were to be recitals in Sprinfield and Frank- 
fort, Ill, and also in the various cities of Nebraska and 
Kansas. Harry Culbertson, the pianist’s Chicago manager, 
is rearranging the tour, and according to present plans it 
will open in Greensburg, Ind., on January 20 and 22. 


Pietro Yon Honored 


The well known organist-composer, Pietro A. Yon, 
present organist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, New 
York City, was elected honorary organist of the most holy 
Basilica of St. Peter in the Vatican, Rome, Italy, by the 
chapter of St. Peter, after the meeting held on December 
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11, 1921. The decree was received by Mr. Yon on Decem- 
ber 28, and was signed in Rome by Mgr. Mariano Ugolini, 
dean of the Julian Chapel. 

Mr. Yon was born in Settimo Vittone (Piedmont, Italy) 
in 1886, studied in Milan, Turin and Rome, where at the 
— of St. Cecilia, he was graduated in 1906, being 
awarded the first prize medal of the Academy, and a special 
prize medal from the Italian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mr. Yon was for two years substitute organist at 
the Vatican and the Royal Church of Rome, and in 1907 
was appointed organist and choirmaster at the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, New York. During the past two years, 
Mr. Yon has devoted most of his time to concertising, ap- 
pearing in over one hundred cities in America and Europe. 
Among his compositions are twenty-one masses, motets, 
organ, piano, orchestral works and songs. 

Mr. Yon is an American citizen and a member of the 
American Legion. 


D’Alvarez Opens Chicago Opera Season 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, in addition to four appearances 
with the Chicago Opera Association, beginning on January 
23, the opening night, will take part in at least six other 
concerts in Greater New York, On February 17 she sings 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, at the joint concert 
of the Chaminade and University Glee clubs. On February 
25 she will sing at a musicale at the Hotel Ambassador. 
On March 11 and 12 she will be soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn and New York, and on 
April 13 she will be one of the soloists at the New York 
Oratorio Society’s performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion.” 


Another Tribute to Edward Johnson 


The following is what the Queen of Roumania wrote to 
her sister, the Grand Duchess Kirill, after the recital given 
by Edward Johnson in Paris forthe Queen: 

Edward Johnson has one of the most glorious voices I have 
ever heard. He has just sung to me. You must hear him, 

(Signed) Mania. 

September 9, 1921. 

Mr. Johnson gave a recital on the following day at the 
Villa Moulton-Dinard, and at the Queen’s request called to 
pay his respects to the Grand Dyghess at Kerr Briac, St. 

riac. 


Caroline Curtiss Sings for Rotary Club 


Caroline Curtiss, of the faculty of the University of Flor- 
ida, spent the Christmas holidays in Augusta, Ga., and 
while there the soprano participated in an entertainment 
given by the Rotary Club. In making mention of the 
event in the Augusta Chronicle the music critic of that 
paper stated that Miss Curtiss has a lyric soprano of rare 
purity and sweetness. 


Jessie Masters’ Washington Concert 


Jessie Masters, the contralto, will appear in concert at 
the National Theater, Washington, D. C., on the afternoon 
of Friday, January 20. 












Made a fine impression. 


CHICKERING PIANO 


ALFRED 


MIROVITCH 


Captivates Chicago Again 





The Daily Press Says: 


Alfred Mirovitch’s extremely personal, individual conception of 
the Chopin Sonata in B flat minor is stamped with authority. He 
invests it with unwonted vigor and holds one’s attention from the first to 
the last phrase. We noticed his excellent pedaling and the fine brilliance 
of his technique. Achieved an almost sensational effect in the march by 
beginning the final marcia movement after the cantabile phrases in D flat 
in the most tenuous pianissimo and then building up to a crashing forte. 
—Herman Devries, Chicago American, November 28, 1921. 





He has the big technique, the big sense of 
structure and a poetic feeling. He is among the important pianists. 
—Chicago Daily Journal, November 28, 1921. 


Re-engaged for Eight Appearances 
on the Coast in March 


A FEW AVAILABLE DATES STILL OPEN 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : 


S. HUROK, Aeolian Hall 












New York 


AMPICO RECORDS 
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People today are 
foolishly occupied 
with the futile 
question, “Who 
will be the succes- 
sor of Caruso?” 
= More pertinent is 
i the query, “Who is 
4! the equal of Mura- 
tore?” — Chicago 
American. 


ROMANCE 
EMBODIED. 


And Muratore—what 
a Romeo! When 
# Muratore steps upon 
# the stage, romance 
# enters with him. 





People today are fool- 
= ishly occupied with 
' the futile question, 
“Who will be the suc- 
| cessor of Caruso?” 
Fi More pertinent is the 
| query, “Who is the 
equal of Muratore?” 
His triumph last 
night was merely a 
repetition of admira- 
= tion his Romeo al- 
ways begets. 
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Management: HARRY and 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


Opinions of Two of Chicago's Most 
Prominent Vocal ‘Teachers and Music 
Editors Concerning 


LUCIEN MURATORE’S ART 


This man has now 
reached a point in 
his art where he 
can sing Tristan, 
and he is the only 
man since Jean de 
Reszke intended 
by nature and 
fitted by art for 
this part. — Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


Muratore’s singing in the 
balcony scene, in the en- 
semble at the close of the 
second act and in the 
final scene was superb, 
His tones were of a 
power that dominated 
and with a warmth of 
quality and a variety of 
eolor always exquisitely 
expressive of the mean- 
ing of the words, But it 
was not only his singing, 
it was his realization to 
the eye of Romeo which 
gave life to the old tale. 
So far as it is known here 
he is the only man who 
can satisfy both the ear 
and the eye in this role. 


This man has now 
reached a point in his art 
where he can sing Tris- 
tan, and he is the only 
man since Jean de 
Reszke intended by na- 
ture and fitted by art for 
this part. This is the 
answer to the riddle. 
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INEW YORK CONCERT | 





JANUARY 2 


Elly Ney and Van Hoogstraten with New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Two piano concertos, each nearly an hour long, and the 
variations on a Haydn theme, by Johannes Brahms, making 
two and one-half hours of instrumental music, was heard 
by genuine music lovers at Carnegie Hall, ‘New York, 
January 2, the coldest night of the season. It was an- 
nounced as a “Benefit Central European Relief Work,” and 
had Elly Ney, pianist, and her husband, Willem Van 
Hoogstraten, conductor, as principals, the latter conducting 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. Four recalls brought this 
unique pianist to the fore, following her playing of the 
Schumannesque first concerto in D minor, and similar en- 
thusiasm succeeded the concerto in B flat major. The latter 
recalled Leipsic memories, with composer Brahms—eccen- 
tric, short pants and long beard, then fifty years old—per- 
forming the work of the Gewandhaus for the first time. 
But no such playing was heard from his fingers as when 
Elly Ney plays, for this virtuoso encompasses every possible 
effect in her interpretations, Delicately beautiful passages 
in piano and orchestra were notable, first cellist Schulz 
playing his short melody in the andante with rich tone. 

Of Mynheer Van Hoogstraten’s ability as a conductor 
there is not the least question, for he knows exactly what 
he wants and is unaffectedly sincere in ali he does. The 
Haydn variations were played with refined effect, the 
audience applauding until the conductor passed the applause 
to the players 


George Smith 


The first pianist of the new year to be heard in Town 
Hall was George Smith, a young man with much ability 
and a promising future. Formerly a Bostonian, he is now 
a professor of music at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Those who came out in the cold on a_ holiday 
(Monday afternoon) to hear his recital, were not disap- 
pointed. Spontaneity and sincerity mark all his playing. 
He has an excellent technic, which is never used merely 
for display, but rather as a means for his tasteful and ar- 
tistic interpretations He has a fine command of tone color 
and nuances that give special interest to his playing ¥ he 
has a beautiful touch, a singing tone, that was well illus- 
trated in the slow part of the Chopin sonata. The presto 
of this same sonata was made especially effective by his 
fine dynamic control. Energy and a vigorous rhythm, and 
an ability to create appropriate atmosphere for his varied 
numbers were also among the qualities which made for 
his success. Insistent applause at the end of the program 


brought several encores, among which was a very clever 
waltz of his own composition. 

The complete program was as follows: 
Deen 06 TF Be oo bcc) Caahaas ee cavdieg scoot taUeeese Chopin 
DO DOOOD kos 4 ndesoies ved taeee P 
Cradle Son 
Finlandish Dance ... 
Etude Humoristick 








Sonata, B Gat miinor, Op. 39... .. cc cccvcecsacvevsvvecsees Chopin 
IO MUOON OUNE « oy 6 0's 4s bi Hoe a eaUereseveveverreste Cyril Scott 
Cn | 20) ME: nvvethemersbeneasaeadbevasabaves ol ilazounoft 
Arabesque .ceccccsscccscecvesonssevscrsessseassverns Leschetizky 
VOR BD BMA icncecescccecvpevece tivenevegueccoseseee Chopin 
Preludes, B major and D minor.......cccesrccscscccnsece Chopin 
Schorse, C Gharh MUMGE Ai occ cccsesccndvcccscdvnstoteoectne Chopin 


Jascha Heifetz 


It was to be expected—a capacity house, with standees 
filling the rear of Carnegie Hall so one had to squeeze 
this way and that way to get in, and the stage likewise 
filled. Jascha Heifetz gave his second recital and. from 
beginning to end he held his hearers spellbound with his 
masterful playing. There was magic in his music and— 
but concert goers know too well the fine artistry of this 
distinguished virtuoso to make it necessary to go into de- 
tail at this time. 

He opened the program with the Goldmark cofcerto 
in A minor, op. 2 Then came three Bach numbers for 
violin alone and in these he was especially superb. They 
were “Sarabande,” “Double” and “Tempo di Bourel.” In 
memory of Saint-Saéns he then played the late composer's 

“Havannaise,” a bewitching thing. After came “Air de 
Lensky,” by Tschaikowsky- Auer (from “Eugene Onegin”) ; 
“Perpetuo Mobile,” iby Riess; “Walter's Preislied,” from 
“Die Meistersinger,” by Wagner, and finally “Introduc- 
tion and Tarantelle,” by Sarasate. 

All of this made up the printed list, but only the half of 
the program. Eager musicians and music lovers crowded 
to the front, and, surrounded on all sides, the “real” pro- 
gram then commenced. Encore after encore followed and 
the crowd only applauded the louder after each new offer- 
ing. 

Samuel Chotzinoff was an excellent accompanist. 


JANUARY 3 


Evelione Taglione 


Evelione Taglione, another talented young pupil of Ethel 
Leginska, who made her debut in London last July and 
received the warm approval of the critics, several of whom 
said the young artist reminded one of Josef Hofmann in 
his youth, made her New York debut at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, January 3. 
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As is expected now of the Leginska exponents, Miss 
Taglione made an unusually good impréssion. She is 
simple and unassuming and her stage appearance gains the 
favor of her audience at once. “When she begins to play 
it is to reveal an ample amount of well grounded technic, 
a fine tone, and she is musicianly. Her interpretations are 
those of a mentally alert person because of their originality 
and depth. All in all, she has a bright future. 

The program opened with the Bach prelude and fugue in 
A flat major, given in the 2 spirit, and followed by 
two inventions—D minor and B flat major—by the same 
composer, The Mozart sonata in F major completed the 
group. With the second part of the program added intetest 
centered in the appearance of Ethel Leginska, who played 
for the first time in America Ornstein’s “Valse Buffon,” 
for four hands, and Stravinsky’s “Cing pieces pour piano 
a quatre mains.” The works, ultramodern in form, were 
interesting and the audience demonstrated its approval by 
acclaiming both pianists. 

In the last half of the program, Miss Taglione increased 
the impression she made earlier in the afternoon by play- 
ing a charmingly arranged group of pieces by MacDowell 
and Chopin. “Will 0’ the Wisp” and “Scotch Poem” were 
especially well liked by the responsive audience, which de- 
manded several encores, | 


Vera Poppé 


It was a thoroughly interesting recital which Vera Poppé 
gave at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of January 3, for 
she demonstrated that she has no little ability both as a 
cellist and as a composer. As far as her playing is con- 
cerned, her intonation is excellent, her tone is rich and 
warm, and her technic is adequate. Miss Poppé presented 
with musicianly understanding numbers by Bach; Rameau, 
Boccherini, Tschaikowsky and Lalo. Her contribution as 
a composer was “From a Sketch Book,” which was en- 
thusiastically received by the audience. This work in- 
cludes the following sketches: Poeme “c’est la guerre,” “A 
Lotus-Pool,” “The Cathedral,” “The Song of Pan,” and 
“La Chanson Russe.” Coenraad Bos was the accompanist, 
and, as usual, furnished artistic support at the piano. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Elena Gerhardt, Soloist 


Leopold Stokowski’s popularity with New York music 
lovers now is an assured fact and also it is an incon- 
testable one that his orchestra shares with him fully in the 
affections of our concert going public. The combination of 


« Stokowski’s musicianship and interpretative talents with 


the playing ability and responsiveness of his men, is a 
most happy one and makes for results highly artistic and 
resultingly enjoyable. The audiences at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra soirées here are of the most representative and 
enthusiastic kind. 

The chief number of last week’s program at Carnegie 
Hall was the Brahms symphony in F, given in a rendering 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 

16 WEST 36 ST NEW YORK NY 


CLAIRE DUX MADE SENSATIONAL SUCCESS TODAY AT MY BLACKSTONE 
MUSICALE MORNING HAVE NEVER PRESENTED A GREATER ARTIST NOR HAD 
ONE WIN GREATER TRIUMPH VERY LARGE AUDIENCE WAS ENTRANCED DUX 
POSSESSES BEAUTIFUL VOICE FASCINATING PERSONALITY SINGS WITH 
EXQUISITE ART SHE WAS PRONOUNCED THE GREATEST SENSATION OF THE 
MUSICAL SEASON IN CHICAGO I WISH TO SECURE HER IMMEDIATELY FOR 
RECITAL THIS SPRING AND REENGAGE FOR BLACKSTONE NEXT SEASON 
HOPE THAT EVERY MANAGER IN THE COUNTRY WILL HAVE THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT HER 


RACHEL BUSEY KINSOLVING 
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Exclusive Management : 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


Claire Dux records exclusively for Brunswick Records 
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A RECENT SKETCH OF JOHN McCORMACK 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 















MUSIC AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT 


The Proper Place in the Curriculum, and an Expression of the Purpose 


For many years the majority of people believed that the 
teaching of school music méant only the learning of notes. 
The poor old subject was so harassed by stupid manage- 
ment and lack of development that it never had a real op- 
portunity to develop itself, until recent psychologic research 
forced supervisors not only to recognize, but also actually 
to practice those principles of teaching which were fully 
established as standard. 

Speaking recently with the president of one of the largest 
women’s colleges in the country, he expressed himself some- 
what as follows: “I believe in school music—elementary, 
high and college—because there is no subject in the entire 
curriculum which so disciplines the mind, and none which 
works for a broader culture, particularly that part which 
makes it possible for the student to give knowledge to fel- 
low students, through the enjoyment of hearing and doing 
good music. It is not easy to accomplish this through mathe- 
matics, history and other subjects, but it is true of music.” 
He then went on to explain how he was making it possible 
for students to major in music, and to specialize not only in 
vocal music, but also in the study of instrumental music, in- 
cluding instruments of the orchestra. 

What a distinct change from the past! A generation ago 
the average college professor and college president would 
have viewed with horror any such proposition, while today 
many of our leading universities are working to establish 
schools of music which will take over the entire activities of 
the conservatories 

EpucaTIon IN Music. 

The large cities of the United States may lead the educa- 
tional world in unusual administration and development, 
but because of the abnormal conditions usually attendant, 
the most beneficial results are not obtained. Therefore, 
when it becomes a matter of devoting school time to actual 
study, less time is given to the cultural subjects, because 
of the rapidly changing and increasing alien population. 
Language must be taught to these children before academic 
and cultural subjects can be approached. 

Music ANnpd Orner Scuoor Susyects. 

Without any undue criticism, it is generally conceded 
that such subjects as history and geography have not been 
taught as economically as they might have been. Geography 
is a subject which is vitalized by means of pictures, both 
stercopticon and moving, and not necessarily by maps and 


TT OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
GIUSEPPE BOGHE | Graduate, Roya! Conservatory of Music 
HLANO, ITALY 
Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut Street 125 East 37th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York 
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James A. Bortz, Friday, November 18th. 


ful, 
touched, there was a quality of artistry. 
She was delightful. 


of unusual personality. 


Agide Jacchia, Tuesday, December 6th. 
naivete and of deep pathos. 
of Thule” was unusually lovely. 


and with great skill. 


an exceptional degree of intelligence. 


both in the recitative and the arias. 


the singing of Handel or Bach. The “big” 


CRAFT 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Notices from a concert, the third in a series, under the management of 


Pittsburgh Sun, Nov. 19, 1921.—Lovely in voice, charming in manner, 
Her articulation was admirable and her phrasing and coloring happy. 


Volksblatt—Miss Craft showed herself a master singer, who has few rivals. 
Post—Marcella Craft, charming and cultured, gracious and gifted, sang a wide list of songs. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch—Her voice is of good power, of rare evenness and flow. She is an artist 


BOSTON, MASS., with the St. Cecelia Society in Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” under 
Boston Post, December 7, 1921.—Miss Craft showed sincerity and struck the true note of 
Globe—Marcella Craft used a beautiful voice with imagination as well as technic. 
Boston American—The soloists gave great satisfaction. 


N. B.—Miss Craft was at once re-engaged for the next St. Cecelia concert, March 30, 1922. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., with the Choral Society in their annual performance of the 


“Messiah,” Wednesday, December 28th, Henry Thunder Gordon, conductor. 
Philadelphia Record, December 29, 1921.—Marcella Craft is the type of singer most needed 
for oratorio and similar work. With a voice of great natural beauty, well-trained, she unites 


Evening Public Ledger—Marcella Craft, of New York, was the soprano, and sang beautifully, 
Her voice is clear, high and very pure in quality, besides 
being under perfect control, and she uses it with great spirituality, the elements required in 
numbers were effectively given. 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


cuts in school textbooks. Too much time has been devoted 
to the stilted form of instruction and not enough to train- 
ing pupils how to use the atlas and allied reference books. 
A comprehensive study of a school geography doe’ not mean 
that the child has accomplished all we desired him to ac- 
complish. The real knowledge of the world’s» geography 
comes in later life through the medium of the daily news- 
paper, collateral reading, and travel. 

The same is true of history. We seriously doubt if the 
attempt to teach history by assigning a certain’ nurhber of 
pages to be studied every week has ever produced’ the de- 
sired result. We do not question the necessity for intensive 
drill on the subject of American history, particularly that 
part of it which lauds American ideals and heroes, but a 
minute study of such a transaction as the Missouri Com- 
promise is not altogether helpful. Considerable time could 
be spared from these and other subjects and devoted to 
music and the other arts. Strange as it may seem, all cori- 
scientious parents are agreed that no child’s education is 
complete without some knowledge of music, hence consid- 
erable time and money are spent on music as a complement 
to the other side of education. 

A SoLuTION or THE PropLeM 

Every effort is being made to make it possible for stu- 
dents who desire to study music and complete their educa- 
tion to do so, and at the same time major in music, both in 
high school and in college. More attention is being paid to 
this in women’s colleges than in men’s universities, but time 
and counsel will correct these differences. The elemen- 
tary school is doing all that is possible for it to do by in- 
cluding in the course of study voice training, chorus sing- 
ing, reading of music, and music appreciation. 

The high school is following a close second by continuing 
the study of the above points, and adding courses in theory 
and instrumental practice for orchestral instruments, as well 
as the piano, In addition, the allied subjects such as art, 
history, biography, etc., are bringing more real knowledge 
to children than the formal study of subjects soon for- 
gotten. , 

Successful men never discount their early training, claim- 
ing that the first lessons gave them the power to think and 
act, but they always say that the real knowledge and cul- 
ture which they possess came to them as a result of asso- 
ciation in business and society. 

Wuat Music Can Do. 

Therefore, it is logical to believe that if more time is 
given to an intelligent study of music, with a well directed 
effort toward correlation with other subjects, better educa- 
tion will result. Modern tendencies are away from technical 
study and toward a higher belief in the principle of broad- 
ening the lives of children by mental association, at least, 
with better cultural movements. If the above suggestions 
are carried out in practical classroom instruction, music will 
find itself the great co-ordinating influence in education. 


Annie Louise David Had Busy Christmas 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, assisted by Adah Camp- 
bell Hussey, contralto, gave a recital at the residence of 
Commodore Gould, on Park avenue, New York, on Decem- 
ber 20. On Christmas Day she played at the West End 
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Mme. Craft sings with a good tone 
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Collegiate Church at the morning and afternoon services, 
and in the evening she gave a harp recital with Adah 
Campbell Hussey at Huntington, L. IL. 

Owing to Miss David's recent successes in California, 
many return dates have been and are being booked for her 


for next season. 


MEMORY CONTEST FOR 
THE TOPEKA SCHOOLS 


Topeka, Kans., December 26, 1921.—The Topeka school 
children will enjoy a music memory contest in January, 
through the courtesy of civic organizations of the city. 
With the assistance of the a aily Capital, four civic 
clubs—the Rotary Club, the Coéperative Club, the Kiwanis 
Club, and the Square Circle Club—Grace V. Wilson, su- 
pervisor of music in the Topeka schools, will stage a 
gigantic music memory contest in the elementary schools 
of the city. The clubs voted twenty-five dollars each, to 
be used as prize money in the contest. The board of direc- 
tors of the Topeka Chamber of Commerce voted twenty- 
five dollars as prize money. Aside from the four civic clubs 
and the Chamber of Commerce, the music clubs of the city 
will appropriate sixty dollars to add to the prize money 
fund, The $210 which is being raised by these methods will 
be distributed among twenty-one schools, in prizes of 
five dollars, three dollars and two dollars each, the prizes 
going to individual winners. The five best contestants, 
winners among the twenty-one schools, will take part in 
a giant contest to be staged at the high school auditorium 
or at the city auditorium. The Topeka Daily Capital will 
furnish prizes for the final contest. The National Educa- 
tion Bureau. will give a large banner and a number of 
medals in the contest. Four dealers in phonograph records 
in Topeka—the E, B. Guild Music Company, the W. F. 
Roehr Music Company, the Emahizer-Spielman Furniture 
Company and Jenkins & Sons’ Music Company—have 
agreed to donate a total of 500 high grade phonograph 
records for use in the contest. It is expected that each 
of these dealers will arrange to have children who haye 
no musical instruments in their homes, come to their stores 
and listen to records for one hour every Saturday morning. 
This is to be done to stimulate interest in the contest. Each 
school, under the plan afranged with the music dealers, 
will get approximately twenty-five of the highest class 
records made. 

Miss ‘Wilson is arranging to have each church in the city 
include at least one number of the selections chosen for the 
contést, on its musical program each Sunday morning dur- 
ing the contest. The theater orchestras also have been 
asked to play at least one number of the music memory 
contest at each evening and afternoon matinee during the 
time of the contest. The Daily Capital, each morning dur- 
ing the time of the contest is proceeding, will print a pic- 
ture of the composer, a story of his life, and his selections 
to be played in the schools that day. The contest is creat- 
ing much interest in Topeka, especially in musical circles, 
and the fact that a number of prominent business men and 
leaders in their particular lines are behind the movement 
practically assures its success. 

Miss Wilson, who is in charge of the contest, is teaching 
her third term in the Topeka schools. She is an untiring 
worker, and her interest in the work of the music memory 
contest is mostly responsible for the movement being started 
among the business men. C, E. 


“When John McCormack Sings” 


Every time that John McCormack starts out on a tour, 
he is sure to have interesting experiences. Recently he 
has been swinging around the Middle West, one of the 
places in which he appeared being Nashville. Anne Rankin, 
of that city, produced the following bit of excellent free 
verse which was published in the Nashville Tennessean of 
December 15: 

WHEN JOHN McCORMACK SINGS. 


If you are ol, your heart grows young again when John McCor- 
mack sings, and if you’re young, you weave once more the magic 
fabric of your dreams. 

_ Heart speaks to heart and soul to soul, when John McCormack 
sings, and memories come crowding—wild wood paths and fair 
green fields—mist and dew and shimmering sun—tender smiles and 
tear-wet eyes—when John McCormack sings, 

Come mother loves and lover loves and love of country and of 
God, when John McCormack sings—the treasure trove of sailing 
ships—the mystery of leaf and stream—the stir of springtime for- 
ests. Come cradle songs and litanies, prayers and sighs and sweet 
imaginings—youth’s magic moon that knows no wane—the battle 
trumpet’s home-call to the fallen—heart and hope of life and death 
and all that lies beyond—when John McCormack sings! 


Another event occurred after his concert at Chattanooga, 
when he was invited to go shooting on the game preserves 
of one of the great southern plantations. This trip was 
described as follows in the Chattanooga Times: 


: the “horn of the hunter was heard on the 
hill,” as n McCormack, Manager McSweeney, Tom W, Lee, 
C. Dunnaway and the host, C, M, Preston, of Chattanooga, were 
off for the day’s shooting on the hunting preserves of the Lee 
plantation south of Chickamauga, The party had good guides and 
nents dogs, and were fully equipped for “the best sport in the 
wort< 

McCormack could hardly wait for the start to be made 
during the entire day he was as happy as a boy out of school. 
_ “There were a thousand or more—maybe a few less—of the 
little pickaninnies of the plantation ready to serve him at every turn, 
and it wasn’t the genius, nor yet the artist, who went hunting 
yesterday,” said Mr. Preston to a Times reporter last evening when 
asked regarding the hunt. “It was just McCormack, the jolliest 
companion in the world. Of course, we hunted and had a good 
bag of birds and not a few rabbits when we returned, but to see 
him in a complete new hunter’s outfit—new even to the gun, and 
to find out how much fun he got out of it—well, it was great. 

“We had a man with a camera along, and we took him in every 
way; in the field holding birds, with the dogs, with the little 
urchins: 6f the plantation, and then to cap the day, we had a 
regular old-fashioned dinner there in the heart of the woods, most 
of it cooked in barbecue style. He came back a thoroughly happy 
man—rested in one sense because for a whole day he had been per- 
mitted to do as he pleased without thinking that he was an artist 
with engagements ahead.” 


Mme. SCHOEN-RENE 


will accept only a limited number of talented pupils for her 
NEW YORK MASTER CLASS 
From October—May, 1922 Berlin, June—October, 1922 
Apply in writing to Secretary, 
The Harding, 203 West 54th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 2500 Circle 
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WANTED 


A CERTIFIED PIANO TEACHER 


In Every Town of Over 


500 Inhabitants! 








As a result of the tremendous success realized during 
the past year by Active Teachers of the 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 
(LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Editor-in-Chief) 


This Society is constantly receiving requests for the names and addresses of 
competent Progressive Series Teachers whom we can recommend. 


Over 10,000 leading piano teachers throughout the country have already applied 
for Progressive Series Certificates, and during the past twelve months Active 
Progressive Series Teachers have averaged an increase of over fifty per cent in 
their patronage. 





This Society desires to be in position in every town throughout the country to proceed with its work in 
raising the standard of music education in America, by supplying serious music pupils with the names 
of competent Progressive Series Teachers. If you have not already received complete information as 
to what the Progressive Series Movement is going to mean to you during the coming teaching season, 
do not fail to mail the attached coupon without delay. 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





Coupon 


Art Publication Society 
4517 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kindly send without any obligation to me complete information as to: 
1. What the Progressive Series is. 
2. What a Certificate of Proficiency will do for me. 
3. The reason why Active Progressive Series Teachers have averaged over 50% increase in their business during | 
the past year. 
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BOSTON PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRA 
HONORS MEMORY OF SAINT-SAENS 


Concert Made Up of Works of French Composers Attracts Large Audience—Rosing’s Interpretations Dramatic—Fabrizio 


Gives Postponed Concert—Friedman Plays with Duo-Art—Schnitzer’s Recital—John Charles Thomas and 
Nyiregyhazi—Gauthier Plays Moderns 


January 7, 1922,—At the tenth concert of the 
season, January 1, 1922, the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Mollenhauer conductor, gave the following Saint- 
Saéns program to a large and enthusiastic audience at the 
Arlington Theater, with Edith Thompson, pianist, as the 
soloist: “Marche Heroique,” “Danse Macabre,” G minor 
piano concerto, ballet music from “Samson and Delilah,” 
and “Suite Algerienne.” Mr. Mollenhauer conducted with 
that knowledge of the music and the orchestra which he 
always shows, and with more than ordinary personal inter- 
vst. One of the scores from which he conducted bore 
Saint-Saéns’ autegraph. The music displayed distinctive 
qualities of the lamented composer, the clarity and propor 
tion of his art, its Gallic wit, and its profound mastery of 
technic, concealed under an entertaining and unpretending 
manner 

Miss Thompson was in her element in the brilliant con 
certo in which, in the broad introduction, Saint-Saéns hints 
at the grand manner of J. S. Bach. 

This was one of the most interesting programs which the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra has thus far given. The 
audience of the largest and most enthusiastic of 
the series 

Rosine’s INTERPRETATIONS DraMATIC, 
January 3, before 


Joston, 


was one 


At a concert in Jordan Hall, Tuesday, 
a large and enthusiastic audience, Rosing, tenor, gave the 
following program, which he entitled the “Soul of Russia” 
“Ask Not a Song from a Singer,” Klinka; “My Beloved 
Country,” Gretchaninoff; “The Weeping Herb,” “Prayer 
for Alms,” “I Am Sitting on a Stone,” and “Ah! My Bright 
Swallows,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Yeremoushka Cradle 
Song,” Moussorgsky; “Ivocation to Snowflakes” and 
“Rain,” Gretchaninoff; “The Prisoner,” Rubinstein; “Serf 
Lullaby,” Arensky; “Song of a Poor Wanderer,” Nevstru- 
off; “Famine,” Cui; “Night,” Rachmaninoff; “Steppe,” 
Gretchaninoff ; “La Foire de Sorrotchinsky,” Moussorgsky ; 
“Ah! Give Me This Night,” Bagrinovsky; “Joys on a 
Journey,” Glinka; “Miller,” Dorgomingsky; “Spes,” 

torodin; “Song of a Flea,” Moussorgsky 

Rosing has a voice of sufficient power and excellent qual 
ity, when he considers the interpretation of the given song 
to require sustained, legato singing, but also has at his 
command a wonderful variety of tone color, even to the 
bestial diction of a drunken peasant. One might, perhaps 











“A tenor voice of 
sweetness and facile 
production and inter 
Ceetes talent of fine 
order.” —Philadelphia 
Eve. Public Ledger 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





wonder about the effect upon the lady of his delivery of 
the love songs, especially the Tschaikowsky “Serenade” 
which he gave as an encore near the end of his program. 
However, the writer is not on terms of familiarity with 
the ladies of the Rusisan peasantry, and undoubtedly as 
Mr. Rosing is thoroughly familiar with all types of Rus- 
sian character, it may be that he is right. 
peatedly recalled, and added numbers to his program. A 
second recital Monday evening, January 9, and a third 
Wednesday evening, January 11, are made up of Programs 
of an entirely different character. 

Harry Whittemore, accompanist, had a heavy task before 
him and acquitted himself in an excellent and understanding 
manner, 

Faprizio Gives His Postronep Concert. 
Fabrizio, violinist, assisted by Alfred DeVoto, 
his postponed concert at Jordan Hall, Janu- 


Carmine 
pianist, gave 


CARMINE FABRIZIO, 


violinist. 


“Morceau de 
Paganini ; 


program: Sonata in G, Grieg; 
Saint-Saéns ; cappriccio 1X, 
Wagner- Wiihelmj ; “Caprice Espagnol,” Kat- 
tenloeffler; “Aus der Heimat,” Smetana; “Berceuse,” Cui; 
“Canzonetta,” D’Ambrosio; second polonaise, Wieniawski. 

Mr. Fabrizio is a serious minded violinist, whose tone is 
warm and agreeable, his intonation for the most part ex- 
cellent, and his sincerity and musical instinct in evidence at 
all times. A large and friendly audience gave many evi- 
dences of its enjoyment of the player and his musig. 

Mr. DeVoto was eloquent in the piano part of the sonata, 
and helpful and gracious in his accompaniments. 

FriepMAN Piays with Dvo-Art. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, gave a concert in Symphony 
Hall, Thursday evening, January 5, for the first time in 
Boston. He was assisted by the Duo- Art; that is to say, 
his recording’ of one piano part was reproduced by the 
Duo-Art, while he played the other part. This interesting 
combination, in the nature of an exhibition of the ingen- 
ious mechanical instrument, was used in the per formance 
of Liszt’s arrangement of “Les Preludes,” for two pianos, 
an arrangement published with the orchestral score of the 
symphonic poem many years ago; also in the performance 


ary 4. The 
Concert,” 
“Romanze,” 


Ohe Clleteland Justitute of ()usir 


3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 





THE NEW TERM— 


February Sixth Begins the New Term 


Among the advantages to students are the Institute Chorus (under 
Mr. Bloch's direction) and the Ensemble Classes. 





Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 


Rosing was re- 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL, 
soprano, who will be heard in concert at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of January 13, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at 
the piano and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. Miss Hempel’s pro- 
gram will include arias and songs by Mozart, Schumann, 
Nchubert, Grieg, Wolff and others, and by request she will 
sing Jenny Lind’s “Echo Song,” Farley's “Night Wind” 
and the “Blue Danube Waltz.” 


of Mr. F detain’ s suite for two pianos, a* suite 1: oeeen 
a theme with variations, a choral and a final’ movement. 
(In this version of the Preludes, the orchestral color could 
not be reproduced but the performance was effective.) The 
other numbers of the prorgram were as follows: Rondo in 
A minor, Mozart; rondo in E flat major, Hummel; Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s chaconne, and several Chopin 
numbers—nocturne, op. 62; valse, op. 64, No. 2; etudes, 
op. 25, Nos. 7-9; mazurka op. 63, and polonaise, op. 53. A 
large audience recalled Mr. Friedman many times. 
Scunitzer Gives Recitat at JorpAN Hatt, 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who has not been heard in 
Boston for some years, gave a recital in Jordan Hall, De- 
cember 5. Her program included sonata, op. 11, Schumann; 
“Pastorale Variee,” Mozart; scherzo, B minor, and two 
etudes, Chopin; “Idylle,” Chabrier; Saint-Saéns, toccata, 
op. 111; ballet music from “Rosamunde,” Schubert; “Mili- 
tary March,” Schubert-Tausig. A fair-sized audience re- 
ceived the artist with warm appreciation of her art. 
Joun CHARLES THOMAS AND ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI IN 
ConceRT. 


January 1, an interesting afternoon of music was pre- 
sented by John Charles Thomas, American baritone, and 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the young Hungarian pianist who made 
an exceptional success when he appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra earlier in the season. Mr. Thomas 
has a voice which is flexible, warm ‘and lyrical, rather than 
dramatic in quality. His singing of the old Italian arias 
with which he began his program showed intelligent and 
careful study, while his change of style upon singing the 
French group was noticeable, and seemed to partake of the 
piquant French manner which applies to the songs. 

Nyiregyhazi, who is barely twenty years old, apparently 
not particularly robust, played his numbers with virtuoso 
fire and understanding. The roundness and beauty of his 
tone in singing passages are even more remarkable than the 
astonishing speed and sonority which he can bring to bear 
when he chooses. In the poetic or dramatic character of 
his conceptions, in the complete ease and mastery with 
which he makes his effects in a large hall, Nyiregyhazi 
shows the qualities which should make him one of the 
world’s greatest pianists. 

Both soloists were repeatedly recalled and added to the 
program, ‘which was as follows: “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Secchi; “Nina,” Pergolesi; “Care Salve,” Handel; “Vit- 
toria, mio core,” Carissimi; “Infidelite” and “Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes,” Hahn; “Au Pays,” Holmes; recitative 
and aria, “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet; “I Must Go Down 
to the Seas: Again,” Densmore ; “Tears, Idle Tears,” 
Whelpley; “The Sea Shell,” Engel; “Over the Steppe,” 
Gretchaninoff ; and “Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love,” Brock- 
way, sung by Mr. Thomas. “Wanderer Fantasie,” Schu- 
bert ; “Etude Heroique,” Leschetizky; nocturne, Grieg; pre- 
lude, Chopin; and rhapsodie No, 12, Liszt, played by Mr. 
Nyiregyhazi. 

William Janausheck played helpful accompaniments for 
Mr. Thomas, 

Eva Gautuier IN New Compositions By Séenicite. 


F riday evening, January 6, at Jordan Hall, Eva Gauthier, 
the well known interpreter of modern songs, was heard in 
the following program: “The Three Ravens,” John Ire- 
land; “Behave Yoursel’ Before Folk,” Eugene Goossens ; 
“Berceuse,” Bax; variations on “Cadet Roussel,” Bridge; 
“La Metempsychose,” Durey; “Le Gloxinia,” Auric; “Les 
Cloches,” Honneger; “Le Bestaire, ou Cortege d’orphee,” 
Poulenc; “Pastorale,” Taillefer; “Love, My Heart Longs 
Day and Night,” “La Limousine,” and “Chant de Forger- 
ron,” Milhaud; “The Waning Moon,” Steinert; “The Old 
Temple in the Mountains” and “The Feast of Lanterns,” 
Griffes; “Wings of Night,” Watts; “Leila.” Crist; 
“Marietta’s Lied zur Laute,” Korngold; “Ich darf nicht 
dankened,” Schonberg; “Sie sind so Schon, die Milden, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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6632 SAMUEL GENEEN, 


BRYANT 


6833 PRESIOCENT 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, INc. 
1451 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Miss Florence Macbeth, 
Chicago Opera Ass'n., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My dear Miss Macbeth: 


We are enclosing, herewith, two letters which speak for 
themselves ; these are only two of the many which we have 
received in praise of your splendid work. 


We wish to take this opportunity to express to you our 
Sincere appreciation of your constant and hearty co- 
operation with us and with those who engage you. 


Your genuine spirit of helpfulness assisted us greatly in 
getting the EIGHTY-SIX engagements which we have booked 
for you for this season. 


With all of your time booked solidly for the present 
season, we are now in full swing, BOOKING DATES FOR 1922- 
1923. 


With all good wishes, believe us to be 


Yours sincerely, 


National Concerts, Inc. 


By Samuel Geneen, President. 


National Concerts, Inc., 
1451 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


To-day I am returning to you under separate cover photos 
of Miss Macbeth. I shall send the cuts to-morrow. 


Miss Macbeth is certainly an artist whose work is genuine 
and most artistic: and this is something I cannot say about 
certain other singers whom I have paid five times as 
much as herfee. She gave us one of the big recitals. 


Also I appreciate the unusual interest you took in 
helping me to advertise this concert. 
I beg to remain 


Most truly yours, 


A. H. Lowe, 


Manager Musical Artists, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 


Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 
Chicago Opera Association 


National Concerts, Inc. 


My dear Sirs: 


It is perhaps ten days since we re- 
turned the cuts of Miss Macbeth. I 
trust they have been rec'd by this 
time. 


Miss Macbeth sang gloriously for us. 
Music lovers as we are, there were 
only beautiful words of praise of her 
voice and personality. We hope to 
have her again. Our good words and 
wishes go with her. 


Very sincerely, 


Anne E. Kirtley, 


Judson College, 
Marion, Alabama. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Diction, 
‘After a season of opera and concerts, one can hardly be 
lieve there is such a thing as diction practised by singers. Not 
one in a hundred appears to be able to sing intelligibly in any 


language It is very annoying to have to be looking at a 

program to discover the words, when wishing to pay attention 

to the song. There ought to be a diction campaign, and rule 

out those who cannot be understood.” 

There has been such an enormous amount written on the sub- 
ject of diction that it seems as if nothing was left to say, But 


can a person be called a great artist who has neglected this im 
portant part of a musical education? So seldom do any of the 
opera singers enunciate their words distinctly that last year when 
an opera was being sung in English, and one of the leading singers, 
admirable in his diction that every word could 


was 80 
mentioned this fact in théir 


a foreigner, 


be understood, the critics, to a man, 

reviews of the performance This fault is so universal, however, 
that audiences are provided with programs containing the words 
of the numbers to be sung Should the song be in a foreign 


words are given and also an English translation of 
affording the listeners the opportunity of guessing which 
is being used, In London some years ago the writer was 
at a recital of one of the foreign singers who often visits this 
country now, when an English song was on the program The 
singer did not know any English but had learned the words as a 
parrot does he song was beautifully sung, every word clear and 


language those 
the same, 


language 


distinet just as she had been taught. But this clear diction did 
not last; as soon as she began to speak the language and learn the 
words by herself, she lapsed into the usual slip-shod way of pro 
nouncing When I heard her sing in New York it was next to 


to decide what language she was singing. If something 
to improve the diction of many otherwis: good sing 
and concert going public. 


impossible 
could be done 
it would be a great boon to the opera 


Worps or Soncs, 
to me why it is that so many 


to the words of songs. I do 
expects it 


ers, 


“It is a matter of wonder 
singers pay so little attention 
not mean poor diction—that is so universal one 
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but a peculiar-way of slurring along over words as if the music, 
the notes of the song, were the only thing that mattered. Do 
you think the majority of singers really know the words they 
sing? We have many concerts in our city, all the well known 
singers pay us visits during the season, so I have had ot me 
tunity to watch their various styles, and it has impresse 
that the words mean nothing, it is only the music that matters.” 
The fault that you notice is an obvious one not only in many 
public singers, but also perhaps even more in those who have had 
oor teachers and only sing to amuse themselves and friends, 
"here would appear to be a real lack of interest in the words, 
the tune being the great attraction. The tune is learned, then 
come the words; but they mean nothing except to put words on 
certain notes—that is instead of learning the words first, studying 
them and their meaning, reading them over and over until they 
are perfectly familiar, the tune is sung without any regard to how 
the words fit in, so long as there are none left over at the end of 
the line, 





JAWBREAKERS. 

“I have made every possible effort to find the pronunciation 
of these words in several dictionaries and am only bothering 
ou as a last resort.’ 
<hovanstchina—-ko-vahn’-chee-nah, 


Kodalyi—ko-dahl’-ye, 
Eugen Onegin—-Er-shjane’ Own-yea’-gin (hard g). 
Llich-—Il-yitch. 


Griselidis-—Gree-zail-e-dees. 

Zdenek—Z (a buzz)-day’-nek, 

Bedrich—Bayd’-rick. 

Taneiev—Tah-nay’-e-eff. 

Russian NAMEs, 
“Why does Grove spell all Russian names 
others give ‘ff?’ Which is correct?” 

There is no standard orthography in English or Russian names. 
The same sound is represented by “v’’ and " The tendency 
today seems to be towards the latter, In the ee the same 
sound is represented by “w.” 


Wuat Is A Rounp? 


“In a book recently there was an account of a merry mak- 

ing in England when a certain number stood up and sang a 

round, No one seems to know what is meant by a ‘round,’ so 

I am writing to ask if you can throw any light on thé subject. 

Of course it was something to do with music, as it was sung. 

Thank you for any information you can give me.” 

A “round” is a favorite style of composition in England from 
early times down to the present, the celebrated round “Sumer is-i- 
cumen-in” being supposed to date from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, The round, as it has been heard sung by the writer, con- 
sists of four lines, rather short ones, the music arranged for four 
voices, The sopranos sing the first line, then as they begin on the 
second line, the contraltos start with the first line, tenors join in 
when sopranos commence third line, and basses begin as sopranos 
are at the fourth and last line, each voice of course singing a dif- 
ferent set of, words, and all ‘apparently trying to see which can 
make the most noise, This goes on over and over again, all sing- 
ing seriously, Many years ago it may have been sung in this 
country, but not at the present time; our taste it music having 
advanced beyond the round, But don’t you know “‘Scotland’s burn- 
ing?” That is a round all of us used to sing in childhood days. 


Tue KInp or Voice. 


“How do teachers tell what kind of a voice a pupil has? 
Do they know at once whether it is a soprano or contralto, or 


? 


with a ‘vy’ while 
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must there be some lessons taken first? Do you think. teachers 
always judge correctly?” 

There may be teachers of experience who, from the speaking 
voice, can judge what the singing is likely to be, but that is not 
infallible, for the voice changes and grows as lessons roceed with 
regular practising. Top or bottom notes are add the voice 
grows stronger, and a teacher may be heard to say: “I think so 
and so is going to be a dramatic or lyric soprano,” as the case 
may ot always does a teacher’ judge ——.. There are 
mary reasons for this, Some teachers do not aa while others 
let the personal bias enter upon the judgment. We have all heard 
of that teacher 7 x. . on city whose pupils always turned 
out contraltos. her training in her native land, not 
America, and ear .> a contralto voice either by nature or by 
her teacher, and knew how a contralto should be trained, but was 
weak on ranos; so to show there was no hard feeling or favorit- 
ism she trained all her a awe as contraltos and let it go at that. 

There was also a well known European teacher who took an op- 
posite course, making all her pupils sopranos, with thin, high, rather 
shrill, metallic voices that seemed to be without depth. This method 
is easily recognizable even in pupils’ pupils to the third and fourth 


generation, 
That voices are wrongly placed is quite evident. Well known 


singers change from contraltos to sopranos over night, or a baritone 
discovers that he is a tenor in an equally short space of time. 

But thanks to skilled teachers there are many beautifully “placed” 
voices before the public, and the two teachers mentioned may be 
quite exceptional, 

Tue “Er_konic.” 

“Last night Mme. Julia Claussen sang here, She was ex- 
tremel good—especially in the German group of songs. The 
last of these was the ‘Erlkénig,’ her singing of it being highly 
descriptive and dramatic, I don’t understand much German, 
however, and all I was able to get out of it was ‘Ach, mein 
Vater!’ and ‘Das kind war tod,’ at the end, I’m curious to 
know now what the story of the ‘Erlkénig’ is.” 

Any of the editions of this famous song published in this country 
will give you an English translation of the text, 


Drama Caniode Choral Concert 


The Drama Comedy Chorai, Carl Fiqué, conductor, 
gave its first public concert on Tuesday evening, January 
3, in Apollo Hall, Brooklyn. This organization, which was 
founded by Mr. Fiqué in March, 1920, has heretofore sung 
at all the monthly meetings of the Drama Comedy Club 
in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Mr. Fiqué’s musician- 
ship and untiring zeal succeeded in the short period of the 
existence of this organization in producing surprising re- 
sults, such as blending of voices and building of climaxes. 

The program was made up largely of well known num- 
bers, comprising “On the Lake,” Koschat; “Night,” Bee- 
thoven; “In Sunny Spain,” Kampermann; “The Angel,” 
Rubinstein; “Neapolitan Folk Song,” “Minuet,” Boccherini; 
“The Turkish Lady,” Fiqué; “Last Night,” Kjerulf, and 
“Carmena,” Mildenberg. The soloists were Katherine 
Noack Fiqué, soprano; William Ryder, baritone, and Carl 
Fiqué, piano. Mr. Ryder sang a group of four songs and 
added “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” as an encore. 

Mr. Fiqué played as piano solos “Rheingold Idyl,” 
Wagner-Fiqué; “Larghetto,” Chopin, and Liszt’s brilliant 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise” No. 8. His playing charmed the 
audience to such an extent that an encore was demanded. 
Mme. Fiqué and Mr. Ryder sang the incidental solos in 
the choral work by Carl Fiqué, “The Turkish Lady.” In 
the rendition of this number Mme, Fiqué’s beautiful and 
carrying voice stood out prominently. The audience mani- 
fested much pleasure throughout the evening and applauded 
artists and chorus enthusiastically. 


Gabrilowitsch Conducted 


A slip of the pen made the Musicat Courier’s Detroit 
correspondent say that it was Victor Kolar, the assistant 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony, who led the concert 
in that city on Sunday afternoon, December 4, when a 
Hungarian program was presented with Erwin Nyiregy- 
hazi, pianist, playing the Liszt E flat concerto. As a matter 
of fact it was Ossip Gabrilowitsch who conducted. Both 
he and the soloist won great favor. 





Ruth Deyo at Town Hall January 16 


Ruth Deyo, who plays the piano at the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of January 16, has played as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for three consecutive seasons, 
and in addition, has appeared with the New York Philhar- 
monic and Cincinnati orchestras. She has also given several 
joint concerts with Pablo Casals, 


Theo Karle Busy 


Theo Karle, tenor, will make a short concert tour of 
Virginia beginning, on January 23, with a recital at Win- 
chester. He will sing at Fredericksburg on the following 
day and at Fort Monroe on January 25. Mr. Karle will 
sing in Pittsburgh, Pa. on January 26, and his accom- 
panist for the rest of the season will be Thomas George. 
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New York and Chicago Acclaim Lyell Barber 


One of the most successful piano recitals in New York 
this season was given by one of America’s own products, 
Lyell Barber. Every criticism in the daily newspapers was 
eulogistic, thus duplicating the record of the Chicago critics 
covering Mr. Barber’s recital there last season. 

Mr. Barber, although young in years, is not inexperienced. 
He appeared twice with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, playing the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, under 





© Underwood & Underwood 
LYELL BARBER 


the direction of Emil Oberhoffer; then came a Chicago 
recital and appearances before a large number of prominent 
musical organizations, in Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, Grand Rapids, Rochester, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Topeka, 
Holyoke, Springfield, Smith College, etc. 

As a result of his successful New York recital, an Aus- 
tralian tour was offered Mr. Barber for this spring and 
summer, which he refused for the reason that he desires to 
devote the next six months to further study and develop- 
ment in preparation for next season’s engagements. 

Walter Anderson, who has just made a long contract for 
the management of this young artist, has arranged for 
another New York recital in October, also one at Chicago 
for the forepart of November, under the local management 
of F. Wight Neumann, with a ‘mid-western tour immediately 
following. 


Althouse Off on Long Tour 


After having had a busy December singing in the East, 
Paul Althouse left for Colorado, where he opened an ex- 
tensive western tour at Pueblo on January 2. Mr. Althouse 
will play a succession of dates in that state, under the local 
direction of Arthur M. Oberfelder, of Denver, passing from 
there to the local management of the Elwyn Concert Bu- 
reau, of Portland, Ore. While under the last management 
Mr. Althouse will appear in the states of Wyoming, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and Montana. February will find the 
tenor in the state of California, opening in San Francisco 
the first week in the month and appearing thereafter in San 
Jose, Fresno, Ontario and Los Angeles, among other places. 
Mr. Althouse will not return to New York before March. 


Simmons Presenting Songs by Mabel Daniels 


William Simmons, the New York baritone, will be heard 
as soloist with the Chaminade Society of Brooklyn on Tues- 
day afternoon, January 17, in a program of compositions by 
Mabel Daniels of Boston, with the composer at the piano. 
The baritone will present Miss Daniels’ “Villa of Dreams,” 
“The Desolate City,” “Beyond,” “Two Triolets,” “Day- 
break” and “Glory and Endless Years.” Mr. Simmons has 
given a program of this composer’s songs for the Mac- 
Dowell Cl 1b of New York and also for the Matinee Musical 
Club of Philadelphia. 


Ney Makes Tenth Appearance in Metropolis 


Elly Ney will make her tenth New York appearance of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 22, when she will play the Beethoven “Emperor” con- 
certo with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mme Ney made 
her American debut with an all-Beethoven program, but 
this will be her first appearance as an interpreter of Bee- 
thoven with orchestra. 


Mocchi Gets Back Colon 


The Musica Courter is informed that Walter Mocchi, 
the well known Italian impresario, has been awarded the 
concession for the foremost South American opera house, 
the Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires, for the season in the 
summer of 1922. Mocchi was formerly at the Colon but for 
the last season or two the concession had been held by Sig- 
nor Bonetti, while Mocchi’s company has been playing at the 
Teatro Coliseo. 


Cleveland Fortnightly Club to Hear Hutcheson 


Ernest Hutcheson, whose present season is the busiest 
of his entire career, will give a recital in Cleveland, Janu- 
ary 17, under the auspices of the Fortnightly Club. Two 
days later he will be heard at Westfield, N. J. 
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How the Pacific 


oast Agrees wit 





All Other Points of the Compass Long Since Have Agreed with 
the Pacific Coast Where This American Tenor Is Concerned: 


PORTLAND: 

“One of the best honest-to-goodness tenors who has 
sung in this section for a long time. He has a silvery, 
opulent, charming lyric tenor voice of satisfactory 
volume, and his diction is painstaking and beautifully 
distinct, It is a pleasure to hear such a finely-trained 
native American tenor as Mr, Hackett.’’—The Oregonian. 


“Mr. Hackett scored a big hit. His voice cannot 
be called unusually large but it is of beautiful qual- 
ity and under perfect control, His diction is the best 
heard here in years, and the beauty of it is that he 
delivers the words so distinctly without sacrificing 
the music, as is frequently done.’’—Oregon Daily Times. 


“Made his first appearance in Portland, and won his 
audience completely in his first number, recitative and 
aria from Jephtha (Handel) which he sang with great 
dignity and dramatic intensity. His voice is a lyric 
tenor of great beauty. In fact he is a real artist.” 

-Portland Telegram, 


SEATTLE: 

“Has a tenor voice of the first magnitude. His 
tones are of excellent quality and unusual clarity, His 
enunciation could not be surpassed either in his 
French or English songs, His entire program was well 
chosen, each number being of the highest standard.” 

Seattle Star, 

“Displayed a voice of intrinsic smoothness, power 
and richness of tone, splendidly trained. His program, 
one of the most thoughtfully chosen, emphasized his 
grace of technique, purity of tone and sympathetic 
style,"’—Seattle Times. 


SACRAMENTO: 

“Arthur Hackett sings well, exceptionally well. 
His work in the concert field is thoughtfully accom- 
plished and he is fortunate enough to have as a 
foundation for his musicianship, a tenor of fine qual- 
ity—one that is sweet enough and pure enough and 
true enough to suit the most high of the musical clan, 
Arthur Hackett has a way with him, personality and 
temperament, He establishes a friendly atmosphere 
and his dignity in so doing made his audience quick 
to approve. Altogether, the recital was one of those 
from which one goes home content and satisfied; 
satisfied both with the fulfilled purpose of it and 
with hours so well spent.’’—Sacramento Bee. 


“American born and splendidly trained, there is no 
concert tenor now before the public whose recitals are 
more certain to give real pleasure. He is a singer of 
ingratiating freshness and personality, whose intel- 
ligence and taste are admirable and whose voice is 
one of smooth quality, silvery in its upper tones and 
with all the resonant richness of a baritone in its 
lower. In his singing he shows fancy, a bit of humor, 
and a quiet impressive strength. His enunciation is 
a joy to hear and there were plenty of songs in Eng- 
lish to manifest it.’’--Sacramento Union. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

“Mr, Hackett is a musicianly person: he sings with 
good taste and he has the gift of pure enunciation in 
a rare degree, The words come to you, and whether 
they be in French, German or English, you never have 
any trouble in telling what they mean. English is 
<s beautiful as Italian when it is sung as Hackett 
sings it. Yet I think it is as an interpreter of French 


songs that Hackett is at his best. The “Aubade 
from Lalo's “Le Roi d’'Ys" and Franck’'s little known 
“Nocturne” were modela of good singing." 


San Francisco Examiner, 


“Arthur Hackett whose previous appearance in San 
Francisco won him a host of admirers, was greeted 
with the cordiality of an old friend, and many more 
among the crowd that filled the auditorium, with the 
beauty of his tenes and their heart-moving intensity. 
He sang the recitative and aria from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue’’ and the Aubade from Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d'Y¥s" admirably but the Schubert and Schu- 
mann which followed revealed the real Arthur Hackett 
and brought him overwhelming applause.” 


San Francisco Call and Post, 


OAKLAND: 

“Hackett is an all-around tenor His voice fuses 
lyric and dramatic qualities so nicely that you can 
assign him definitely to neither category ‘In his 
lyric moments he employs his high register with ex 
ceptional sweetness and suavity, succeeding, never- 
theless, in a facile entrance upon more oratorical pas- 
sages. There is a round, rich mellow quality to bal- 
ance this when he moves nearer the baritonic range.’ 

Oakland Tribune 


LOS ANGELES: 

“The soloist was Arthur Hackett, the excellently 
schooled and artistic tenor. What a fine evenness of 
tone Arthur Hackett evinces in his singing! You 
cannot fail to be pleased and even fascinated by it. 
Particularly beautiful was his rendition of “In Fernem 
Land” from ‘‘Lohengrin.'’—Los Angeles Times, 


“For soloist no artist has done more magnificent 
singing than Arthur Hackett, tenor He has a robust 
voice with a rich baritone quality to it It is even 
throughout its expanse, under cultured control and 
has warmth as well as breadth 

Los Angeles Evening Express 


“A young tenor of sure intonation, wide range, 
and artistic singing qualities, whose solos won him 
instant and sure popularity with his audience yester 
day. The “Lohengrin” aria, “In Fernem Land 
showed the broad dramatic power to which his voice 
lends itself well, and his later songs were beautifully 
sung.”’ Los Angeles Examiner. 


“Sharing honors with the great orchestra, the guest 


soloist, Arthur Hackett added a laurel to his own 
crown in his splendid singing of the aria from Wag 
ner’s “Lohengrin.” His voice is of the Wagnerian 


robustness without unnecessary forcing, and his top 
notes floated over with a most satisfying volume 
Many recalls convinced the singer of true appreciation 
for his artistry."’ Los Angeles Evening Herald 


“The soloist of the day was a joy indeed To ait 
back and listen to the finished singing of Arthur Hack 
ett is a rare pleasure His voice of exquisite lyric 
quality is used with the greatest intelligence His 
poise and grace of manner are also assets His 
diction is clean and free The “Lohengrin aria, 
sung in German, and the Massenet and Lalo numbers 
in French, gave ample opportunity for variety of 
treatment and Hackett made each one a thoroughly 
artistic achievement."’—Los Angeles Record 


For Terms and Dates 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Josef Koneeny’s Career as a Violinist 





Josef Konecny, the son of humble Bohemian people (his 
father was a blacksmith), came to this country at an early 
age with his parents. The love of the Bohemians for music, 
and especially the violin, is proverbial. So it was but nat 








, oh ISEF KONECNY, 


violinist, who ta his own businesr manager 


ural that part of ins boyhood was spent in assiduously 
practésing the viol under the guidance of local teachers 

It was in the month of January, 1901, however, that the 
great event in Konecny's life took place, for it was then 
that Kubelik made his sensational debut in Chicago. The 
vast auditorium was packed to its capacity with an ex 
pectant multitude The very atmosphere seemed to lx 
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clectrified, for the most lavish and profuse reports had 

preceded Kubelik’s playing. In the very last row up in 

the second gallery, or to use a colloquial expression, in 

“nigger-heaven,” sat a dark-haired Bohemian youth, who 

was then working his way during the day and burning 

much midnight oil studying the violin deep into the night. 

That concert was the turning point in Konecny’s career, 

for he then and there resolved to study with the great 

Bohemian master Sevcik who had taught Kubelik, even if 

he had to circle the globe to do so. Little did he imagine 
then that that was exactly what he would have to do. 

A few years after that memorable concert Konecny set 
his face West, travelling to San Francisco, and from there 
taking ship for the Far East, stopping briefly at Honolulu, 
sojourning a short’ while in Japan, touching at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong, finally landing at Manila, P. I. There 
he remained for a while as it was necessary to earn the 
much needed funds wherewith to continue toward the East 
to Europe to study with Sevcik. Incidentally he created 
a furore at his debut in Manila, making many friends with 
his violin. 

Resuming his voyage he passed through the Straits of 
Singapore, visiting the oriental cities of Colombo, Penang, 
Singapore, etc., thence on across the Indian Ocean, the 
Red Sea tl hrough the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean to 
Italy, briefly stopping at Naples and Genoa. From thence 
across the Dolomite Alps to Vienna, where, after a voyage 
of two years, he was finally admitted into the presence of 
the kind and genial Bohemian master. Sevcik admitted 
him among his scholars, and Konecny shortly afterwards 
left for Pisek, Bohemia, where the master conducted his 
private class, thus once more setting foot upon the soil of 
his forebears, and incidentally realizing the ambition of 
his life 

Professor Sevcik had among his scholars in those days 
violinists from every quarter of the globe—from England, 
Australia, France, Russia, Spain, Germany, Austria, Can- 
ada, and most of them’ from the United States. But. 
Konecny has the distinction of having been the only one 
who literally traveled around the world to study with 
Sevcik, because on his return to the United States he had 
encircled the globe. 

Konecny has played in every part of the United States | 
since, his tours taking him to most of the leading cities. 
His reception both by the public and press has been enthu- 
siastic everywhere. This is not surprising, as he prides 
himself in upholding the high ideals and traditidn of that 

Johemian master who has produced many of the greatest 
violinists of the present generation. 

Konecny is not only an artist, but also a scholar with a 
liberal education; a linguist with five languages to his 
credit; an athlete and a soldier who, though over draft 
age, volunteered and served in the Great War, and after 
the armistice gave ninety concerts in France for the Amer- 
can and Allied soldiers; he is a member of the American 
Legion, and last but not least, he is his own business man- 
ager, plans his own tours, and is his own personal repre- 
sentative in the field 

The F sharp minor concerto of Ernst, the Russian airs 
of Wieniawski, a Bach gavotte, etc., are some of the num- 
bers played by him this season. 





Mozart Society Musicale, Lunch and Dance 


The foregoing caption does not completely describe the 
third Saturday affair of the Mozart Society of New York, 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president, for in 
addition to the musicale, luncheon and dance, a five-reel 
“movie” was given, “Don't Get Personal,” with Marie 
Prevost. The president stated at the outset that “a pic- 
ture” would be a regular feature of the monthly musicales ; 
it was greatly enjoyed by the company which filled every 
inch of room on the Mozart floor of the Hotel Astor, 
January 7. This might well be said, in fact, of every 
feature, including the usual highly original, entertaining, 
instructive and droll remarks by President McConnell, 
who was in her usual good humor, and radiated human 
kindness, combined with unique efficiency and tact. Paul 
Ryman, tenor of agreeable voice, clear articulation and 
presence, sang especially well Curran’s beautiful “Dawn,” 
the composer, discovered in the audience, being called to the 
platform and honored by special applause. Clara Deeks, 
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TILLA GEMUNDER, 


soprano, who will sing a return engagement as soloist for 
the next Buterpe Club affair, January 19. 





soprano, with fine enunciation and excellent style, sang 
“Next Market Day” (Ulster melody) with such charm 
that the president requested a repetition, and showed other 
artistic attributes in a song, “Haensel and Gretel,” with 
fine high C and A, 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi made a sensational success with his 
piano solos, playing the Liszt “Rigoletto” with super-senti- 
ment and tremendous brilliancy. His glittering scales, 
spontaneity and ease of performance brought him a roar 
of applause before the last chords of some of the pieces. 

The absence of Mrs, Samuel Gardner Estabrook, of the 
president's staff, was noted, and felicitations on her conva- 
lescence, and flowers sent her. Other presidential an- 
nouncements included the Mozart-Clinic Pageant, masquer- 
ade ‘and carnival of January 24, and reference to coming 
concerts. Mr. Spross played fine accompaniments, espe- 
cially to two of his own songs. 


Philharmonic to Honor Brahms’ Memory 


Josef Stransky will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in two performancees on Thursday evening (tonight), Janu- 
ary 12, and Friday afternoon, January 13, which will have 
a special significance. The death of Johannes Brahms oc- 
curred in 1897, twenty-five years ago, and the first part of 
each of the concerts on Thursday and Friday at Car- 
negie Hall will be devoted to a memorial performance of 
a Brahms work. The first symphony, in C minor, will be 
given this (Thursday) evening and the fourth, in E minor, 
tomorrow afternoon. The remainder of the program is 
identical for both performances and includes Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” and the overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” with a novelty by an American composer in 
Whitehorne’s symphonic fantasy, “In the Court of Pome- 
granates,” given in New York for the first time. The 
presentation of the Whitehorne composition will mark the 
performance of the ninety-fifth different orchestral work by 
an American composer given under Stransky’s direction at 
Philharmonic concerts, over sixty Americans contributing 
to this list in less than eleven years. This number is 
exclusive of the songs with orchestral and piano accompani- 
ment which have been heard at the Philharmonic perform- 
ances in that time, of which there have been some thirty- 
odd of American composition. 

At the Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, January 15, Bronislaw Huberman will be the 
assisting artist, playing the Tschaikowsky violin concerto 
in D major. The symphony for that afternoon will be the 
eighth of Beethoven. Henry Hadley will conduct his tone 
poem, “The Ocean,” and the performance will conclude 
with Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Vitava.” Stransky will 
conduct all with the exception of the Hadley work. 


Stanley on Transcontinental Tour 


A transcontinental recital tour opens Helen Stanley's 
season for 1922. On January 10 she was heard in Oklahoma 
City, and today, January 12, she sings in Fort Smith, after 
which she will go to California, where her engagements 
include recitals at Hollywood, Long Beach, Santa Barbara. 
San Francisco, Palo Alto, Sacramento, Bakersfield and 
Los Angeles. 

Washington will be the next State visited, with recitals 
at Tacoma and Yakima. Then will follow an appearance 
at Portland, Ore. On her return East Mme. Stanley will 
fill a number of engagements in the Middle West. This 
tour will be the second one to the Coast that this popular 
soprano has made within two years. Imogen Peay will 
go with her as accompanist. 


Rosemary Pfaff Returns to New York 


Rosemary Pfaff, the young coloratura soprano, whose 
unusual voice and charming personality won for her so 
many friends and admirers here last year, is back in New 
York again. She left last August to join Fred Stone in 
“Tip Top” in Chicago, under the management of Dilling- 
ham. She was released from this contract in December 
and is being financed by two wealthy Chicago women for 
ten months’ serious study with her teachers here, in prepara- 
tion for her debut in November. 


Gerhardt to Sing at Wells College 


Elena Gerhardt has been engaged for a recital at Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y., on February 15. 
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Malkin’s “Hat in the Ring” 


Manfred Malkin, one of the most versatile pianists of the 
day, has “thrown his hat in the ring,” this time entering 
the concert field with the determination to win universal 
recognition as an artist of the foremost rank, which he 
deserves, and which has already been given him by a great 








MANFRED MALKIN 


number of his admirers, His announced two recitals in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, created a genuine interest among 
students, music lovers and artists. At the first recital, 
January 9, he played: organ prelude and fugue, A minor, 
Bach-Liszt; sonata, op. 57, Beethoven; romance, F sharp 
major, Schumann; prelude, B minor, Mendelssohn; “The 
Little Shepherd,” “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” “La Danse,” De- 
bussy; “Carnaval,” Schumann. The second recital, March 
13, will be devoted entirely to Chopin’s works. He is also to 
fill dates in other cities, and a tour for next season is be- 
ing arranged, also appearances as soloist with orchestras. 
Mr. Malkin has been spoken of as one of the few great 
artists who play equally well Bach and Debussy, Beethoven 
and Chopin, and also Schumann and Mozart, thus fully 
justifying his reputation as a most versatile artist. 


Helen Moller’s Begins Dance Recitals 


In her new “Little Theater,” atop the Lexington Opera 
House, Helen Moller opened her series of dance recitals 
January 5. The initial prdgram was given entirely, with 
one exception, by Miss Moller’s pupils, and, as in past 
years, it was a treat indeed. This one exception was the 

“Elegy—Unknown Grave,” presented by Miss Moller her- 
self with all the fine terpsichorean art for which she is 
known. She was recalled numerous times, but would not re- 
peat it. 

The star of the evening was the little tot who danced to 
Nevin’s “Narcissus.” Those who attended these dance even- 
ings last year will quickly recall her. There were other 
delightful numbers also, danced by the older girls, and each 
in turn was heartily applauded. The complete program 
follows: 
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Jean Stockwell was the violinist and Max Liebling the 
pianist. 


Alice Spaulding’ Pupils in Xmas Play 


A very attractive and enjoyable little Christmas play, 
consisting of song, speech and dance, was given by the 
pupils and Music Club members of Alice M. Spaulding, at 
her Manhattan studio, 234 West 74th street, on the after- 
noon of December 28. The Christmas Fairy was Edna 


Wolff; Bonbon Fairy, Elsie Mansbach; Jack Frost, Jack 
Darley; Little Popcorn, Rosalie Klein; Little | Mother, 
Gertrude Gurvitch; Christmas Tree, Bella Lieberman. 


Others taking part were Lilly Lieberman, Lilly Tanzer, 
Alfred Mansbach, Bella and Freda Bernstein, and Beulah 
Bandes, assisted by Agnes May Martin. 


Bachaus in Third Siow York Recital 


Bachaus gives his third piano recital at the Town Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, January 28. 
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ROSING, REMARKABLE RUSSIAN 


A Singer Bearing Personage, Picture, Passion in His 
Tones—Again the Expressive Arts of Song. 


EREABOUTS the Russian background to 
Viadimir Rosing is for the present impene 
trable. To see him on the stage of Jordan 
Hall, last evening, at his first concert in Bos 
ton—two more are to come on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings of next week—was to discover 
him as altogether Russian. His brown aquiline face, 
with arching eyebrows and forehead, wears an un 
mistakable Slavic physiognomy. His short and 
sturdy body, swaying as he walks, bears out the im 
pression, His ease with English in occasional and 
brief “forewords"” to the audience, proved his Rus 
sian gift of tongues; while as soon as he had sung a 
piece or two, his Russian range, intensity and candor 
of emotion stood clear Most of us in the Western 
World heard first of Mr. Rosing when—exile escaped 
from his own country—he descended a year or two 
ago upon British concert-haHs. There he won quickly 
no little note, no small public; while discriminating 
reviewers worthy of trust, warmly yet persuasively 
praised him-—Mr. Newman, Mr. Colles, Mr, Langford 
Often and with admiration, the major cities of Britain 
heard him as singer in his own concerts, as “assisting 
artist’’ to orchestra. Once and again, he even tried 
his fortunes in opera. Now Mr. Rosing is venturing 
the United States. Last month New York knew him 
the reviewers—for the most part a village-folk to be 
matched in provinciality only in petty German cities 
were negligent and negligible; but stirred audiences 
heard, applauded and waxed in admiration. Now 
comes the turn of Boston. To its credit be it said, 
a numerous audience listened raptly, clapped genu 
inely; while the company was promisingly divided be- 
tween Russians and Americans. At the least, a few 
here, if not in New York, were aware of the coming 
of an unusual, an engrossing singer. 

Mr. Rosing’s voice is a tenor. Heard in stripped 
song, with neither characterization nor outpoured pas- 
sion to cloak them, his tones are of clear Italian qual- 
ity, even as Russian music, in lyrical flow in the opera 
house, often becomes Italianate. By this token, Mr 
Rosing sings vibrantly, elastically, freely, clearly, yet 
now and again with a perceptible ‘‘whiteness,’’ with 
play of that plaintive note which in Italian song 
and at passing moments with him—easily becomes 
nasal and wiry. Evidently he is a well schooled and 
thoroughly practised singer. When he believes that 
pure song is voice to the music in hand, he sings 
with clear regard for well-shaped transparent tone, 
sustained line, warm, felicitous Italian phrasing, adept 
modulation, spun transition, plastic progress, apt 
climax. Upon few pieces, however, did he choose 
yesterday to ply these abilities. Yet always he sang 
with keen sense of vocal design and from full and 
ready vocal skill. 

Usually, Mr. Rosing prefers to make his song an 
insistently expressive art. In his tones he would de 
fine and project character; summon picture and vision: 
evoke and convey passions of the mind, the soul, the 
body. And he would do all these things to the utmost 
For such purpose, he bends or breaks rhythms, chops 
or fuses phrases, zigzags the melodic line, sharply 
changes pace or accent, emphasizes contrast, multi- 
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ie uses unashamed 
vocal tricks—the 


falsetto, for example, or the long-sustained note, 
swelled, diminished, melted almost inaudibly Into the 
air. He uses them, however, not as display in shallow 


Gahti-Curcian or Tetrazzinian fashi 
a discoverable point in his vocal 
else, Mr. Rosing would color his 


upon his hearers the personage, the 


verse as they 


ture, of music and 

spirit If the accepted arts of song 
he uses them expertly, effectively 
viable, he chooses his own means, 
his own way. He hesitates no m 
rhythmed “‘song-speech" or glorifle 


he does over face and body 


~l par 
aflame 


on, but to achieve 
design Above all 
tones and impress 
passion, the pic 
have stirred his 
will so serve him, 
If they are less 
employs them in 
ve over a merely 
lando” than 
no less than his 


tones, upon the audience Again out of Russia comes 
“the new singing Blessed land, whence always 
there is something new! 

To such pitch has Mr, Rosing carried characterizing 
purpose and projecting power that the listener for 
gets the song in the singer \ more ‘personal’ con 
cert than that of Tuesday Boston has not heard for 
many a day Not even Chaliapin’s were more per 
vaded by a single spirit 


All these pieces -of the folk of ‘' 
fering,” of “love,"’ of “humor and s 
had schemed and assorted into a 
Soul of Russia For most of us li 
himself was “The Soul of Russia 
soul released. With his tones he ct 
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din's fantastic figure of conceit Rt 
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suspicious miller, 


ppression and suf 
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programme ‘The 


steners, the singer 
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saracterized and in 
Koro- 
ibinstein's prisones, 


beside him, the peasant whining 
noisily elate-—all took 


heard, 


life, voice, mood, individuality The hearer 

saw, knew Little need had Mr. Rosing of grimace or 
gesture—save as these means better heated his own 
inner fires He was quite as graphic when he merely 
stood and sang, with body tense and hands as tensely 


d—and the listen 


clasped With his tones he picture 
ing ear opened the seeing eye over the blank horizons 
of endless steppe—into the snowflakes curling, curling 
in Grechaninov's fall of rhythmic figures—into the 
rain which the peasant craves; along with the tourist 
of Glinbra’s tronic journeying Various the scene, yet 
ilways the truth, and also the vision, in this tone 
picturing Least of histrionic alloy is there in Mr 
Rosing when he so sings in pure metal of the singer 
Again the tones were the voice of passion and 
then, most of all, he penetrated his hearers deep with 
illusion The delirium of the starved peasant crying 
to his barren land rose to tragic immensity wringing 
the withers of the oul To might and majesty the 
great cry of the heart of a race assembled, multiplied 
released—rose Grechaninov’s invocation to fussia 
Out of himself as much as from music and vers Mr 


Rosing made these magnificences 


head, flung back 

to catapult in descent upon the a 
turn, the sudden gesture go for th 
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rhetoric in such singing but an honest 
Imagination, 
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stir and heat to such molten 
script, Wednesday, January 4, 1922 
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Mrs. Daniel Presents Three Artist Pupils 


A large audience attended the recital given on December 
14 by three artist-pupils of Edna Bishop Daniel at her 
attractive new studio in Grove’s Granfonola Building in 
Washington, D. ( The room was decorated in a very 
artistic manner with holly and mistletoe, and two large 
floor lamps and. palms furnished an attractive background 
for the singers. The effect was enhanced by turning off 
all the lights with the exception of the lamps during the 
rendition of the various numbers, 
artists presented by Mrs. Daniel were Ruth 
Cleo Scanland, mezzo contralto, and Pearl 

soprano, Mrs. Daniel does not permit 
encores at these recitals, but the audience did its best to 
try to have the rule broken on this occasion, each of the 
artists being given an enthusiastic reception and recalled 
innumerable times 

Jessie MacBride, of the 
the critics who attended the 
event she was lavish in her praise of the young singers 
She is of the opinion that all three of these artist-pupils 
have admirably clear articulation, excellent diction and good 
phrasing. She believes that Ruth Peter is gaining a ma 
turity in her voice and the poise that is shown in a mellow, 
Miss Peter was heard in two operatic 


The three 
Peter, soprano; 
Shreve Jenkins, 


Washington Times, was one of 
recital, and in revie wing the 


sustained legato. 
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arias and songs by Rubinstein and Berg, etc. Pearl Shreve 
Jenkins sang with sympathetic dramatic feeling two 
groups of songs written to Shakespearian lyrics. In regard 
to this artist Miss MacBride stated that her voice is sweet 
and purely clear, and that she caught both the serious and 
the gay moods in “Sigh No More, Ladies” and “Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind,” set by William Arms Fisher. She 
gave also the Sir Henry Bishop setting to “Bid Me Dis- 
course,” from “Venus and Adonis.’ 

According to the same critic, Cleo Scanland is essen- 
tially musical in her singing, and her contralto voice has a 
mellow charm. She gave an Indian melody of Cadman’s, 
two MacDowell songs, and two dainty old English songs, 
with a contrast again in the Russian “Peasant Cradle 
Song” of Moussorgsky. The program came to a close 
with a Christmas duet by Henschel, sung effectively by Ruth 
Peter and Cleo Scanland. The artsitic accompaniments 
furnished for this recital were given by Miss Scanland and 
Dorris Thornette. A reception followed the program of 
music. 


Perfield Announcements 


On Thursday, January 12, at 3:30 p. m., Effa Ellis Perfield 
will give a talk on “Musical Pedagogy,” illustrating it with 
special exercises for the Jersey City Woman’s Club, 375 
Fairmount avenue. Although this is an exceedingly large 
club, the invitation has also been extended to mothers, 
teachers and students. 

Mrs. Perfield also invites teachers and mothers to hear 
her music teaching course. The first was given on January 
10 and will be repeated on January 17 and 24 at 9:30 a. m, 
at her studios, 4144 West Forty-fifth street. The same 
lesson will be given for the benefit of school teachers on 
Saturdays, January 14, 21 and 28, at 11 a.m. Singers are 
invited to visit the sight singing and rhythm class on 
Mondays and Thursdays at 12:30. 


Stopak in Second Recital 


Josef Stopak is to give his second violin recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on January 14. Mr. Stopak has 
chosen an unusually interesting program for this appear- 
ance, ranging from Mozart to a modern group of “first 
played” numbers and compositions by Saint-Saéns and 
Kreisler, including that violinist’s arrangement of a Gluck 
air. Mr. Stopak’s first played numbers, all in manuscript, 
will be three preludes by Frederick Jacobi, intermezzo by 
Edward Kilenyi, “Song Without Words” by A. Walter 
Kramer, and a Scottish fantasy by Boris Levenson. Charles 
Hart will act as the violinist’s accompanist. 
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GIULIO CRIMI, 


popular Metropolitan Opera tenor, who after an illness of 
several weeks rejoined the company last week, singing er- 
cellently with Farrar in “Zaza” and in “Pagliacci.” The 
latter opera was. sung w ith Bori and de Luca on Saturday 
night and in this favorite opera Crimi scored a fine personal 
success with the entire audience. In fact, the tenor was 
never before heard to better advantage and responded to ten 
curtain calls, Crimi is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph as Rhadames in “Aida,” 
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Thursday, January 12 


re ah i ons'wes Carnegie Hall 
morning ......../ Aeolian Hall 


Friday, January 13 


Orchestra, evening 
opera recital, 


Philharmonic 
Amy Grant, 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon ........ Carnegie Hall 
Frieda Hempel, song recital, evening ...... Carnegie Hall 
Bertha Erza, song recital, evening ........./ Aeolian Hall 


May Davis, song recital, afternoon ..... Princess Theater 


Saturday, January 14 


Josef Hofmann, piano recital, afternoon ....Carnegie Hall 
Josef Stopak, violin recital, evening ........ Carnegie Hall 
Walter Lee Nolan, song recital, evening ...... Aeolian Hall 
Artur Schnabel, piano recital, afternoon ....... Town Hall 
David Mannes’ Orchestra, evening, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sunday, January 15 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon ......... Carnegie Hall 

Alexander Siloti, piano recital, afternoon ....Aeolian Hall 

Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon ....Town Hall 

Rudolf Jung, song recital, evening ............ Town Hall 
Monday, January 16 

Margita Regeczy and Fausto Cavallini, afternoon, 

3 : Aeolian Hall 

Schumann Club of New York, evening ....../ Aeolian Hall 

Ruth Deyo, piano recital, afternoon’ .......... Town Hall 
Tuesday, January 17 

Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, evening ...... Carnegie Hall 

Myra Hess, piano recital, afternoon ........./ Aeolian Hall 

Flonzaley Quartet, evening ..........++.566/ Aeolian Hall 

Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera recital, morning, 


A be Ambassador Hotel 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, evening, 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, January 18 


ne, evening ........ Carnegie Hall 
Frances Nash, piano recital, afternoon ....... Aeolian Hall 
Josef Schlisky, song recital, evening ........... Town Hall 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the perso opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Max Kotlarsky, Pianist, December 29, 1921 


World Herald 
His tone has variety of color. His tone . . Was not so rich 
in warmth and color as it might 
Herald have been, 
A certain ease and freedom of W orld 


style, _ He is weak on dynamics, stick- 
_ Times : ing too closely to the middle 
Played with taste and skill. road of expression, 
Heifetz, Violinist, January 2 
Herald 
Then followed Saint-Saéns’ 


“Havanaise,” in memory of the 
composer, which was given with 


Times 
There was the added “Hava- 
naise,” too, played in memory 
of Saint-Saéns, but the player's 


rare feeling and brilliant execu- memory of the late composer 
tion. seemed lacking in imaginative 
sparkle. 
American World 
At his second recital heard by Mr. Heifetz’s program at 


Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon was not worthy of a vio- 
linist of his reputation, 


a huge audience yesterday at- 
ternoon in Carnegie Hall, Jascha 
Heifetz presented a program dis- 
tinctly more acceptable than his 
previous one, 
Evening Mail 

Those captious concert goers 
who complain of the detached, his carefully ironed manners and 
impersonal Heifetz must have methods that breathed diffidence. 
been converted to another opin- Herald 
ion if they were in Carnegie He was not entirely at his 
yesterday afternoon when best in Goldmark’s A _ minor 
he played the Goldmark concerto, concerto, especially in the first 
In the andante his tone was movement, Probably the cold 
warm; it even glowed. affected his violin. 


George Smith, Pianist, January 2 


American 
But there was something about 


Herald Evening World 
His most engaging quality Mr. Smith’s tone is not al- 
was his tone, which was always ways musical, and frequently, 
good and often beautiful. in the upper end of the keyboard, 
it sounded drab in forte pas- 
sages, 
Vera Poppe, Cellist, January 3 
American Tribune 
Gowned in green but possessed Vera Poppe gave a cello re- 
of ripe artistry, she gave an in- cital, but such was the imma 
teresting and convincing _ por- turity of her performance that 
trayal of the possibilities of the her playing did not invite dis 
instrument, cussion. 
American Sun 
Her tone was smooth and Her tone was _ continually 
warm, sacrificed to her digital technic, 
the result being rather scratchy. 
Evelione Taglione, Pianist, January 3 
Herald Sun 
She . . played numbers by In the Bach and Mozart Miss 


Taglione showed more courage 


Bach and Mozart with an under I ‘ 
than discretion. 


standing which bespoke a rare 
musica] talent and much taste. 


A Reception to Strauss 


On the afternoon of Thursday, December 22, Dr. Richard 
Strauss and Mme. Elizabeth Schumann were guests at a 
reception tendered in their honor by William Knabe & 
Company, in the Ampico Studios of that concern, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The occasion was marked with the 
first public playing of Dr. Strauss’ recordings for the 
Ampico reproducing piano which he had made during the 
course of his recent tour in this country. 

The musical program was opened with the reproduction 
of Strauss’ “Beside the Spring,” played by the composer 
and given by the Ampico. Mme. Schumann then sang five 
Strauss songs—“The Star,” “Ich Trage Mein Minne,” 
“Freundliche Vision,” “Schlechtes Wetter,” and “Devotion,” 
to the accompaniment of the composer, the accompaniments 
to his “Devotion” and “Serenade” later being reproduced 
by the Ampico from his own recording. The final number 
was the reproduction by the Ampico of Elly Ney’s record- 
ing of the Schubert-Liszt Impromptu. 

Among those who were present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Selim Palmgren, Kurt Schindler, Arthur Schnabel, Mr. and 
Mrs. George G. Foster, Florence Reed, Marguerite Sylva, 
Miss A. W. Marion, Elly Ney, Cornelius Rybner, Helene 
Bark, Mrs. I. T. Burden, Mrs. T. A. Marshall, Dr. Edward 
Pinkham, Baroness Katharine von Klenner, Victor Her- 
bert, Germaine Schnitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Mr. and Mrs. Pavenstadt, B. W. Huebsch, Dr. and 
Mrs. George L. Brodhead, Mrs. Harvey Murdoch and Miss 
Murdoch, William B. Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich 
Meyn, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman, the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Richelieu, Mrs. Alfred B. Wade, Victor Harris and 


James Speyer. 








North Shore Festival’s First Announcement 


The orchestral composition contest for a prize of $1,000 
announced by the Chicago North Shore Festival Associa- 
tion has just been closed. Some seventy-four manuscripts 
were sent to Carl D. Kinsey, who in turn will submit them 
to the three judges—Rubin Goldmark, Philip Hale and 
Percy Grainger. The winning composition will be played 
at the final concert of the 1922 North Shore Music Festival. 
The best five numbers will be played at the public re- 
hearsal and will be directed by Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The five compositions se- 
lected for performance at the public rehearsal will be played 
without the identity of the composer being made known 
to the judges or the public. If in the opinion of the festival 
orchestra conductor, the successful contestant is capable 
of directing his own work, that contestant may do so, if 
he desires. 

Speaking about the North Shore Festival, it may be 
stated that rehearsals have already begun. Among the 
novelties will be Percy Grainger’s “Bride’s Tragedy, for 
chorus and orchestra, and the same composer's “Green 
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Bushes,” which he will play at the piano, with the orches- 
tral parts played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Frederick Stock. This will take place on Fri- 
day evening, May 26, while the choral work will be per- 
formed on Tuesday evening, May 30 (Memorial Day). 
Among the works to be given will be Goring Thomas’ 
“Swan and Skylark” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
Elgar’s “Caractacus.” The second night of the festival, 
known as Artists’ Night, will have as soloist, Lucien Mura- 
tore. For the third concert, known as the Children’s Con- 
cert, Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, will be the 
soloist. The fifth concert, known as “Operatic Night,” will 
have as soloist Margaret Matzenauer. As heretofore, Dean 
Lutkin will conduct the choral works and the orchestral 
conductor the symphony numbers. Again this year the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra has been chosen, with Stock 
at the helm. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The first concert of the season of a series of four do- 
nated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and given by an especially selected orches- 
tra under the direction of David Mannes, was presented on 
Saturday evening, January 7. 

These concerts (free to the public), inaugurated three 
years ago with the sole purpose of benefiting serious 
music students and giving pleasure to real music lovers, 
have already fulfilled their mission. , First and foremost, 
the selection of Mr. Mannes as conductor and artistic 
director, who is well known as a musician of high ideals, 
was a wise move on the part of the sponsors. 

At the close of last year’s series of concerts (there were 
eight) the Musicat Courter ventured to predict that the 
vast auditorium of the Metropolitan Museum of Art would 
in a short time be inadequate to accommodate all anxious 
to attend. This prediction seems to have already reached 
a point of realization. The hall was filled to overflowing, 
but despite this, there were thousands clamoring for ad- 
mittance. Unfortunately seats are only provided for about 
1,000, but this seemed in no way to decrease the attendance, 
as at every concert last year 5,000 to 6,000 stood through- 
out each performance. To many, this appears rather 
strange, but when carefully scrutinized one finds that there 
are innumerable music students and music lovers in the 
metropolis who will gladly sacrifice convenience, and at 
times comfort, to hear programs interpreted by a fine 
orchestra under the guidance of so capable a conductor as 
Mr. Mannes. In presenting his programs, Mr. Mannes em- 
ploys especial care and produces only such works which 
tend to educate and please his audiences. 

His program at the opening concert on January 7 was: 
Overture, “Oberon” ween k vedere ens . Weber 
Symphony No. 2 in D major.............. ceeseeecees» Beethoven 
First Movement from Scheherazade Suite........ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Fe SPITE CT Tier eee Bach 
Minuet (For Strings) .... Boccherini 
Waltz of the Flowers from the “Nutcracker Suite”. ..Tschaikowsky 
POOTNES 00 WR ik cc dccccccctceseseceseetnscstges Wagner 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” pO gon pe, a Wagner 


Joseph Schwarz “Stops the Show” 


The following notices tell for themselves the success of 
the baritone, Joseph Schwarz, in his first Chicago appear- 
ance in “La Traviata”: 

Joseph Schwarz sang Germont pere for the first time here. It 
scarcely needed the “Di Provenza” aria to confirm and strengthen 
my already profound and sincere admiration for the art of this 
great singer. Even at the risk of repeating myself, I must say that 
Schwarz singing is a lesson in the art of shading, nuance, 
expression. After his duet with Mme. Galli-Curci, he lived the role 
to the minutest detail. The audience gave him such an ovation 
after the aria that the “no encore” rule trembled in the balance. 
Herman Devries, in Chicago Evening American, December 21, 1921 


And there was even a third to win clamorous acclaim. Joseph 
Schwarz, baritone, appeared as the father, Giorgio Germont, regis 
tering in his countenance the tragedy of the youthful pair even 
more forcibly than they were willing to register it for themselves, 
and putting a mellow enthusiasm into “Di Provenza” that caused 
a temporary cessation of operatic activities."—-Edward Moore, in 
Chicago Daily Tribune, December 21, 1921. 

One member of the cast, Mr, Schwarz, was new to Chicago 
in his occasional role, that of Germont; and he succeeded in 
proving, if after his Wolfram and his Rigoletto this was necessary, 
that he is one of the very finest of all baritones. Schwarz put 
new, red blood into the thin and sore blue veins of old Germont 
He cast aside the carefully restrained and more or less operatico- 
conventional emotion, supposedly appropriate to mid-nineteenth 
century Italian opera, and became a tender and feeling father, 
doing a very disagreeable duty with a deep and unconcealed pity 
in his heart for the inevitable victim. But the pity was not only 
in his heart; it was also in every gesture and on every tone. If 
the “Di Provenza” has ever been sung better than he sang it last 
night, it must have been some time ago. Schwarz was most 
enthusiastically applauded at the end of the second act.—Paul 
— Zeisler, Chicago Herald and Examiner, December 21, 


In Memory of Peter Ilitch Tschaikowsky 
To the Editor Musicat Courter: 

Without doubt, Peter Ilitch Tschaikowsky would be 
selected by a large number of music loving Americans as 
the most appealing of modern composers. 

He is a modern as well as a classic artist. His exquisite 
melodies, wonderful rhythms and glorious harmonies have 
always produced in his hearers feelings of uplift almost 
spiritual in their nature. 

At this moment, in Russia, his countrymen of the valley 
of the Volga, a veritable “Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
are in terrible distress. 

Is it not pertinent, therefore, to ask Tschaikowsky’s 
American friends to help these unfortunate people as a 
grateful remembrance for all the satisfaction and pleasure 
his music has given? 

The Russian Famine Fund, 15 Park Row, New York 
City, will receive contributions for this cause—ten dollars 
will care for ten people a month. 

Those who may be moved by this appeal, because of his 
service to art, to contribute to this Relief Fund, might 
state with their gift that it is made as a tribute to the 
memory of Peter Ilitch Tschaikowsky. 

(Signed) J. B.S. 

Cincinnati, January 1, 1922. 


Gerhardt Engaged for Pittsburgh Course 
The first artist announced as engaged by the Art Society 
of Pittsburgh for the season of 1922-1923 is Elena Ger- 
hardt, who will give a recital in this series on December 
15 next in Carnegie Music Hall. 
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Mme. Davies Returns from a Flying Trip to 
Europe 

Clara Novello Davies, the distinguished voice specialist, 
returned recently on the Olympic from her sad and light- 
ning trip to England occasioned by the death of her father, 
Jacob Davies, to whose grave in Wales the musician made 
a pilgrimage of love and remembrance. 

On being interviewed Mme. Novello Davies said: “When 
the news of my father’s serious illness was cabled to me in 
New York, I simply cut everything dead and sailed on 
November 30, on the Adriatic, having only a couple of 
hours to catch the boat, in the hope of seeing my father 
alive—I owe him everything that | am musically—before 
the end came. But it was not to be. In mid-Atlantic the 
vessel picked up a wireless message from my son, Ivor 
Novello, to say that my father had passed on and I ar 
rived even too late for the interment. When I visited his 
grave I realized more than ever the loss that my father is 
to the world of music. He was my only teacher; he was a 
great musician. I only had a few days over there as I felt 
I could not leave my teaching in New York longer now for 
I feel at the present time New York is in the throes of a 
great revival, a wonderful renaissance. That is more ap- 
parent in art than anything else. New York is like a huge 
magnet, attracting to itself the culture and genius of the 
Old and New World. Music in particular is feeling the 
urge and surge of a great new spirit, the basis of which 
is a wonderful wave of religion that has New York as its 
temple.” 

In reply to the query to whether she considered the wave 
was another such as gave to the world the Fox Sisters 
and modern Spiritualism and later the cult of Yogi wor- 
ship, “No,” she said; “it is a genuine deep pietistic Chris 
tianity that is strangely moving and appealing. What I 
am so impressed with is to find the theaters and hotels 
turned into religious meeting houses on Sundays. It is 
revealing itself in every phase of life, but particularly the 
arts. The opera is the greatest in the world; New York 
seems to me to be attracting the musical genius of the world 
as Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic seemed to attract them before 
the war. It is marvellous.” 

Marie Novello, the pianist, arrived with her 


Olga Sapio, Pianist, with Calve 
On the occasion. of her first appearance in Boston, De- 
cember 25, Mme. Calve engaged as her assisting artist, Olga 
Sapio, pianist, to play her accompaniments and two groups 
of solos. It was a very flattering choice, and the ap- 





OLGA SAPIO, 


pianist, 


pended notices show how well the young artist discharged 
her task: 

The 
panist, 
brilliance anc 
have warranted 


singer was assisted by Olga Sapio, pianist and accom 
who prose selections by Debussy, Scott and Chopin, with 

expression, The applause which she received would 
an extra number.—Boston Herald, 


that she had 
Scott and 


proved 
Debussy, 


accompanist, 


Mile. Sapio, an excellent 
numbers from 


abilities as a soloist by several 
Chopin.—The Boston Globe, 

After the concert Mme. Calve autographed a program 
with the following: “A ma chere petite amie Olga; en cou 
venir de notre premier concert que j espere etre suivi de 
plusieurs antres. Emma Calve.” (Translation) “To my 
dear little friend Olga, as a souvenir of our first concert, 
which I hope will be followed by many others Emma 
Calve.” 

Miss Sapio was to have played again for Mme Calve at 
Carnegie Hall, January 8, but other engagements in the 
West prevented. 


Louise Davidson Traveling Representative 
for International 


Louise Davidson, recently press representative for the 
International Concert Direction, has been appointed special 
traveling representative for that organization. Miss David- 
son’s former duties in the press department will be assumed 
by Robert A. Simon. 
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irresistibly compelling, with lovely tonal tints, sharply de- 
fined contrasts of mood, and exquisite technical clarity. The 
Brahms design and spirit were revealed typically and thor- 
oughly in the performance. It was the best piece of work 
the Philadelphians ever have done here. 

A wonderfully brilliant reading, full of picturesque and 
fascinating detail, was that of excerpts from Stravinsky’s 
“L’Oiseau de Feu,” which made an effective concert num- 
ber without its traditional ballet accessories. The orchestra 
did truiy virtuoso deeds in this music 

Mme, Elena Gerhardt was the soloist of the occasion and 
added to her already great reputation by giving deeply 
musical uttertances to three Wagner songs, “Im Treibhaus,” 
“Schmerzen,” and “Tratime,” which made a pronounced 
impression upon her hearers and won prolonged tributes 


of applause 
o JANUARY 4 


Jose Echaniz 

Jose Echaniz gave an interesting recital at the Town 
Hall on January 4, presenting with force and individuality a 
program of unusual merit. The program is given below 
and it will be noted that the pianist included several com- 
positions of each composer and that nearly all of the com- 
posers belonged to the romantic school. The only work 
not in the picture was Liszt’s rhapsody. Mr. Echaniz is 
possessed of an attractive personality and reveals poetic 
depth and musicianship. His tecnic is large and_ his 
style characterized by clarity and moderation, Altogether 
he is certainly an interesting player. This was his program: 
Mac Dowell 


Iragic sonata 


Nocturne (D flat) . Chopin 
Valse (E minor) . Chopin 
Scherzo (B flat minor) Chopin 
Pagode . Debussy 
Hommage 4 Rameau Debussy 
La Sviree dans Granade Debussy 
El Puerto (Iberia) .. +. Albeniz 
Triana (Iberia) ...-Albeniz 
Bajo el ardiente Sol ... Sanchez Fuentes 
a-Guajira y Cancion 
b-Danza 
Rapsodie No, 12 .. Liszt 


JANUARY 5 


Alfred Boswell 


Aifred Boswell, from. Pittsburgh, was heard again in a 
piano recital at Town Hall, January 5. He played to a 
large and interested audience, which it was apparent, en- 
joyed his rather unustial program. His playing is marked 
by crispness, accuracy and brilliancy. He possesses a very 
facile technic and displays intelligence in his performance. 
He gave poetic interpretations of the group of modern 
numbers by Emile Blanchet, with whom Mr. Boswell 
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studied in Switzerland for three years. Several encores 
were demanded at the end of the program. 

The following numbers were presented: 


Impromptu, Op, 90 seseseeteccceseseereseseeeners +++ Sehubert 
Rondeau brillant ..... ssc cceeeeceeeneenees Carl oh | von Weber 





Organ Fugue in C minor 
Sonate, op. 35 


PeeemGs, GO, Bes Wee Bo vcccopdavsvvkaraceosteovaceccs couse Chopin 
Prelude, Op. 26, NO. 3..cccccscsssseccccveseesesssessscens Chopin 
DOGGIE: GOs. BS. cin.cssccde ccd sgvngeresdcvidcoosseses seven Chopin 
Impromptu, OD. 37, He. 13 ciccccecccgveccocses Emile R, Blanchet 
MOUGOBEND: os ccc rcsecdnres ses evs Dike ks cenenc iden vty on _.  Lisat 
Bourrée fantasQue ..cccccvcscsserscvcessssecsccesssees Chabrier 
Rondefia (A popular ballad of Ronda).........-.+++++++- Albeniz 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Jascha 
Heifetz, Soloist 


At the pair of concerts on Thursday afternoon, January 
5, and Friday evening, January 6, Albert Coates, guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
sented a program containing two dances from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” “Dance of the Furies” and “Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits.” In the last named, George Barrére 
played the flute solo, much to the delight of the large audi- 
ence. The other orchestral number was Scriabine’s sym- 
phony No. 3, “Le Divin Poeme,” a work which was pro- 
duced in New York by Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, on March 20, 1915, when it 
was pronounced a failure by press and public. At this 
performance Mr. Altschuler produced the work exactly ac- 
cording to the ideas of the composer, by using a new device 
(a color keyboard). Mr. Coates’ reading of this work, al- 
though produced with clarity, was somewhat disappointing 
owing to his incessant use of power, which deprived the 
composition of its color and contrast. 

Jascha Heifetz was soloist, this being his only scheduled 
appearance in New York with orchestra this season, 
very large and enthusiastic audience attended. He chose 
the Elgar concerto in B minor, op. 61, for this occasion. 
The same luscious tone, the same repose and majesty, the 
same religious adherence to tonal beauty which have here- 
tofore characterized his work, were again outstanding fea- 
tures of his performance. His exceptional mastery was at 
all times perdominant, despite the fact that the orchestral 
accompaniment often was too loud and boisterous, which 
would undoubtedly have interferred with any other soloist. 
But despite these shortcomings, Mr. Heifetz played su- 
perbly. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 


It is a pity to see so fine an orchestra as the Boston 
Symphony playing to so small an audience as heard it 
Thursday evening, January 5, at Carnegie Hall. Part of 
the blame must be laid, perhaps, upon the premiére at the 
Metropolitan the same evening, but most of it doubtless 
belongs to the uninteresting program Mr. Monteux 
elected to present. First came a double-concerto of Han- 
del’s in the Kogel arrangement. Personally we should be 
perfectly willing never to hear another note of Handel’s 
orchestra music all our life. Sole interest centered in some 
exquisite oboe playing by Messrs. Longy and Stanislaus, 
whom Mr. Monteux very properly called upon to acknowl- 
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ALEXANDER SILOTI THRILLED A LARGE AUDIENCE AT THE AFTERNOON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT WITH HIS WONDERFUL ART THERE WERE TEN RECALLS AND A 


GREATER OVATION HAS NOT BEEN ACCORDED ANY ARTIST HERE IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 
HE IS A COLOSSAL MUSICAL PERSONALITY A MAN WHO TAKES US BACK TO THE DAYS OF 
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edge the hearty applause that followed the movement in 
which they figured, and some fine horn playing later on, 
which also called the four players to their feet. Then came 
the Brahms-Haydn variations, which were scheduled for 
playing this. week by three different orchestras, probably 
because Brahms died in 1897, a quarter of a century ago, 
though the anniversary of his death not come until 
April. Some of the variations, especially three in the 
middle of the work in the style of Schumann, are exquisite 
in form and splendidly orchestrated, but for the most part 
they still seem Brahms at his grouchiest. 

Next came the orchestral suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Mlada,” “A Night on Mount Triple,” which Modest Alt- 
schuler introduced to New York as long ago as 1904. Like 
most of Rimsky’s music, it fascinates more through the 
clever development and brilliant orchestral dressing of the 
themes, than on account of any great value in the musical 
material itself. It was unfortunate for the novelty, three 
dances from Manuel de Falla’s ballet, “The Three- 
Cornered Hat,” that it was placed directly after the Rimsky 
numbers, for it had all the same characteristics as the Rus- 
sian’s work—sharp rhythms and brilliant orchestral ara- 
besques woven around rather unimportant themes—and was 
orchestrated in a style similar to Rimsky’s. The de Falla 
dances did not impress one with the idea that the composer 
has anything new to say. It was the same old Spanish 
lingo, rather more pretentious and verbose than usual. 
Spain has yet to produce a composer who shall write 
Spanish music with the apparent verisimilitude of foreign 
composers who have written Spanish music. De Falla is 
far from a Chabrier—and the comparison is a fair one, for 
the “Three-Cornered Hat” suite was only another (and 
poorer) “Espafia.” The concert ended with Massenet’s 
“Phedre” overture. 


Rosing 


Rosing was again heard by a large audience in a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall on January 5. He sang a Mous- 
sorgsky program, and, if many of the songs were perhaps 
known here, Rosing certainly gave an entirely new impres- 
sion with them. His interpretations are not only different 

(Continued on page 55) 


The DeFeo Christmas Season 


The DeFeo ‘Grand Opera Company, which played a sum- 
mer season of grand opera in Baltimore at the Liberty 
Heights Park last year, returned there during Christmas 
week and presented four operas at the Lyric Theater, fol- 
lowing which the company went to Reading, Pa., for three 
days. “J. O. L.,” the dean of the Baltimore critics, in re- 
viewing “Rigoletto” remarked that “a great deal of really 
beautiful singing lent value to the performance,” saying 
further that “the artists had, almost without exception, 
fresh young voices and the most excellent histrionic flu- 
ency,” while Walter Heaton, the principal critic in Reading, 
called the performance of “La Bohéme” the “best opera 
Reading has had in twenty-five years.” Besides the two 
operas mentioned, the company also presentel “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Madame Butterfly” and “Otello.” 

The list of artists follows: Sopranos—Zelinda De Maclot, 
Dora De Phillipe, Pola Rhodesca and Helen Yorke ; mezzos 
—Marie Mattfeldt, Mary Potter and Dorothy Pilzer; tenors 
—Giovanni Diaz, Adolph Gottschalk, Salvatore Sciaretti; 
baritones—Richard Bonelli, Luigi Dalle Molle and O. Or- 
dognez; basses—Fausto Bozza and Henry Weldon; con- 
ductor—Maestro Dell’Orefice. 

The Baltimore season was due to the interest and sup- 
port of John J. Carlin, owner of Liberty Heights Park, a 
man who takes a most active interest in the promotion of 
music in that city, and who is planning to make his beau- 
tiful outdoor theater there the Ravinia Park of the East. 
He and Mr. DeFeo are arranging a very extensive season 
for next summer. 


Meldrum’s New York Recital January 26 


John Meldrum will give his annual piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall on January 26. Mr. Meldrum’s program will 
feature some compositions which will be heard for the 
first time—a prelude and poem by Deems Taylor’ and 
Emerson Whithorne’s “Chimes of Saint Patrick’s” and 
“Pell Street, Chinatown.” The Whithorne compositions 
are from his manuscript suite “New York Days and 
Nights.” Mr. Meldrum’s program will also include the 
first performance of Saminsky’s “Conte Hebraique,” a 
selection which has been brought out on the Continent and 
is about to be published in this country. 


Estelle Liebling Under Mayer Management 


Estelle Liebling, the American soprano, whose return to 
the concert field after a brief retirement has been char- 
acterized by a list of some of the most important engage- 
ments available this season, including the Worcester Fes- 
tival, the Boston, Detroit’ and Minneapolis orchestras and 
many recitals, has passed to the management of Daniel 
Mayer, who will be her exclusive representative hereafter. 
Miss Liebling will give a second New York recital in Town 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 21. * 


Edith de Lys Gives Tea for Leblanc 


Edith de Lys, soprano, gave a-tea recently in honor of 
Georgette Leblanc, and among the invited guests were 
Marguerite Sylva, Margaret Matzenauer, Chaliapin, Percy 
Haswell, Mr. Faucette, Helen Dryden, Miss Wallace, M. 
Lasek, George Maxwell,.Cisneros, Mildred Harbeck, Mrs. 
Frederic Snyder, Luella  Meluis, John O’Fallen Miller, 
William Williams, F. C. Coppicus, A. Walter Kramer, Mr. 
Hiinneker, Florence Reed, Catherine Proctor, Mr. Hana, 
John Allan Houghten, and Edna Delima. 


Middleton and Ethelynde Smith in Recital 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, and Ethelynde Smith, . so- 
prano, appeared in Wichita, Kan., December 15, and in re- 
viewing the event the Daily Eagle stated that it was one 
of the best recitals given in Wichita this season. 


Sklarevski Recital, January 23 


Alexander Sklarevski will give a piano recital at the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of January 23. His program 
opens with the Schumann “Carneval,” and he will play 
four pieces by Liszt. 
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MANY FINE ARTISTS APPEARING 
WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 





Estelle Liebling, Salvi, Herma Menth, Telmanyi and Mac- 
millen Among Soloists with Symphony Orchestra— 
Thursday Musical Club Honors Memory of Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert—Minneapolis Proud of 
Orchestral Art Society 


Minneapolis, Minn., December 20, 1921.—No great artist 
appearing with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
many.a year had the success that Hstelie Liebling enjoyed 
December 2 at the Auditorium, Few soprano voices equal 
hers and her musicianship is undisputed. She has Poise 
and was gratefully received after singing the aria “Non 
temere,” from Mozart’s “ldomeneo.” Her second number 
was “O beaux reves evanouis,” from “Etienne Marcel,” by 
Saint-Saens. She gave to this last dramatic life and won- 
derfui resonance, She sang pleasingly the aria “ler dalla 
Fabrica a Triana,” from “Conchita,” by Zandonau. She 
was so enthusiasticaliy recalled that she sang two French 
songs artistically—“Carnaval,” by Fourdrain, and “La Flute 
kEncnantee,” by Ravel (from his suite of ‘ ‘Scheherazade” : 

The orchestra played the “Eroica” symphony by Beetho- 
ven in a scholarly manner, hae Paris version of the Venus- 
berg bacchanale from ‘“Tannhauser,”’ and Weber’s @iix 
trancing “Invitation to the Dance” in a very colorful way. 

Sousa CONCERT. , 

Sousa’s Band played at the Auditorium Thanksgiving 
afternoon and evening, and gave a program as only Sousa 
knows how. Florence Hardeman, violinist, made a de- 
cidedly artistic impression with her ‘playing. 

SALVI WITH ORCHESTRA, 

Alberto Salvi, harp soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra November 18, was the first visiting harp- 
ist the orchestra has ever engaged. He was a decided suc- 
cess and received deserved applause. The Zabel concerto 
for harp and orchestra was given in an inimitablé manner. 
The orchestra played the Mahler symphony with the able 
assistance of ksther Osborn, soprano; also the tone poem 
“Don Juan,” by Strauss. Those two magnificent works 
were wonderfully played and Mr. Oberhoftfer seemed in- 
spired in his readings. 

On Sunday afterngon, December 4, Herma Menth, pian- 
ist, appeared with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
playing the Sauer concerto. She plays with a yivid imagina- 
tion and clean cut technic, and took the hetise by storm. 
She responded to two extra numbers. 

The orchestra played the favorite overture.to “Zampa,” 
by Herold; the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 14 in F minor, 
op. 36, and Chabrier’ s “Spanish” rhapsody. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer was at his best and the program showed an im- 
provement over any concert ever given before by this or- 
chestra. 

YounG Peopie’s Concerts, 

The second concert, December 9, of the Young People’s 
Series of Friday afternoon concerts was quite as interest- 
ing as the first one. Mr, Oberhoffer gave an illuminating 
talk on the numbers played and the time was spent in an 
educational way. 

The opening Hungarian (“Rakoczy”) march from the 
“Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz; the ever beautiful over- 
ture, “Poet and Peasant,” by Suppe, and the slow movement 
from Beethoven’s fifth symphony, were all wonderfully 
played. Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite No. 1 added color to the 
above numbers. Grainger’s English Morris dance, “Shepherds 


Hey,” met with the most enthusiastic applause of any num- 
ber on the program. Delibes’ “Pizzicato,” from the ballet 
suite, “Sylvia,” and Moszkowski’s ballet music from the 
opera ,“Boabdil” closed one of the most fascinating after- 


noons Mr. Oberhoffer has ever given. His programs are so 
compiled as to give a whole new viewpoint on music, and 
the childrens who pack the houses get the meaning of it all. 
His explanations of musical form and illustrations of the 
treatment of themes and use of instruments make these con- 
certs invaluable. 

TELMANY!I'sS SUCCESS. 

December 11 marked the first appearance of Emil Tel- 
manyi, the violinist, who has created somewhat of a furore 
in the East. He played the D minor concerto of Busoni— 
a work that is fine and was played meritoriously by the 
orchestra, Telmanyi was forced to respond to encores, giv- 
ing two numbers, for violin alone, in an-impeccable manner, 
Jean Sibelius’ second or D major symphony was first played 
here eleven years ago, and when played at this. concert 
showed maturity and fineness in perception and musical de- 
livery, The string section added laurels to its already in- 
creasing ony in the playing of Beethoven's string quartet 
in A, op. 18, No. 5, a rendition rarely heard so well done. 
wTannbeuser” overture by Wagner was also given a splen- 
did reading. 

MACMILLEN PLays GoLDMARK CONCERTO, 

On December 16 Francis Macmillen was the violin solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Audi- 
torium. He chose the Goldmark concerto and brought out 
all the beauties of that composition. He was recalled nu- 
merous times and replied with a number of selections for 
violin alone. 

The orchestra played the Tschaikowsky fantasy, “Fran- 
cesca di Rimini,” op. 32, and Debussy’s “The Sea” (three 
sketches). Both of these numbers were directed with im- 
peccable skill by Mr. Oberhoffer and met with the approval 
of the vast audience. 

SuNpDAY OrCHESTRA CONCERT. 

The Sunday concert of December 18 of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra brought some of the old favorites to 
our attention. Mr. Oberhoffer was at his best in the over- 
ture to “Martha,” by Flotow; symphony No. 1, in G minor, 
of Kalinnikow; prelude to “The Deluge.” by Saint-Saéns, 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
fame rests on arduous study coupled with an innate artistry 
comparable to the greatest conductors of the day. Charles 
Norman Granville, baritone, sang the prologue from “Pag- 
liacci” and “Oh, Promise of Joy Divine,” from Massenet’s 
He received marked applause and 


“The King of Lahore.” 
sang two extra numbers. 
: Notes. 
The Apollo Club, now in its twenty-seventh year of exist- 
ence, gave a fine program November 22, under the skillful 
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direction of Hal Woodruff. Julia Claussen was the assist- 
ing artist. It-was a splendid concert. 

The Sunday popular concert given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on November 20 embraced the over- 
ture to “William Tell,” by Rossini ; the “Rustic Wedding” 
symphony, by Goldmark, and the “Blue Danube” waltz of 
Strauss. These numbers were given a fascinating read- 
ing. Harrison Wall Johnson, local pianist, played the 
Saint-Saéns fifth piano concerto. 

On December 15 the Thursday Musical Club honored the 
memory of Dr, Rhys-Herbert at its bi-monthly concert at 
the Lyric Theater. The Elks’ Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of David: Nyall, with Clara Williams, soprano; Lora 
Luilsdorf, alto; the Church of the Redeemer choir; Mrs. 
John Dahl, Mrs. James Bliss, and Dr, Franklin Krieger, 
gave a splendid program. All of the compositions were 
those most loved from the extensive repertory of the na- 
tionally known Rhys-Herbert. Minneapolis mourns his loss 
most sincerely. 

The Orchestral Art Society opened its fourteenth season 
December 6 with a concert at West High School Auditori- 
um. This is one of the organizations of this city to which 
we point the finger of pride, and this concert was a culmi- 
nation of all-the hard work put on it by the director; Wil- 
liam MacPhail, who is also the founder. The players each 
year are’ more proficient and the music played is harder. 
This program was admirably played for amateurs—good 
intonation, fine phrasing and a due regard to bowing and the 
like. “The soloist, Mildred Langtry, was a most acceptable 
one, while George Klass (formerly with the Minneapolis 
Symphony) gave a magnificent reading of the Bruch G 
minor concerto for violin with orchestra accompaniment. 
He is a-musician of the first rank. 

The Flonzaley Quartet opened the Chamber Music Series 
at the University of Minnesota. A series of four such con- 
certs in planned (with the London Quartet as the next num- 
ber), and this project is, like many another one, offered to 
better the musical taste of the Americans. ‘A small audi- 
ence is not indicative of lack of enthusiasm, but it does 
show that the masses do not yet know what enjoyment there 
is in hearing such music as the Flonzaleys can produce. 
Much credit is due Mrs. Carlyle Scott and her husband 
(who is head of the music department of the University) 
for putting such splendid music before the students. 

J. Victor Bergquist, of Minneapolis, has been awarded 
the first prize for composition in the St. Eric contest in 
New York. A jury of European judges named the win- 
ners. 

The 15lst Field Artillery Band, which won fame in 
France, played an initial concert at the Armory December 
18. The proceeds go toward establishing a band guarantee 
and will be followed by other concerts. 

Vladimir Graffman, assisted by his sister, gave a Russian 
benefit concert at the Auditorium, December 1, when an 
artisic program was played. Graffman has established him- 
self as an artist of the first rank in his new place as con- 
certmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. His 
technic is superb and his interpretations interesting. His 
sister is also equally as gifted. 

Lora Lullsdorf, Mr. and Mrs. William MacPhail and Mrs. 
James Bliss gave a recital at the First Unitarian grea, 
November 14. 
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Haskell and Werrenrath Have Ten-Year Bet 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Ernest Haskell, the 
etcher, who is now making a success in color also, met 
recently and soon became friends. They are interested in 
each other’s art, and have made a ten-year bet that for every 
Werrenrath recital Haskell attends, Werrenrath will attend 
a Haskell exhibit. 

Haskell was interested in the psychology of Werrenrath’s 
choice of art works exhibited by Haskell in the Montross 


Galleries. He bought two water colors and three etchings, 
each of which, according to the artist, has some musical 
suggestion. 


Mr. Haskell has made a fine line charcoal sketch of the 
singer and is now completing both a dry point and a silver 
point. He intends next to make an etching of Werrenrath. 


Theo Karle’s Immediate Dates 
Prior to several concert appearances in Virginia, Theo 
Karle, the young American tenor, will give recitals at 
Reading, Pa., Brockton, Mass, and Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
January 16, 18 and 20, respectively, 


Buhlig with Detroit Orchestra 
Richard Buhlig played with the Detroit Symphony Or- 


chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, in Detroit, Janu- 
ary 1. The pianist gave the D minor concerto of Brahms. 
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Claudia Muzio Tells of Her Recent Buenos Aires and Mexico City Triumphs 





. 


Distinguished Soprano Returns Again to New York Ready and Anxious to Resume Her Duties at the Metropolitan—Her Success in “Traviata 


64 HE divine and in- 
] comparable Muzio” 
‘ the a 


as young 
Metropolitan Opera so 
prano was called in 


Mexico—is again in New 
York, fresh from triumphs 
in Buenos Aires—at the 


Colon—and more recently 
in Mexico City 

It was a very slender 
but splendidly healthy 
looking Claudia Muzio 
that greeted the Musicat 


COURIER representative a 
day after her arrival in 
New York—"“her second 
home.’ It goes without 
aying that Italy, her na 
tive country, comes first 
She will, perhaps, visit it 
for a period of three or 


four months next summer, 
which will be the first time 


the diva has been able to 
tay there for so long a 
time if SIX years 
Sixty pertormances 
since you left here last 
May!” exclaimed the 
writer, “and yet you do not 
seem to have suffered any 
under the strain!” 
“But why?” persisted 


Muzio, with a shrug of her 
shoulder; “I am happiest 
am singing or 
working. With me noth 
ing else counts—the out 
ide pleasures. Maybe it 
is a mistake to shut your 
self away from the world, 


when I 


but, nevertheless, | have 
always done it.” 

“Yes, I remember when 
you first sang at the Met 
ropolitan ! You worked 
with Conductor Papi a 
good many hours each 
day!” 

“Then | was learning 
many new roles, but now 
I have completed—or al 
most so—my repertory | 
do not have to work so 
hard now, but I am always 


doing exercises and polish 
ing up on my roles. You 
see, too, when one’s voice 
is properly placed, the rest 


is quite casy 


“To get back, Miss 
Muzio, to South America, 
you had sung there pre 
viously and are, I under 
stand, an idol with the 
people!” said the writer, 
only giving the views of 
several other artists who 


had sung there at the 
Colon with Muzio 

“Yes,” she smiled hap 
pily, “they like me very 
much. Last summer was 
my third season at the 
Colon, and my debut this 
last time was in ‘Travi 
ata!’” 

“Traviata !’” echoed the 
writer, knowing Muzio 
was a dramatic and not a 
coloratura soprano. 

Yes,” she replied, “and 
I had tremendous success 
in it.” 

“How did you happen to 
se ‘lect that role? 

“Weil, once at the beginning of my career in Italy I had 


who made her debut at 


sung it before. I even did Gilda in ‘Rigoletto,’ but ever 
since I did Violetta I have always longed to sing it again. 
You know, of course, that Verdi did not intend it for a 


will show that! So last season at 


score 
role and I am hoping to sing 


coloratura—the 
the Colon I again sang the 


it soon again.” 


“At the Metropolitan?” gis 
“That I do not know Gatti-Casazza is the one to 
decide such a question.’ 


And it is to be hoped that the far-seeing general-director 


will give Miss Muzio a chance to let New Yorkers hear 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
the Colon, Buenos Aires, as Violetta in “Traviata” 
her in the role. At least, it would be somewhat of a 
novelty! Judging from the opinions of the Buenos Aires 
press, she i is more than capable in essaying the part. 

After “Traviata” the soprano scored veritable triumphs 
in “Aida,” “Tosca,” “Andre Chenier,” “Monna Vanna,” 
“Trovatore,” “Lohengrin,” “Lorley,” “Boheme,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Rosenkavalier,” and a number of other roles of her ex- 
tensive repertory. 

Miss Muzio was rather proud of the fact that she had 
sung “Rosenkavalier” in Buenos Aires under Strauss’ baton. 
Also in commenting upon the musical public of Buenos 
Aires, she found them “wonderfully inspiring and exceed- 
ingly ‘musical.” 

Her operatic engagement in Mexico City, following the 
close of the South American season, she describes as “the 
most thrilling experience of my life.” The audiences are, 
like the South Americans, very musical and appreciative, 
but can be just the opposite if an artist fails to come up 
to their standard. Political conditions in Mexico, the 
singer stated, are now pretty fair in comparison to what 
a state of chaos they were in formerly. The climate is 
ideal and it seemed strange to Muzio to celebrate a warm, 
sunny Christmas there. Rc opagg the soprano and her 
mother succeeded in getting a Christmas tree, much of 
the Yuletide spirit was ng. 

When near the end of the interview, the writer inquired 
how long it took Muzio to learn a new role. She replied: 

“At the most, fifteen days! Last season I bi up 
‘Lorley,’ which I had not sung in several years, in seven 
days. I had sung it, however, many times before, just as 
I did ‘Aida,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Andre Chenier’ and the rest. ‘Aida,’ 


and scored a most justifiable triumph. 


by the way, I sang for the 
first time at the Metro- 
politan.” 

And here it must be add- 

ed that the role of the 
enslaved Princess is one 
of her best. Las Noticias, 
of Mexico City, in review- 
ing her performance of 
this role, said: “Claudia 
Muzio! Henceforth from 
today, on remembering the 
best Aida of our life, we 
will have her name on our 
lips.” 

Very soon, now, Claudia 
Muzio, who “belongs to 
that type of singers 
so admired and so rare, as 
I have said before” (critic 
of El Universal), “where 
voice, mind and soul work 
together to bring about a 
perfect impression,” will 
rejoin the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the 
balance of the — 


Sinding Luncheon 


While in New York for 
the Christmas holidays, 
Per Nielsen, director of 
the department of music 
at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., 
gave a luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on De- 
cember 31 for Christian 
Sinding, the Norwegian 
composer, and Mrs. Sin- 
ding. A distinguished 
gathering of musicians at- 
tended, among them being 
Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bo- 
danzky and Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni, the last two men- 
tioned conductors at the 
Metropolitan Opera; Ma- 
rie Sundelius, Rafaelo 
Diaz and Mario Laurenti, 
all of the Metropolitan 
forces; Liv Nansen, 
a daughter of the famous 
Arctic explorer; Greta 
Torpadie, soprano ; Oliver 
Denton, pianist; A. Walter 
Kramer, composer; Tuss 
McLaughry, of the fac- 
ulty of Westminster Col- 
lege, and Raoul Vidas, the 
French violinist. 


Women’s Orchestra 


The Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia will give its first 
concert at Swarthmore (a 
suburb of Philadelphia) 
on Thursday, January 19, 
with Florence Haenle, vio- 
linist (concertmaster), and 
John Barclay, the English 
baritone, as soloists. This 
orchestra, which is creat- 
ing a stir in musical cir- 
cles, is making rapid 
strides in completing its 
personnel as well as de- 
veloping its efficiency. 


Look Out for Him! 


A man representing him- 
self as R. Grunewald, of 
New Orleans, obtained a 
loan on Christmas eve from a music publisher under 
the plea that he had met with an automobile accident 
in which most of his papers of identification were de- 
stroyed in a satchel under the seat. His correct answers 
concerning musical people not alone in New Orleans but 
in Memphis and surrounding country were accepted as 
proof of the authenticity of his claim. A letter since re- 
ceived from the Louis Grunewald Company, of New Or- 
leans, states that “There is no R. Grunewald connected with 
this firm.” The man in question was of medium build, 
about thirty-seven years old, approximately five feet ten, 
and clean shaven. 


Vecsey to Play at Metropolitan 


Ferenc Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist, who has just 
returned from a triumphant tour in Cuba, giving three con- 
certs in Havana alone, has been engaged as the special solo- 
ist for the Metropolitan's concert on Sunday, January 15. 
On this occasion Mr. Vecsey will play Tschatkowsky’ '$ con- 
certo in D major with the orchestra, under the baton of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. 


Amy Ellerman’s New York Recital 


Amy Ellerman, the well known contralto, will give a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall. New York, on the afternoon of 
January 24. It will be remembered that Miss Ellerman re- 
cently returned from a long and very successful concert 
tour with Calvin Coxe, the tenor. 
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“THEY SANG!” 
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“THEY CONQUERED!” 


St. Olaf Lutheran Choir 


From St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, Director 


The January 1922 Tour 
of Eastern and Mid-Western Cities 
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Opening Concert, Milwaukee, January 3, 1922 


ST. OLAF SINGERS SCORE IN CONCERT 


Gives Remarkable Concert at 
Pabst Theater. 


Minnesota Choir 


By Catherine Pannill Mead. 


Three seasons ago, it is doubtful if the average citizen 
who runs as he reads his daily paper, had ever heard of 
such a place as Northfield, Minn., much less of the St, Olaf 
Lutheran choir, from St. Olaf college; yet today this or- 
ganization, just commencing its third tour of the mid-western 
and eastern cities, has so put its impress on the musical 
world as to occupy a niche that is unique, that of what is 
universally conceded to be the most superb body of singers 
in the United States, if not in the li 

To attempt to express something of the feeling conjured 
up by the music which was sent forth in a living stream, 
is to again wish for adjectives which were as resh and 
fraught with meaning as the exquisite voices of these young 
singers, It is a diffrcult thing to convey to those who have 
not heard them, the remarkable likeness and perfect control 
of the body of tone, for the fifty-two singers sing exactly like 
one singer multiplied by fifty-two. Prof. Christiansen has 
taught them the secret of breath control, which makes noth- 
ing of the most difficult and involved contrapuntal phrases, 
but he has also taught them how to produce their tones, 

There is never a sharp, shrill note from one of the choirs. 
A melodic line is sung with as much purity as though played 
by a Heifetz upon the most exceptional of violins. The 
mezzo voice is as soft as a wood thrush’s song, the crescendos 
move up with swelling beauty, and the pianissimi are mere 
attenuated threads of song. 

To hear 64 singers pursue the difficult intervals of 
a Bach fugue, as in “The Spirit Helpeth Us,” without once 
straying a hair’s breadth from the pitch, nor the complicated 
rhythms, is something to marvel over, even as one enjoys 
it, and to applaud with all the enthusiasm of one’s nature. 


Inspired by Baton. 


Such attention as is concentrated upon that little magnets 
baton of the director, such devotional, inspired outbursts 
of melody, belong to nothing but the St. Olaf choir, There 
is something so ravishingly beautiful about it that the un- 
bidden tears come, even as one wonders how it is done. 

e¢ music is all sung from memory, without accompani 
ment, and is entirely liturgical, something again which is 


entirely a part of the choir, and is of the most difficult variety, 
‘he entire program was of rare beauty, and each eT 
was gorgeously sung.—Milwaukee Sentinel, January 4, 192 


COLLEGE CHOIR SURPRISES 
WITH FINISHED WORK 


By William L. Jaffe. 


The enviable reputation which St. Olaf Lutheran choir 
has made for itself since, three years ago, it decided to fol 
low the custom of similar organizations of touring the coun 
try, was tremendously strengthened at its appearance here in 
two concerts yesterday, Both matinee and evening perform 
ances at the Pabst theater were practically sold out to au 
diences which listened with reverence and rapt attention to 
programs devoted entirely to church music. 

I had heard the praises sung of this choir from a little 
college town in the far Northwest and a lively curiosity 
had been aroused. But had not been prepared to hear 
what I did hear. Imagine this choral organization, composed 
of perhaps 60 young men and women of the age which, in a 
college town, is generally and exclusively addicted to the 
sports of the campus, begin the evening’s program with 
Johann Sebastian Bach, a motif for double chorus, and lay 
bare before you its polyphonic structure with the quiet as 
surance of the veteran musician, Really, it was astound 
ing! With no cue for the pitch given the chorus’ attack 
came with the precision of a piano; a full, clear chord, per 
fect in intonation, and they were off, reveling in the intrica 
cies of the old German master. 


Tone Shading Fine. 


And what a treat to hear them do it. Their ensemble was 
as nearly perfect as human endeavor and understanding can 
make it. Never was there the slightest hesitation, hardly 
ever the faintest deviation from the pitch, Their shading 
was no seeking for startling effects, but based on a keen 
ate gg of balance and the gradual building-up of 

climaxes, and it ranged from a very respectable forte to an 
exquisite pianissimo which seemed to float into space. 

Their tone quality was superb; it had the freshness and 
charm of young voices plus the most careful training. And 
here I find. it high time to pay my respects to Mr. Christian- 
sen, whose guiding hand and mind are responsible for the 
artistic accomplishments of the choir. 


The Choir will appear 


Results Praise Director. 

Taking into consideration the changes in material which 
of necessity must occur in a college organization, his work 
is nothing short of miraculous, He must be a rare combina 
tion of the deeply learned musician and iron disciplinarian 
Else how is one to account for the results? 

If the Bach motif was a trifle over the heads of the 
average concert goer, there were numbers on the program 
which must have filled him with delight, such as George 
Schumann's settings of the psalms, the lovely “Lord Hosanna” 
by Schruk, Gretchaninoff’s noble “Praise the Lord” and the 
charming “Christmas Song” by Christiansen There were 
some incidental solo quartet part, charmingly sung and there 
was an encore, it might have been an old German Christmas 
lullaby, the introduction of which was sung with closed lips 
which was altogether irrisistible in its simple beauty 

Those of us who are inclined to be a little pessimistic in 
regard to the musical tendencies of young America may 
well take heart. If such sérious, artistic work is done at 
colleges the musical America will yet come into its own 
The Wisconsin News, Milwaukee, _ January 4, 1922 


MUSIC LOVERS PRAISE CHOIR 


St. Olaf’s Singers sary Result of Careful Training 
oncerts. 

St. Olaf’s Lutheran choir, under direction of F. Melius 
Christiansen, scored decided triumphs at their matinee and 
evening concerts at the Pabst theater on Tuesday Both 
houses were wel] filled and demonstrated that warmth of 
feeling which comes only from real music lovers 

All numbers were well presented, Perhaps the best way 
to describe the performance is to say that it was well ba! 
anced and brought out the excellent training to which the 
sixty-five voices have been subjected in order to present a 
program which could hold an audience for two hours. 

Perfect sympathy with the director led the chorus to in 
terpret eleven difficult selections, It was a strictly capella 
rendition, not an artificial note being sounded from the time 
the director's baton was lifted in thé opening, “The Spirit 
Also Helpeth Us,’ by Bach, until the resounding vibrations 
of “Praise the Lord,” by Sohren, settled over a stilled au 
dience. 

Each number was so thoroughly memorized that the au 
dience could feel the symmetrical endeavor to create lights 
and shadows of tone which held it still and appreciative 
The Evening Sentinel, Milwaukee, January 4, 22 


NEW YORK Brooklyn Academy of Music SUNDAY AFT., JAN. 15 
NEW YORK Metropolitan Opera House TUESDAY EVE., JAN. 17 
PHILADELPHIA Academy of Music WEDNESDAY EVE., JAN. 18 
ALLENTOWN High School Auditorium THURSDAY EVE., JAN. 19 
BALTIMORE Lyric Theatre FRIDAY EVE., JAN. 20 
BALTIMORE Lyric Theatre SATURDAY AFT., JAN, 21 
LANCASTER Fulton Opera House MONDAY EVE., JAN. 23 
HARRISBURG Orpheum Theatre TUESDAY EVE., JAN. 24 
PITTSBURGH Syria Mosque WEDNESDAY EVE., JAN. 25 
YOUNGSTOWN Park Theatre THURSDAY EVE., JAN. 26 
BUTLER High School Auditorium FRIDAY EVE., JAN. 27 
COLUMBUS Memorial Hall SUNDAY AFT., JAN. 29 
CINCINNATI Emory Auditorium MONDAY EVE., JAN. 30 
DAYTON Memorial Hall TUESDAY EVE., JAN. 31 
FORT WAYNE Palace Theatre WEDNESDAY EVE., FEB. 1 
FORT WAYNE Palace Theatre THURSDAY EVE., FEB. 2 
ROCK ISLAND Augustana Gymnasium FRIDAY EVE., FEB. 3 
MINNEAPOLIS Auditorium MONDAY EVE., FEB. 6 


General Manager of the Tours: 


MARTIN H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Manager of the Choir: 


PAUL G. SCHMIDT, (Professor at St. Olaf College) 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





MUSIC 
UJ. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
“TONAL HARMONIC AND MODULATORY 


RELATIONSHIPS” 
By Mortimer Wilson 


This is the last portion of the series of “work tables” for the 
harmony student, by the winner of the Riesenfeld Prize ($500.00), 
at the competition last year for the best overture by an American. 
It contains the basic formulas of chord progressions, consisting of 
cadences, subdivided into major (a) elevated tonalities, (bh) de 
pressed tonalities; minor elevated keys, and depressed keys Con 
trasts, following similar scheme, the whole being gibberish to any 
one not initiated in the mysteries (7?) of the science of harmony. 
Sample chords are printed at the top or bottom, and all of the rest 


of the page is left with blank clefts, treble and bass 
UJ. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
“THE BELLS OF ST. ANNE” and “SONG OF THE 
BASKET WEAVER” (for Organ) 
By Alexander Russell 


(Syracuse University), head of the 


Alexander Russell, Mus, Do 
recital department of the New York John Wanamaker store, organ 
ist of Princeton University, practical organist himself, writes for 
that instrument tastefull The first piece is based on the actual 
bell-tones heard at Beaupré, Canada, when St. Anne's sexton rings 
them They are flat, repeated four times, followed by four 
long E flats, and this piece represents a gathering of the faithful, 
chanting of the choir ‘Bonne Sainte’ Anne, prier pour nous,” 
followed by the procession, the Miracle, the benediction, with bells 
in the distance Following the introduction comes a fine cantilena 
for the right hand, with arpeggio accompaniment (left hand), 
played softly; chimes again are heard, big chords follow, and a 
return to the second cantilena-melody, played loudly, in which the 





Tamaki MIURA 
Japanese Prima Donna 


Season 1921-22 
Now Being Booked in Concert, Recital and Opera 


New York 


American Management: 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall 


MUSICAL COURIER 


pedals are very important, the right foot (optional) playing the 
melody in unison with the right hand. In soft chords, with four 
chime-tones, the charming piece dies away. 

“Song of the Basket Weaver” represents an old French-Canadian 
woman sitting at the door of her cabin, singing a song of lon 
ago while she weaves a basket. The chord-introduction is follow 
by this song, peculiarly wistful, foreign, not at all like anythin 
American, this melody standing out because of accompaniment o 
short notes. It app-ars later in faster tempo, repeats, and ends as 
it began. Quite as charming and interesting as “The Bells.” The 
fact that both are found on many programs bespeaks their musical 
worth and importance. Printed in “long format,” i.¢., across the 
wide page, handy to the vision because not high on the performer's 
music rack. Both are dedicated “To My Wife, Eloise Holden 
Russell,” 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“RUSSIAN FOLK SONG” (for Piano) 
By Eduard Schutt 


The German Klemm found this song somewhere in Russia, and 
it is well known in that form; in the present form of an arrange- 
ment for piano, it is sure to find still, wider circulation. It has 
all the characteristics of the genuine Russian music, so widely dis 
seminated by Tschaikowsky, being full of pathos, a certain wist- 
fulness impossible to describe. Singing melody with accompani- 
ment in middle-keyboard notes; the same melody played in the 
bass by the left hand, with arpeggios in the right; and a final 
“variation” in melody-octaves (right hand), These are some of 
the features of the very interesting work, which a pianist of three 
years’ study can perform. 


(G. Sehirmer, Inc., New York) 
“SKEELAN DHUL’S LAMENT,” “LOVE’S SYMBOL” 
and “THE BLUEBIRD’S RETURN” (Songs) 
By Lily Strickland 


Terence O'Shea wrote the poem of the first song, in Irish dialect. 
Artistic voice control ie necessary to sing high notes very softly, 
as required, and throughout tender feeling is of first necessity. 
For high or medium voice, 

“Love's Symbol” is a spontaneous love song throughout, the 
story of the withered rose, and the memory that will not dic, An 
accompaniment of syncopated chords sustains the song melody, all 
of it pure and sweet 

“The Bluebird’s Return” is a fine Spring song, the poem bein 
from James T. White’s “In Arcady,” joyous, finely inspiring, a | 
for high voice only. Range low D to A flat above the treble clef, 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
GAVOTTE IN F MAJOR (for Violin) 
Beethoven-Kramer 


This is the now well known gavotte discovered by St. Foix and 
Wyzewa, and played for the first time as a duet by Olga Samaroff 
and Harold Bauer in a concert by the Beethoven Association, New 
York, in January, 1920, It is a charming gavotte, from Beethoven's 
earliest period, when he was simply Mozart plus; the many pub- 
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lished arrangements of the little work guarantee its popularity, 
among these being a piano duet, a concert solo by Bauer, an easy 
version by Deis, for ys by Edward Shippen Barnes, and this 
violin transcription, by A, Walter Kramer. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 
“LIBERTY FANTASIA” (for Organ) 


By Frederick Maxson 


The two Philadelphia Maxsons, father and son, occupy a con- 
spicuous position in the church world of that city, being organists 
and composers of importance. When generous illiam L, Austin 
resented the Washington Memorial Organ to the Chapel at Valley 
‘orge, near Philadelphia, Mr. Maxson composed and played this 
work, with subtitle, “Souvenir of Valley Forge,” at the dedication 
last year. The opening phrase at once suggests the rhythm of the 
first two measures of “America; throughout, this rhythm, and 
later the opening melody-tones, are maintained. A solemn march 
(“In memory of the heroes of Valley Forge’’) is introduced as the 
second section of the work, this movement having, note for note 
but in minor, the melody of our “America.” Following big chords, 
with heavy pedal obligato, the serious work closes with the National 
melody, with counterpoint in the pedal. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 
“EVENTIDE” (for Piano) 


By Charles Huerter 


Huerter’s many graceful and melodious piano pieces and songs 
are bringing the Syracuse composer pli ts from all sides, for 
he has the gift of pretty melody and appcepeine harmony in very 
great degree. “Eventide” is a melody, much like a song, of three 
pages, starting with the left hand, accompanied by syncopated 
chords, continuing in the dominant key, right hand, with repeti- 
tion of the first melody and a tranquil close, good “teaching 
Fingered. 








piece,”” and good for anyone to hear, 


(Milton Bernard, New York) 
“THE AVIATOR” (Song) 


By Laura Mood 


Schirmer prints “The Birdman,” and there is popular music of simi- 
lar import, but none of them have more taking melody than this, text 
and musie by the same person. Marked “With freedom and aban- 
don,” this well characterizes its character, for it is the song of 
the birdman himself, two stanzas, with a pretty refrain on the 
words, “Come, O come fly with me.” It is in slow waltz tempo; 
range, low C to high F (high C optional), 


‘BOOKS 





(EB. P. Tal & Co., Leipsic) 
MOUSSORGSKY 


By M. D. Calvocoressi 


Published in German; translated from the French by Carl Selig. 

This book is not nearly as interesting as one would expect. It 
is valuable for the reason that it gives a careful account of the 
life of the great Moussorgsky with several musical examples and 
an excellent picture as frontispiece. But the reading of it is rather 
disappointing, One soon becomes convinced that Moussorgsky was 
a rather uninteresting sort of rson, If he had any ventures 
they are not here recounted. e was a small government clerk 
and wrote music during spare moments, very slowly and with 
many revisions and rewritings, The interesting thing about him 
is the fact that he made up his mind to do a new thing in music, 
and that he did it successfully. This was a long time ago, befor 
Wagner could have been known to him, and yet his theory differs 
not greatly from that of the great German master, although it is 
carried out in an entirely different manner, agner leaned to- 
ward orchestral complications; Moussorgsky went far towards sim- 
plicity. It may develop in the end that he will have a more lasting 
influence on opera than Wagner. 

The amount of his work that is known to us is surprisingly 
small, yet not so surprising as the small amount of his entire 
output, So far as most of us are concerned, Moussorgsky exists 
only as the composer of two operas, “Boris Godunof” and “Kho- 
wanschtschina;” one orchestra piece, “A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain,” and a few songs. They are very remarkable because their 
composer had but one aim, to make the music exactly suited to the 
words or the thought of th: poem, and because he has succeeded 
in carrying out this plan as it has rarely been accomplished either 
before or since. Taken from the standpoint of absolute music much 
of what he thus wrote possesses little enough value, But for what 
it is intended, song or opera or symphonic poem, it is tremen- 
dously effective, much more effective than much of what we call 
“good” music, “Boris” is a sort of endless recitative. Even the 
choral parts of the opera are built on monotonous lines that leave 
one amazed at their effectiveness. The effectiveness cannot be de- 
nied, however, and it is evident that composers have much to learn 
from this Russian genius, 

For those who read German or French this biography will be 
worth while. But still more worth while will be the study of the 
score of “Boris.”’ The man’s life was almost without incident, his 
work stands as a monument to his genius and the vigor of his will, 


(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London) 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (The Story of the Develop- 
ment of a Great Personality) 


By C. Hubert H. Parry 

The author of this book follows his name with a row of resound- 
ing titles: Mus. Doc., Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, Director 
of the Royal College of Music, and formerly Professor of Music 
of the University of Oxford, He is chiefly Bat in America by 
his initials, C. . H. P., signed to numerous articles in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, 

So much for the author, His newest work is an exhaustive 
biography of nearly six hundred pages with illustrations and musi- 
cal examples. It not only tells the story of the composer's life 
but also analyzes very carefully the growth of his musical style 
and the various influences which may have been instrumental in 
forming it. There is also a sincere attempt to show which of the 
existing MSS. are genuine and which are mere copies or forgeries, 
One thing which will no doubt greatly surprise the reader is the 
apparent difficulty which the author has had to get at the truth. 
It would seem as if a man as great as Bach would have left an 
unmistakable trail easily followed, But this book gives every evi- 
dence of difficulties met with on all sides, A valuable feature of 
the book is the fact that many of the Bach works are analyzed and 
comparisons offered of Italian and German methods of workman- 
a The whole is a valuable contribution to the general history 
of music, 


W. Grant Egbert in Belgium 


Ithaca, N. Y., January 6, 1922.—-W. Grant Egbert, presi- 
dent of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Associated 
Schools, is abroad on a mission in connection. with the 
local institutions. He is now at Antwerp, Belgium, and 
is expected to return to America this month. Prof. Egbert 
has somewhat of a record as an ocean traveler so the 
present trip, in which he braved the high seas of mid- 
winter, held no terrors for him. 


Meluis to Sing Again January 19 

Luella Meluis, American coloratura soprano, will make 
her second New York concert appearance Thursday even- 
ing, January 19, when she will be the soloist at the second 
annual gala concert of the People’s Chorus of New York, 
given to commemorate its sixth birthday. Mme. Meluis’ 
program will be entirely different from that of her debut 
concert. 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS 





/ Carl Fischer, New York 


“IF I GAVE YOU A ROSE,” a charming ballad by Granville 
English, to words by Isabel Buckingham. Essentially a man’s 
song;~and most appropriate for the concert hall, either as a 
programmed number or as an encore. The music is melodious and 
lends itself well to the words. 

“LOVE’S SPRINGTIME,” by Eugen Putnam. A ballad with 
an even flowing rhythm. A good number, with a bit of a dash to 
the eccompanimer that takes this song out of the usual run. 

“THE NDMAN.,” Charles Sanford Skilton has written a good 
musical bn. 2 for one of Paul Lawrence Dunbar's delightful 
poems. A lullaby for the medium voice that requires musical 
appreciation to give the proper effect. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

“HEY, PRETTY LADY,” a ballad by Louis James 
There is nothing out of the ordinary in this number. 
make a good practice piece for students. : 

“LIVING IS BEING LOVED BY YOU,” with words and 
music by Florence Parr Gere. A love ballad that will be popular 
in the studio, 


Boulter. 
It would 


“AT SUNSET,” a descriptive piece for the piano, by Porter 
Steele. LF has considerable to recommend it for students. 
“SPRING SONG” and “LA GONDOLE,” two descriptive pieces 


effective with the violin 


for the pow by Rudolf Friml. More 
Melodious and not 


obligato, which has been written for them. 
difficult for £ sevenont 2 upils. 3 
“SUMMER THOU HTs,” a very simple 
omg, ft Oe Munn Spear. 
* an organ —_ that has been dedicated to Clarence 
Ede “4 _ a A. Burdet 
bs LAGOON, ” by Rudolf Friml, 
F. W. Holloway. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


number for young 


and transcribed for the organ by 


“AT EVENTIDE,” by Robert Coverley, to words by Fred. G. 
wiles. Very short and easy to sing : 
eC OLLEE N oO’ esr ty ms ballad’ ‘by Lily Strickland, to words 


by Terence O’Shea. A dainty little number that can be sung on 
any program and will be a delight to students. 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland 


“— A HANTED FOREST,” good teaching number for the piano, 
y Philip Spitalny. 
“JU NE BREEZES,” also for the piano, by Walter E. Miles. 
Chappell & Co., Ltd., London and New York 
The following ballads are from Chappell-Harms, New York, and 
are from the new catalogue sent over from the: London house: 
“THE LITTLE GIRL WAITING AT HOME,” musical set- 
ting by Haydn Wood. r, typical English ballad of the popular style. 
“LITTLE BLOSSO THOUGHTS OF YOU,” by Guy 
D’Hardelot. A characteriftic love ballad from this pops composer. 
“THERE’S SILVER IN YOUR HAIR” there’s Gold 
within your heart), The words are by Worton David and set to 
music by Lawrence Wright. In the vernacular, this song has 
“caught on” and will prove a big per for this house. 
“SOME DAY you WILL MISS ME,” a ballad by Max 
Darewski, Love song of the same popular style. 


HELEN MOLLER’S 


“LITTLE THEATER WITHIN A THEATER” 
AVAILABLE FOR STUDY AND RECITALS 


The Studio is 100 feet long and beautifully draped with 
classic drapes. 
Address: LEXINGTON OPERA HOUSE 
Sist Street and Lexington Ave., New York 
Phone: Plaza 10172 


b 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


Harold Flammer, New York 

“DROWSILY COME THE SHEEP,” music by David Proctor 
and poem by saute Ledoux. One of the standard songs of the 
Flammer catal 

“LITTLE §S ARS SEVEN,” by Ellsworth Stevenson. A slumber 

x I of musical value. 

“LITTLE HEART OF MINE,” by Sydney King Russell. An 
appealing little song, even though the subject is not very bright. 


Russell has arranged a violin obligato that adds to its 
effectiveness, : 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 

“BROKEN WINGS,” a_ musical recitation by Walter Howe 
Jones. Very good for a child or at an entertainment for children. 

“JAMES,” a reading, maeely illustrated, by Frieda Peycke. 
Another recitation for childre 

“DE WATER MELYUM, “by Jessi L. 
readin ae music, A comedy number, 

“I DON’T,” a reading with musical setting, for a small girl, 
by Phylite Fergus, 


A. J. Stasny Music Company, New York 
“ROSE DREAMS,” by A, J. Stasny, to a poem by J. R. 
non, Ballad of the light and popular type. 
Boosey & Co., New York and London 


“SAY NOT FAREWELL,” a ballad by T. C. Sterndale Bennett, 
with words by P. J, O'Reilly. Not a difficult number and has a 
good melody to carry it along. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 


“LONG AGO,” by Edward Ms Dowel BR se arranged 
for the piano and violin by A, Walter 

“THE KNIGHT’S RETURN,” “ FROM ‘NIGHT TO LIGHT” 
and “A LAKE AND A F ALRY BOAT.” All three numbers are 
by Louis Edgar Johns. Interesting and well written. 


Pease. Negro dialect 


Shan- 


Heimel Pupils Score Big Success 


John Heimel, New York violin teacher, recently pre- 
sented to metropolitan audiences two artist ‘pupils—Samuel 
Kart, and John Zuckman. 

The former, who is only eleven years old and received 
his entire musical education from Mr. Heimel, played at a 
concert on December 24, in the auditorium of the Y. W. 
H. A. on 110th Street, New York City, his numbers being 
the concerto in G major, No: 23 (first movement), Viotti, 
and “Valse de Concert,” by Severn. He was ably ac- 
companied by Sarah Barasch. The outstanding features in 
this young violinist’s playing are big tone, reliable intona- 
tion and rhythmic precision. 

Master Zuckman, who has studied with Mr. Heimel for 
about two years, was soloist at a concert given under the 
auspices of the Evening Mail, in Y. M. H. A., on December 
22, playing the concerto in D, Paganini- Wilhelm ; Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen” and * ‘Kuyawiak,” by Wieniawski. 
Young Zuckman revealed in his playing facile and reliable 
technic, a big, carrying and yet sweet tone, as well as ex- 
cellent phrasing. He won the instantaneous approval of 
the large audience. Lillian Rosenthal was his accompanist. 

The fine performance of these two young artists reflected 
great credit upon Mr. Heimel, whose excellent teaching will 
undoubtedly lead them to bigger things. 


. 


Cleveland Orchestra’s New York Program 


For the sole New York concert of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, January 24, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, has arranged a program made up of 
the “Coriolanus” overture of Beethoven, Brahms’ second 
symphony, the ballet music from Stravinsky’ s “Fire Bird,” 
and Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” 
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ILLINGWORTH WINS LAFAYETTE 


Lafayette, Ind., November 12, 1921.—Despite inclement 
weather and a big counter attraction, a large audience 
greeted Nelson Illingworth November 1 at the Eliza Fowler 
Hall when he gave the second recital of the Purdue Concert 
Course. People had been led to expect much and something 
new from the Australian singer, and they were not disap- 
pointed. He raised them to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
and the exclamations of delight were general as they left 
the auditorium after the concert was over. 

Presenting a musical program ranging from Schubert to 
Moussorgsky and MacDowell, Mr. Illingworth stirred every- 
body by his fine interpretations. Emotional singing of this 
nature has seldom been heard here. His capacity of assum- 
ing the changing moods and characters of the songs moved 
the audience to appreciation. 

Combined “with strong personality and dramatic force, 
his unique power in making every word felt and understood 
results in a rare tour de force. He makes songs that we are 
prone to look upon as being complicated, sound almost 
ridiculously simple. It was a most refreshing experience 
and should be invaluable to vocal students in making them 
realize that the best songs make the best effect. 

Mr. Illingworth sang the entire program in English with 
excellent diction, incidentally providing a splendid lesson 


to those who cavil at the English language as a medium for 
It was one of the best concerts ever heard here. 


B. F. 


song. 





THE BROWN- EYE TAVERN 





I’)! ie a little tavern below the high hill’s crest, 
Wherein all brown-eyed people may sit them down and rest. 








Mr. McKinney has written many successful songs, but we 
are sure that this one is his best. Sing it now while it is 
new. It promises to be the biggest selling song of the year, 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
BOSTON 11, NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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NEW YORK 


NELL E. HANKS 


ALICE M. SPAULDING 


MISSOURI 
FLORENCE E. HAMMON 


C. KATE BEACOM 

Piano and Class Work 
621 B. 2%hb St., 

Phone: Kenmore 1297 


Brooklyn 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 
337 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 





EMMA BECK 
Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews 
12% W. 12th St., N. ¥. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 





RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 

836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 





MRS. M. L. FISH 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 
Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 





OLGA FISHER 
Piano and Class Work 
¥8 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. 
Phone: Newtown 4158 


Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 
274 West 7st St., N. ¥. Phone: 10028 Col. 





DOROTHY LOU IRVING 
Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St., N. ¥. Phone: Schuyler 943 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 


609 West 115th St., N. ¥. 
Phone: Morn. 5530 





WINIFRED KENNER 
287 Mill Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Piane, Coaching and Accompanying 
Scientific Muscular Pianoforte Technic 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
234 West 74th St., N. Y. Phone : 9284 Col. 





MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 
94 Prospect Park W., 
Phone: South 3688 J. 


Brooklyn 











IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone 7770 Cathedral 





GLADYS MURGATROID 
Piano and Class Work 
361 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: Prospect 5542 





ELSA K. PETERSON 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 
140 Barclay St., Flushing, L.I. Phone: 1887 M. 





MELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piano Instruction 
106 Se. Broadway, 
Phone: 1231 


White Plains 








MARIE A. PLATE 
425 West Zlet Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 7265 
222 Roberts Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥. 





NEW JERSEY 
ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





GEORGIA 
MARTHA E. SMITH 
Class and Piane Lessons—Normal Teacher 
Demonstrations 


1l Druid Place, Atlanta 





ILLINOIS 
FELICIA TURNER 
Examining Normal Teacher 
(One of Two in the U. 8.) 








218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
MISSISSIPPI 
OLIVE BEAMON 
Piano Instruction 
Normal Teacher 
231 E. Madison Street, Yaseo City 


LL 





State Normal Teacher 


Private Lessons and Graded Class 
Seven Assistaats 


Musical Art Bldg. St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
IRENE WEAVER 
Piano and Clase Work 
Normal Teacher 


Work 


Louis 


Franklin} 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ST. OLAF CHOIR AGAIN INVADES CHICAGO 
AND WINS ANOTHER INDISPUTABLE TRIUMPH 


Chaliapin Attracts Capacity Audience and Is Loudly Acclaimed—D’Indy Directs Chicago Symphony—Apollo Club Gives 
“Messiah” —Swedish Choral Society's Christmas Concert—Orchestra Honors Theodore Thomas— 
Reuter and Gordon in Sonata Evenings 


Chicago, Til, January 7, 1922.—Feodor Chaliapin, the 
giant basso, sent out by the Soviet government to promul 
gate Russian propaganda, is the best reason for accepting 
that kind of government. Like Cusar, Chaliapin may well 
say concerning his visit to Chicago, “Veni, vidi, vinci,” as 
he swept all before him during his short visit to this city. 
Chaliapin, completely recovered from his recent indisposi- 
tion, was in glorious fettle and sang himgelf into the 
hearts of all his auditors, who were so numerous as to fill 
the Auditorium Theater from pit to dome. Chaliapin is 
unique, not only as to voice and personality, but also as 
to stage deportment. He has a way about him that is ab- 
solutely charming, unspoiled though feted everywhere as a 
hero; he feels at home on any stage and gives you that 
impression. Thus, you feel well inciined toward him, and 
even if he were not as great a singer as he is, he still 
would be a dominant figure on the concert platform. When 
a blasé musical reporter is willing to stay from the begin- 
ning of a program until its end, it shows conclusively the 
kind of enjoyment Chaliapin gave the hundreds who had 
paid to hear him. To sing the virtues of this great artist is 
unnecessary, as the majority of Chicago’s foremost musi 
cians were on hand, and those who were deprived of that 
pleasure are advised, should a return engagement take place, 
to secure seats weeks in advance, for Chaliapin, with his 
voice, paints as well as a Rembrandt, Rafaele, a Cortot, 
and though you do not understand the Russian—the only 
language in which he on this occasion was willing to sing 
his program (this by the way, being part of the propa 
ganda) you live with him the different phases or moods 
of a song, as he has the power to express admirably with 
his voice, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, sadness and 
glee, besides giving you here and there thrills with accents 
that make you really believe that a giant is before you. 
Such an enjoyable musical entertainment can but live for- 
ever in the memory of all those present on this memorable 
evening 
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Soutn Snore Country Ciusp MUSICALES. 

Carl D. Kinsey, on the music committee of the South 
Shore Country Club, informed this office that musicales 
will be inaugurated at the club, starting next Sunday after- 
noon at five, when Margery Maxwell, soprano of the 
Chicago ( )pera Association, will be the soloist. On Janu- 
uary 29, at the second concert, Julia Claussen will be the 
soloist. The entertainment committee, through Mr. Kinsey, 
also states that for the present two recitals a month will 
be given at the club by big artists. For the two concerts 
above mentioned, Richard Hageman will preside as ac- 
companist. Following the recitals, dinner dances and mov- 
ing pictures will add considerably toward making the en- 
tertainment at the South Shore Country Club difficult to 
surpass or rival anywhere in the country. 

D'Inpy Directs Cuicaco SympPHony. 

Vincent D'Indy, as guest conductor, directed a program 
made up solely of his own works at the regular pair of 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Friday 
afternoon, December 30, and Saturday evening, December 
31. All the numbers presented on this occasion are familiar 
to the habitues of these concerts, yet it was most interesting 
to hear them under the baton of the composer himself. 
D'Indy has an advantage over many composers mage 
as he is a conductor of no small attainment. Thus, his 
arm translates admirably his own ideas, and though he has 
already passed the allotted span of life, his beat has the 
energy of a young man; thus, his climaxes were virile and 
built without excessive effusion. D’Indy is a dignified, 
modest, yet forceful conductor—one who knows exactly 
what he wants from his orchestra and who gets from it the 
best effect. With an instrument as remarkable as the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, he had one that, no doubt, satis- 
fied all his demands. Inasmuch as extensive tributes- have 
already been paid by other writers and musical reporters 
of this paper in proclaiming the glory of this young “old” 
composer and conductor, the tribute here written must, of 
course be curtailed, but it was gratifying that the audience 
gave him his just due by applauding him vehemently all 
through the course of the concert in a program that included 
the prelude to the first act of his opera “Fervaal,” “La 
Queste de Dieu,” a part of the “Legende de Saint-Chris- 
topher,” a set of symphonic variations inspired by the Baby- 
lonian epic poem, “Istar,” and his second symphony in B 
flat. The orchestra played all the selections with its cus- 
tomary virtuosity and this added to much enthusiasm made 
the concert one of the most interesting of the present sea- 
son. 

Apotto Cus Gives “Messran” Concert. 

The fiftieth anniversary concerts by the Apollo Club at 
Orchestra Hall, December 25 and 26, demonstrated the ex- 
istence of a solid body of exceedingly well trained singers 
under a master director of which Chicago may well be 
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proud. “The Messiah” has been given many times and is 


an ideal Christmas off: , but at no time during the life 
of this club has it been ren with more fidelity, inspiring 
seriousness and artistic effect than on these latest occa- 
sions, and unlimited praise must be showered on the 
choral work of the club, the splendid eo a 5 mong = of 
the Symphony Orchestra, the oe Po r Nelson 
at the organ, and = excellent leader. ip of rrison M. 
Wild, all of which produced the “tout ensemble.” For 
solid choral tone, spirit, clear diction, color precision and 
spontaneity of delivery in these later productions the club 
outdid an previous effort. 

The soloists, a very important part of this ensemble, are 
entitled to much consideration. T appearing on Sunday 
afternoon were Anna Burmeister, soprano; Eva Gordon 
Horadesky, contralto; L. B. Cantorbury, tenor, and William 
Phillips, bass, who acquitted himself very well and sang, 
as did the others, with artistic effect. Of the soloists who 
= at the Monday night performance, Mabel Sharp 

rdien, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John 
B. Miller, tenor, ‘and Gustaf Holmquist, bass, all handled 
the work assigned them with the same assurance and musical 
interpretations that have been credited to them for past 
performances. All were in good voice and added much 
to the inspirational delivery of the production. 

It was very pleasurable to note the enjoyment of the two 
immense audiences, whose enthusiasm was boundless. Man: 
were turned away "from the box office, all seats being taken 
—a sign of increasing popularity well earned. 

St. Ovrar LutHeran Cuore. 

Three years ago practically. unknown in the musical 
world was the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir of Northfield 
( Minn.) a small town, which few people outside of Minne- 
sota had ever heard of and which ce as well as the choir, 
achieved world renown since then, as today the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir is regarded by many as the first mixed 
choir singing a capella, and this exalted position given this 
choir by the leading musical lights of this country. This 
remarkable body of singers with its even more remarkable 
director, F. Melius Christiansen, was heard during its third 
concert tour at Orchestra Hall last Wednesday evening be- 
fore a packed and enthusiastic audience. There are few 
musical enterprises that have been thriving this season, and 
the financial results of this organization demonstrate beyond 
doubt that the American public is always willing to pay 
good money for worthy enterprises &s well as good enter- 
tainment. Since its first concert in this city, when the 
work of the choir met with success as stupendous as that 
of Galli-Curci, this choir, which, like the great diva was 
found in the Windy City and whose reputations since then 
have traveled all over the world, it has improved so greatly 
as to be a musical asset not only for Northfield (Minn.) 
but also for all the musical cities of America. Yearly this 
country is invaded with foreigners, many of whom repre- 
sent the best in the country of their birth. Why not then 
send to Europe the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir and ask the 
Europeans if there is anywhere across the Atlantic an or- 
ganization that can stand beside this collegiate assemblage 
of young choristers? Is there anywhere in the world to- 
day a choir of sixty-five voices which, without any other 
support than the baton of their director can sing their pro- 
gram from beginning to end true to pitch, which can pro- 
duce tones of as varied colors as a symphony orchestra? 
Indeed, the St. Olaf Choir is a human symphonic body ; its 
singing has the breadth, the volume when fully opened, of 
a gigantic organ, which, being swelled at will under the 
magnetic and magic baton of Christiansen sings: fortissimos 
that are as pleasurable to the ear as the pianissimos of sil- 
very quality. The director seems to control every voice; 
he knows how to place his choristers so that the voices, 
blending in unison, seem to emanate only from one throat. 
Like a football coach, Christiansen, so to say, changes his 
“lines” after each song; he manipulates his choir at will, 
he knows exactly the effect that he can expect from it and 
the choir responds as one singer to his most minute de- 
mand. Such a choir as the St. Olaf will do much in pro- 
mulgating the love for sacred music, and the big place it 
now occupies in the musical world reflects credit not only 
on the organization itself, its college, its director, but also 
on all the cities where it is heard. 

The program offered on this occasion well deserved the 
enthusiasm of the public, and the St. Olaf singers scored 
a unique success, won on sheer merit alone. To analyze 
the work of that organization or of any of the songs pre- 
sented seems unnecessary, as each one was. rendered as it 
should be, with clear intonation, diction and enunciation, 
splendid ‘rhythmical values, ravishing tones, excellent 
phrasing and unity of thought hardly understandable. This 
marvelous body of singers has already given Chicago sev- 
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eral thusical treats, but at this latest concert it left an im- 
print, of a lifetime. 
Busn Conservatory SUMMER ScHoo. PLans. 

The first of Chicago’s music schools to announce its 
summer school plans is Bush Conservatory. President 
Kenneth M. Bradley, of this progressive institution, has 
put forth in an attractive booklet many of the reasons 
which make Chicago “the Summer Musical. Capital of 
America.” 

The galaxy of brilliant artists which makes Chicago a 
Mecca during the summer months for music students—and 
it is note that many of these artists are also per- 
manently established at Bush Conservatory—include such 
musicians as Boza Oumiroff, the celebrated baritone re- 
cently come to this country from Paris; Charles W. Clark, 
the voice teacher of nation-wide reputation; Mme. Julie 
Rive-King, pianist, known on two continents; Jan Chia- 
pussi, the brilliant Dutch pianist; Richard Czerwonky, fa- 
mous as violinist and composer, and many others. 

A remarkable feature of the summer term, which, by 
the way, is a triple arrangement of five, eight and ten 
weeks, all ending on August 2, is in the Master Interpre- 
tation Classes. classes, instead of being placed at 
the customary high fees, are free to qualified students— 
quite an innovation. The classes are conducted by great 
artist teachers—Chiapusso and Mme. King for pianists, 
Clark and Oumiroff for singers, Czerwonky and Esbjorn 
for violinists. Both active and listening members are ad- 
mitted to the classes. 

And then the normal courses are essentially American and 
are for American teachers. This year, as formerly, the 
piano normal classes will be conducted by President Ken- 
neth M. Bradley and Edgar A. Brazelton. Herbert Miller 
with a vocal normal course, and Rowland Leach with a 
violin normal course are also scheduled. 

Bush is the only large Chicago school of music which 
-maintains extensive student dormitories. Those who have 
been to Chicago in the summer time know how necessary 
pleasant living conditions are to any satisfactory accom- 
plishments, artistic or otherwise. And this important factor 
is splendidly taken care of in this department of this pro- 
gressive institution. 

SwepisH CHorat Society's CuristMAs Concert, 


Among the most enjoyable musical events yearly are the 
concerts of the Swedish Choral Club, which has as leader 
Edgar A. Nelson, the versatile and efficient musician, who 
is a leading figure in the musical life of Chicago. At its 
annual Christmas concert, December 28, in Orchestra Hall, 
the club surpassed any of its previous accomplishments in 
the singing of miscellaneous songs, winning the hearty 
approval of the large audience present. Salient points in 
the club’s singing are the solidity and sweetness of tone, 
surety of attack and intonation, admirable tonal balance 
and, last but not least, vigor and enthusiastic spirit. Mr. 
Nelson has his forces well in hand at all times and the 
results obtained from this excellent body of singers under 
his precisive beat were achievements of which Mr. Nelson 
may have every reason to feel proud. Among the choral 
selections were the “Hallelujah Chorus” from Handel’s 
“Messiah,” Von Holst’s “Christmas Day,” the traditional 
“Jesu, Thou Dear Babe,” Gevaert’s “Noel,” a group of 
five Swedish songs by Otto Olsson, entitled “Advents, och 
Julsanger” (in which the club had the assistance of Mrs. 
Jennie Peterson, a gifted soprano), a group by Dickinson, 
Cornelius-Andrews, Reiman-Dickinson and Colin-Taylor, 
with the three soloists assisting, and the program was 
closed with a stirring rendition of the Gounod-Root “Ring 
Out Wild Bells.” To single out one number more beautifully 
done than another would be a difficult task, inasmuch as 
every selection was rendered exquisitely. 

The two other soloists, Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass, shared largely in the evening’s success. 
Mr. Kraft, in fine form, lifted up his splendid tenor voice 
in Gene Branscombe’s “Hail ye Tyme of Holidays,” Pietro 
Yon’s “The Infant Jesus,” and Martin’s “St. Nicholas Day 
in the Morning,” delivering some of his finest singing. In 
Pierne’s “The Sailor’s Song,” “Away in a Manger,” and 
Adam’s “O Helga Natt,” Gustaf Holmquist was heard to 
excellent advantage and his singing was full of spirit, 
and his customary artistry made his songs highly enjoyable. 

Orcuestra Honors Memory or THEeopore THOMAS. 


This week’s pair of concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra was in the form of a memorial of its late con- 
ductor, Theodore Thomas, whose memory Conductor 
Stock and his men honor yearly. Inasmuch as Mr. Thomas 
was a great admirer and enthusiast of Strauss, Beethoven 
and Wagner, compositions by these great composers usu- 
ally make up the greater part of these programs. On this 
occasion Conductor Stock included Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus” overture and his “Eroica” symphony, and Strauss’ 
“Ein Heldenleben,” all of which were as remarkably ren- 
dered as one could imagine, and as devoutly and reverently 
as though Theodore Thomas were present. A splendid 
organization, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra—a fact 
which is brought to mind emphatically on just such occa- 
sions as this one. 

Reuter AND GorvoN IN SONATA EVENINGS. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Jacques Gordon, violinist 
and concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
will give a series of three subscription “Sonata Evenings 
on ree Wednesdays, January 18, February 15 and 
March 15. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cottece SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Chicago Musical College has forwarded this office 
its summer master school catalogue from which it is 
learned that the summer master school begins June 28 
and will end August 8. The first page of the catalogue 
is given to. general information, the second to the names 
of the officers, the board of directors and the board of 
life members. Pages three and four give the names of the 
teachers who make up the faculty. Page five tells that 
“Chicago is a summer resort where the temperature of 
July and August averages only seventy degrees. Page 
six announces the various recitals that will be given during 
the summer session. The balance of the catalogue is given 

phies of the various teachers, among whom may 
be mentioned Oscar Saenger, Herbert itherspoon, 
Florence Hinkle, Delia Valeri, Richard Hageman (all of 
whom have taught at the school in previous years), Percy 
Rector Stephens, whom the Chicago Musical College is 
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privileged to announce for the first time; 
John Wi formerly of New York 
City and now of Denver; Percy Grainger; 
Leopold Auer and Ivan Tarasoff, besides al 
the foremost regular teachers of the school. 
The summer master school at the Chicago 
Musical College has attracted hundreds of 
students to Chicago and has aided in giving 
to this school not only a national but also 
an international reputation. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Engagements for Marion Lovell 


Marion Lovell, coloratura soprano, who, 
since her Aeolian Hall recital early in the 
fall, has been meeting with success in the 
concert field, gave a program of songs at the 
Monday Morni usical Club in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on January 2, where she once 
more proved herself a maker of interesting 
programs. She emphasized the versatility 
of the artist in singing operatic arias as 
well as songs of varied style and language 
to splendid advantage. 

One of the press critics commented: “She 
never was heard in better voice and her art 
seems continuously growing,” etc. This or- 
ganization comprises the leading profes- 
sional musicians of the city, and Miss 
Lovell, who has appeared there before, re- 
ceived a great ovation from the enthusiastic 
audience. 

On January 5 Miss Lovell was engaged as 
soloist at the city residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Schuette, 375 Park avenue, for 
their big midwinter social function, where 
were assembled many persons prominent in 
professional and social circles of New 
York, The program, augmented by Rodney 
Saylor’s fine accompaniments, was decidedly 
enjoyed by all; several colorature arias 
were included in which the singer’s artistic 
interpretation was greatly enhanced by flute 
obligatos played by Raymond Ellery Wil- 
liams. This proved a distinctive feature of 
the evening. 

On January 15 Marion Lovell will be ‘so- 
loist at the Fifty Year Jubilee of the Hud- 
son County Esperanto Society held in 
Union Hill, N. J. A very interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared and she will again 
be assisted by Mr. Williams, flutist, and 
Mr. Saylor, accompanist. The singer is un- 
der the management of the Standard Book- 
ing Office, 17 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. 
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Attends Cincinnati Symphony Concert and Is Delighted— 
Yolanda Mero Assisting Artist with Orchestra— 
Rachmaninoff Thrills Large Audience 
Columbus, Ohio, December 27, 1921.—Rachmaninoff de- 
lighted a large coterie at Memorial Hall on November 16, 
when he appeared under the management of Ralph D. 
Smith. His performance was augmented by the encores 
that an insistent audience demanded. The Liszt ballade No. 
2 opened the program. Grieg’s ballade, op 24, was splen- 
didly done and won as an encore Mozart’s “Alla Turca.” 
A group of Chopin—ballade No. 3, a nocturne, a scherzo, 
and the D flat major valse—called forth as an encore Cho- 
pin’s G flat waltz. The familiar prelude was awaited with 
interest ahd acclaimed with enthusiasm. Rachmaninoff 
followed it with another of his own compositions, “Polka 
de W. R.” The other numbers on the program were an 
etude by Dohnanyi; “Liebeslied,” by Kreisler-Rachmaninoff, 

and the Liszt “Tarantella.” 

With Gen. Armand Diez, former commander-in-chief of 
the Italian armies, present, the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Eugene Ysaye, with Yolanda Mero, 
pianist, as assisting artist, gave a concert at Memorial Hall 
on November 18. The overture to the “Meistersinger” was 
splendidly done, and in this particular number the careful 
directorship of Ysaye was fully apparent. In the other 
Wagnerian number also, the “Lohengrin” prelude, the domi- 
nant presence of Ysaye’s baton was manifest. In honor of 
the Italian general an-overture of Sinigaglia’s was added 
to the program, it being a descriptive piece of life in an 
Italian village. One of the finest numbers on the program 
was Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, The Cincinnati 
Orchestra triumphed in this number. The attacks were ex- 
cellent, and a powerfully compelling interpretation was put 
in the work. Mme. Mero played Liszt’s concerto in A 
major with the orchestra. She played with dexterity, 
feeling and a warm tone. 

In the afternoon at a children’s matinee the orchestra 
gave a delightful performance in which the conducting 
honors were shared by Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley and 
Modest Alloo. Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Tschai- 
kowsky and Wagnerian numbers were given. N.H.B. 


Sterner School Weekly Recital and Dance 


The New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner founder and president, resumed the regular Thurs- 
day evening students’ recitals (followed by dancing) in the 
beautiful quarters of the school on Riverside Drive, Jan- 
uary 5. Eight singers, two pianists and one violinist took 


part, everything was cf the usual high grade of excellence - 


and the program lasted but a little over an hour. Amelia 
M. Marcus (songs by Brownell, Dorel and Lowitz) pleased 
especially with “The Favorite Flower.” Andrea Bianchi 
sang a prayer, and “Good Bye,” both by Tosti, the latter in 
English for the first time, and was much liked. Dr. D. K. 
Davis, tenor, is musical and produced unusual high tones. 
Sophie Russell’s vocal merits include brilliant coloratura, 
and her singing of Saar’s “Little-Gray Dove” was especially 
graceful. Anna Gleason sang Micaela’s aria (“Carmen”) 
with good style, and Marie Behrman showed a very prom- 
ising high soprano voice and praiseworthy enunciation in 


Wood's “Love’s Garden” and Sanderson’s “Valley of 
Light” Carmen Asensio sang “Love, I Have Won You” 
(Ronald) with ardent expression. and the “Kiss Waltz” 
brilliantly. Little Ida Rosen played a movement of a Seitz 


violin concerto very well indeed, Edna Horton played with 
sentiment and the right atmosphere Palmgren’s “May 
Night” and MacDowell’s polonaise with fine spontaneity. 
Mariano Feliu Balsano closed the program with a perform- 
ance of Chopin’s “Military Polonaise” that was full of 
character. Every number was, as_ usual, given from 
memory, this school being perhaps the only institution where 
this is required, and a large audience applauded generously. 
Dancing followed. Newcomers at the school were intro- 
duced, and found themselves happy in the cordial spirit 
which marks association with the New York School of 
Music and Arts. 


Morrill Artists Before the Public 


Students from the New York studios of Laura E. Mor- 
rill constantly are ‘appearing with success in public. For 
instance, on December 14, Grace Nott, soprano, together 
with two assisting artists, presented a program for the 
Matinee Musical Club of York, Pa., and, according to one 
of the dailies, the recital proved as great a success artistic- 
ally as anything offered to York audiences for some time. 
The critic of the Despatch stated that Miss Nott was in 
splendid voice and combined a vocal freshness and the 
spontaneity of a debutante with the skill of an experienced 
prima donna. The same critic further stated that Miss 
Nott’s diction in French, English and Danish was splendid, 
and that she demonstrated the rare combination of dramatic 
and coloratura qualities, producing a trill of remarkable 
flexibility. 

Another Laura E, Morrill artist, Eugenié Besnier, of 
Paris, sang with the Philharmonic Club of Philadelphia on 
January. 10. Another engagement for Miss Besnier in the 
same city was with Sascha Jacobinoff at the Academy of 
Music. I 
winning much success on tour in musical comedy. 


MacDermid in Intimate Recital Series 


In the spacious studio of Mr. and Mrs. MacDermid, 312 
Riverside Drive, Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid will give a 
series of intimate recitals fortnightly during the winter 
months. Beginning Sunday afternoon, January 15, Mrs. 
MacDermid will present a program of songs and arias by 
Handel, Schubert, Hue, Debussy, Godard, McKinney, Jos- 
ten, Carpenter, Fox, Kramer, erbert and MacDermid. 


Edgar Schofield to Sing “The Messiah” 


Edgar Schofield will be the baritone soloist at the per- 
formance of “The Messiah” to be given January 18 at 
Mankato, Minn. During the ensuing week he will be heard 
at Muncie, Ind., in joint appearance with Vasa Prihoda, 
violinist, and in individual recitals at St. Louis and 
Georgetown, Texas. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC S8SLOP-E 





LARGE LOS ANGELES AUDIENCE 
HEARS EMMY DESTINN AGAIN 





Estelle Heartt Dreyfus Has Return Engagement—Piastro 
Wins Favor as Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 18, 1921.—To an audience 
which had eagerly awaited her coming, and which packed 
the Auditorium, Emmy Destinn, dramatic soprano, gave 
pleasure to many of her old admirers, and more new ones, 
with the superb quality of her voice. 

Estette Heartr Dreyrus Hearp AGAIN, 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, well known contralto, sang for 
the second time since her return from a tour around the 
world at Grauman’s Theater this morning. Mme. Dreyfus’ 
selections were art and folk songs from Spain, in keeping 
with the character of the program, which included Chab- 
rier’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” “Capriccio Espagnole, ” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, airs from “Carmen” and “Aires Nacion- 
ales Mexicanos,” by Toledano, a Mexican composer and 
director. During her stay in Spain, Mme. Dreyfus made 
a special study of the folk lore of that country and en- 
riched her already extensive repertory. Last week this 
popular contralto won success singing at a large private 
musicale at Pasadena, delighting her audience with her un- 
usual songs and artistic rendition. 

Tue Lyric CLus Concert. 


The Lyric Club gave its first performance of the season 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium on Friday evening, with 
J. B. Poulin conducting. Annis Howell, soprano, and 
Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, soloists, were heard in a duet 
from “Il Trovatore” and in individual numbers. Miss 
Howell’s lovely voice has been commented on in these 
columns, and her engagement with an organization such 
as the Lyric Club speaks well for her capabilities. Mr. 
Sorrentino’s singing disclosed a tenor voice of lovely qual- 
ity and much temperament. 

A PHILHARMONIC PROGRAM, 


A most colorful program and a splendid soloist made 
the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
a notable one. Tschaikowsky’s symphony in F minor, No. 
4, was the beautiful number chosen for this occasion, and it 
gave such keen delight that Mr, Rothwell was obliged to 
respond again and again to the applause. Mishel Piastro, 


violinist, made his first appearance, a very favorable im- 
pression indeed. His tone is very tender and appealing 
and his playing free and unrestrained, yet eminently warm 
and glowing. The concerto for violin and orchestra by 
Goldmark was the interesting medium by which this delight- 
ful violinist won his recognition as an artist of high rank. 
There is an earnest desire to hear more from him during 
his visit to this coast. Dvorak’s “Carnaval” overture, op. 
92, closed the program. The Philharmonic Orchestra, 
through the efforts of L. E. Behymer and the codperation 
of Walter Rothwell, is doing a wonderful piece of educa- 
tional work by giving concerts at the various high schools. 

This, if course, is made possible by the generosity of 
William A. Clark, Jr., and it has been eagerly appreciated 
by the music loving children. The fee is only twelve and a 
half cents to each child, and every penny of this is returned 
to the school, where it is invested in musical instruments 
on equipment for more musical instruction. Much more 
familiar with the position of the various instrumental 
groups than the average concertgoer, the children are be- 
coming expert critics of the finer class of music, which 
Mr. Rothwell keeps carefully within their understanding. 

ConsTaANce BaA.rour Busy. 

Constance Balfour’s lovely voice has been much in de- 
mand and December engagements have kept this popular 
soprano exceedingly busy. This past week she sang for 
the Wednesday luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuesday for the Glendale Woman's Club, later in the week 
at Long Beach for the Teachers’ Institute, December 18 at 
Santa Ana, and at Los Angeles Art Center. 

A New Work sy VINCENT MorGANn, 

A new composition by Vincent Morgan, composer and 
vocal instructor, has just been received and will be sung by 
the Lyric Club in the near future. The work is entitled 
“Bird of the Wilderness” and is a lovely arrangement of 
the well known poem for chorus and soprano solo, Emmy 
Destinn was much pleased with one of Mr. Morgan’s songs 
which is not yet published but will soon be ready. 

A New ORCHESTRA. 

A new symphony orchestra has come into being with 
the augmenting of the regular orchestra of the Kinema 
Theater to fifty men. 

Nores. 

Rene Williams, solo violinist and director, also synchro- 

nizes the music for the photoplay. 


Anna Rezena Sprotte and Mrs. Joseph Zuckerman gave 
a large reception in honor of Mishel Piastro at the home 
of Mrs. Sprotte on Wednesday evening, to which three 
hundred guests were invited. 

The MacDowell Club of Allied Arts will celebrate the 
anniversary of Edward MacDowell’s birthday tomorrow 
evening with a program of MacDowell compositions. Two 
compositions by Fannie Dillon, composer-pianist, which 
were written by her at Peterborough last summer and dedi 
cated to the MacDowell Club, were given a first hearing at 
this time. 


SAN JOSE FESTIVAL OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC ENDS 


San Francisco Orchestra a Big Factor in Its Success 


San Jose, Cal., December 15, 1921.- 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz 
conducting, with Eugene Field Musser as soloist, brought 
to a most successful close the second annual festival of 
American music at the College of the Pacific. 

Dean Howard H. Hanson, whose compositions recently 
won for him the Prix de Rome, and a Fellowship. in the 
American Academy, conducted two of his compositions 

“Exaltation,” a symphonic poem for solo piano and or 
chestra, and a symphonic legend. In breadth of conce 
tion, beauty of melodic line, and pure inspiration, the 
“Exaltation” is perhaps the finest bit of writing from 
Hanson's pen, and the soloist proved more than equal to 
the exacting demands of the solo piano part, and under 
Dean Hanson's baton gave a most stirring performance 

Conductor Hertz and his men won an ovation for their 
splendid work, two orchestral novelties which they pre 
sented—a “Marche Fantastic,” by Schoenfeld, and “Sailor's 
Hornpipe,” by Wallace Sabin. They proved most popular 
with the audience. 

Many interesting American works were presented a t the 
first two concerts, At the initial one the “Sonata Virgin- 
ianesque,” by John Powell, and Edgar Stillman Kelly’s 
quintet were the principal numbers to receive their first 
performance on the coast. An outstanding feature of this 
concert was the excellent reading given the Powell work 
by Miles A. Dresskell, the new head of the violin depart- 


-A brilliant concert 
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ment, who revealed a lovely tone, and a deep appreciation 
of the beauties of the music to be set forth. 

Charles M. Dennis, the new acting Dean of the Con- 
servatory, gave another demonstration of his abilities as a 
singer in an interesting group by Grant-Schaefer, Sidney 
Homer, and Campbell-Tipton. The same excellent ‘qualities 
of style which made his work an outstanding feature of 
last year's festival were again evident. 

“The Broken Vine,” an elegy for solo voice, chorus and 
orchestra by Wesley La Violette, had its premiere per- 
formance at the second concert, and introduced a splendid 
singer to Pacific audiences in the person of Mima Mont- 
gomery. Miss Montgomery has a voice of great beauty 
and power and raised the performance of this lovely work to 
the heights of real exaltation. Two other American works 
on this program were the “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” by 
Peter Christian Lutkin, and “Land of Our Hearts,” by 
Chadwick. 

Dean Hanson certainly deserves the thanks of all inter- 
ested in the cause of American music for the inauguration 
of these festivals. ot 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND RECEIVE 
HEARTY WELCOME IN PORTLAND 


Alice Gentle and Arthur Rubinstein in Joint Recital— 
Musical Service in Memory of Tom Dobson and 
Z. M. Parvin 

Portland, Ore., December 23, 1921.—Sousa and his band 
received a hearty welcome last week at the Public Audi- 
torium, where the famous organization gave four excellent 
concerts. There was a large attendance and enthusiasm ran 
high. The soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; Florence 
Hardeman, violinist; John Dolan, cornetist; R. Meredith 
Willson, flutist, and oseph De Luca, euphonium. Con- 
ductor Sousa has promised to write a march for Portland’s 
1925 World Fair. The concerts were managed by W. T. 
Pangle, of Portland. 

On December 13, a good sized audience attended the 
concert at the Public Auditorium, given by Alice Gentle, 
soprano, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist. r. Rubinstein, 
who opened the program, dis layed his virtuosity in works 
by Chopin, Albeniz, M. De Falla and Liszt. This was the 
pianist’s first appearance here and he created a sensation. 
Miss Gentle, who acquitted herself with distinction, sang 
several arias and a group of Irish songs. J. Hutchison, of 
Portland, furnished artistic accompaniments. 

The Society of Oregon Composers, Emil Enna, president, 
recently gave a musical service in memory of the late Tom 
Dobson, New York and Portland composer, and the late 
Z. M. Parvin, Portland composer. The program was ren- 
dered by May Dearborn Schwab, soprano; J. Hutchison, 
accompanist; Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas, accompanist, and Helen Fromme-Schedler, so- 
prano. The speakers were Dr. A. A. Morrison, rector of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church, and J. E. Hall, M. D. 

Operatic Portland is greeting the Beggar's Opera Com- 
pany this week. The company is touring the United States 
and Canada under the direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau 
of Portland, Oliver O. Young, general manager. A recep- 
tion was tendered the members of the opera company by 
the Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, David Campbell, 
director. The company is playing to large audiences all 
alone the Pacific Coast. 

The Mignon Chorus (thirty women), Ella Hoberg Tripp, 
director, made a fine impression at the Public Auditorium 
on Sunday afternoon, December 11, when the organization 
appeared in concert under the auspices of the city. Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich, organist, assisted. 

At the last meeting of the Monday Musical Club, Evelyn 
McFarlane McClusky spoke on “Opera in America,” and 
Eloise Hall Cook, soprano, offered a number of arias. Mrs. 
4. R. Mattingly stands at the head of this enterprising 
club. 
Lucien E. Becker, one of the city’s leading organists, has 
just been engaged to give a series of Sunday afternoon 1e- 
citals at the Sunnyside Congregational Church, beginning 
January 1. The church has a new organ. 

The Jefferson High School Glee Club is making rapid 
progress under the able direction of George a ao 


PROGRAMS OF INTEREST 
AT BELLINGHAM SCHOOLS 


Bellingham, Wash., December 10, 1921.—A large gath- 
ering of parents and friends greeted the participants of 
the W C. T. U. double silver medal contest, held in the 
Laurel High School auditorium last Sunday afternoon. D. 
E. Wiedman, superintendent of Bellingham schools, pre- 
sented the medals to the winning contestants, who were 
Dorothy Springfield, music; Fredalene Singleton, declama- 
tory. Other participants we Music (piano playing )—Helen 
Frost, Harold Houlton, lo Plont, Gertrude Anderson, 
Lily Ericson, Elvira eGilt Harriett Wiedman; declama- 
tory—Bertha Allose, Jenny “Mock, Lucille Standen, Man- 
etta White, Miriam Bixby. The splendid program rendered 
gave evidence of careful training and ready adaptability. 

The program rendered at the Women of Rotary lunch- 
eon held at the Hotel Leopold Saturday afternoon, consisted 
of readi bv Nellie Morrison, and musical selections by 
Paul P. Wells and C. E. Walton. 

About five hundred members of the Elks Lodge filed 
into the lodge rooms to the music of a processional played 
by the Elks Members’ Orchestra, the occasion being the 
Elks’ annual memorial service. Other musical numbers 
were ae Shall Wipe Away All Tears,” duet (“Caro 
Roma”) b Paul P. Wells and C. B. Harter, and “Viennese 
a Kreisler), Nora M. Kelly 
Lois Woodworth Grant, soprano Mi this city, was recently 
heard in concert in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium of the city 
of Everett, Washington, under the auspices" of the Trinity 
Episcopal Auxiliary Guild. Everett music lovers pro- 
nounced it as “one of the most delightful musical events of 
the season.” Maude Williams was accompanist. 

The Normal School commencement exercises, held in 
Normal Auditorium, Friday morning, included musical 
selections as follows: Piano solo, Elizabeth Yost; selec- 
tions by the Normal Choral Club; “At Pa: (Rogers) 
Katherine Meyers; “O Heart of Mine” ( 

Normal Ladies’ Quartct. 


-Leighter), 
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Carmen Runestrand, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Runestrand, and Wilma Daesener, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Daesener, both children being six-year-old 
piano pupils, —_ heard in mgd recital at the home of 


their teacher, Mrs. T. C. Cassidy. The two children played 
fourteen groups of 0 selections and duets. 
The Bellingham Lyceum Course, sponsored by the local 


Ministerial Association, opened with the Fischer Operatic 
Quintet, at the Garden Street M. E. Church, Tuesday of 
last week. Members of the quintet appeared in solos, duets, 
and character sketches, both musical and declamatory, and 
in costume for selections from “Bohemian Girl” (Balfe). 
Members of the quintet are Ida Fisher, soprano; Katherine 
Shyan, contralto, Edith Mahuffy, pianist and reader ; Lynn 
Sacket, tenor, and George Sutton, baritone. The ‘second 
number of the Lyceum Course was given Wednesday, 
December 7. Frederick Warde appeared in “Fifty Years of 
Make-Believe.” The programs are largely attended by 


— from pearly towns. 

lorence Fox hatcher, head of the music department 
of the Normal School, directed a varied program in the 
auditorium, part of which was singing by the Boys’ Glee 
Club and solos by Ellen Reep and Iton Biggerstaff. 

The musical program at the Sunday Evening Forum, 
December 4, consisted of solos by Marion Gilroy, soprano, 
who sang “Fear Ye Not, O Israel” (Dudley fuck ) and 
“There Is No Death” (0 Hara); and Mildred Robinson, 
violinist, who played “Hungarian Dance” (Brahms) and 
“Serenade” (Drdla). 

Members of Parent-Teachers’ Associations have been 
exceedingly busy of late, putting on plays and musical pro- 
grams, one of which was the one-act comedy, “The Neigh- 
bors,” sponsored by the Sea Home P. T. A. Members of 
the cast were: Ethel Brown, Rosa Stewart, Ralph Kooken, 
F, R. Palmer, C. M. Iddens, J. C. Harrison. 

The Silver Beach P. T. A, presented Kathleen McGill- 
very and Irene Olbranty in readings : Verda Gilfilen, yocal- 
solo, and Mildred Crandell, violin solo. 

Another Sea Home P. T. A, program was under the 
direction of Lillian Mohr, supervisor of grade school music, 
who, assisted by Miss Francis, a teacher of the Sea Home 
School, devoted much of the evening to community singing. 
Other musical numbers were piano solos by Harriett Wied- 
man and Alice Boysen. 

Musical numbers from the Lowell P. T. A. meeting were 
vocal solos by Mrs. H. W. Spratley, contralto, with Leore 
Keagle, accompanist, and community singing. 

The Whatcom High School P Pp. T. A. program consisted 
of community singing lead by Roswell Stearns; reading in 
Scotch dialect, Hazel McDonald, solos Oscar was fas tenor, 
and High School Orchestra Numbers. eS 


Guilmant School Master Classes Begin 


William C. Carl returned recently from Atlantic City, 
where the holiday vacation was spent at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim, and has opened the winter term of the Guilmant 
Organ School. The master class, which he personally di- 
rects and which has already commenced, is devoted to the 
preparation for the church service and concert work. All 
forms of the church service are attended to, and the students 
are taught conducting, registration, the accompanying of 
the oratorios, as well as service playing and recital work. 
The school is conducted along practical lines and the indi- 
vidual interest of each student is studied. The enrollment is 
unusually large and includes several special professional 
organists who are here to coach with Dr. Carl. 
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INTERESTING VACATION 
PICTURES OF THE MURA- 
TORES 
(Above), the Chicago Opera tenor 
with his police dog about to take a 
little spin from his villa at Eze, 
France, and (below), his wife, 
Lina Cavalieri. 


INGA JULIEVNA, 


who recently appeared in recital before a distinguished au- 

dience at the New York studios of Hilda Grace Gelling. 

Two other December engagements filled by the singer were 

at Greenwich, Conn., December 18, and Plainfield, N. J., 
December 25, 


NU 
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ERNEST DAVIS, 
tenor, who returned a short time ago from 
a@ concert tour in the Middle West which 
extended as far as Lindsborg, Kans., and 
finished at Wilkes Barre, Pa. Mr. Davis 
was in the metropolis most of last 
month, appearing at Carnegie Hall on 
December 7 and 8 with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch. 
conductor, and at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on December 12 with the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society, Walter Henry Hall, 
director, The tenor is having an exceed 

ingly busy season. 


WILSON LAMB, 


vocal teacher, of East Orange, N. J., who early in Janu 
ary will open his New York branch studio in Harlem. 


RAISA AND RIMINI 
Rosa Raisa and her husband, Giaccomo Rimini 
(right), both stars of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, photographed while in Buenos Aires last TINO PATTIERA 
Summer, where their success in opera has al templati } roster 
ready been chronicled in the MUSICAL CouRTER. picts ston ontany | np big ” 


HERMA MENTH, 
he well known pianist, who will play in California during 
the month of February, one of her appearances being in | 

MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, San Francisco and another in Los Angeles, the latter with | 
whose artist-pupil, Mary McCormic, made her debut as orchestra. Recent and early forthcoming dates for this | 


Vicaela in “Carmen” with the Chicago Opera Association artist are re-engagements in Sandusky and Canton, Ohio, 
on the afternoon of November 26. and recitals in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


LMM MMM - 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY CLOSES ITS 
EIGHT WEEKS’ SEASON IN LONDON 





Too Many Half Empty Halls and Listless Audiences Discouraging to Concert Givers—S. R. O. for Cortot—Freyer Has 
No Fads—Monotonous Leonard—Holbrooke Recognized at Last—A New Cellist—Noisy Adila—The Growth 
of Spalding—Samuel and Bach—Myra Hess Coming to America 


London, December 22, 1921.—A history of London’s con- 
certs during the past month would be an almost unbroken 
record of half empty halls and listless audiences, One of 
the most prominent concert managers told me that the en- 
tertainment slump was due to the wrong people having the 
money and the right people being without it, This state- 
ment made such a strong personal appeal to me that I was 
forced to believe it. Many persons of considerable musi- 
cal culture cannot pay living expenses, taxes, and buy con- 
cert tickets. As hunger and thirst are insistent in their 
demands, and as the government tax collectors have the 
army and navy and air force and poison gas factories be- 
hind them, it follows that music gets the cold shoulder. 
Nevertheless, there have been several crowded houses 
which deserve special mention. The capacity of the 
Queen's Hall was taxed by the crowds which came to 
Katharine Goodson’s orchestral concert on November 14, 
The popular English artist played two concertos, one of 
which was Brahms’ in D minor, and the other was by 
Arthur Hinton. This Hinton work has already been 
played at a London Philharmonic concert and at a Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert. It consequently needs no 
praise from me, but I must say that Albert Coates hardly 
treated it fairly by placing it after the gorgeously brilliant 
scoring of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade.” But both 
pianist and composer were tumultuously applauded. 


S. R. O. ror Cortor, 


Cortot isa prime favorite with many London lovers of 
piano playing. I do not see eye to eye with this brilliant 
young Frenchman in the interpretation of several composi- 
tions I could name, but I gladly testify to his ability in 
delighting his hearers. He has played several times of late 
in Wigmore Hall and I have heard the ticket seller tell 
scores of people that all the tickets for the recitals were 
“sold long ago”—long ago meaning a few days, and not 
times remote, | presume, 

THIcK AND THIN, 

It was an unusual experience to see huge crowds of 
music lovers struggling in vain to get into the capacious 
Albert Hall. Ticket holders who came even five minutes 
before the appointed time were unable to get to their seats 
until the concert had been under way for ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour, The attraction was Kreisler and the 
date was December 11, Everybody knows who and what 
Kreisler is, I need say no more. But I wondered if 
Kreisler would have filled the Albert Hall if- he had 
played only in the Albert Hall every time he appeared in 
London, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, with its old 
fashioned piano part and its frequent passages of pizzicato 
for the violin sounded woefully thin at times in the great 
hall where the oratorios and the prize fights divide the 
honors equally between them. Kreisler gave a third recital 
before he left for America, playing to a large audience in 
the more serviceable dimensions of Queen's Hall. 

Freyer Has No Faps. 

Herbert Freyer, once a resident of New York, gave a 
series of three recitals in Aeolian Hall, playing mostly 
classical works, in which he particularly excels. I found 
his Schumann and Chopin a little more sedate and solid 
than they seem when some of the foreign visitors with more 
impetuous temperaments play them. I do not know which 
way is the right way. Freyer has no fads, however, and 
does not go in for musical ethics and moral musical culture. 


Watter Distorts. 


But Walter Rummel gave special titles to his three re- 
citals, The first one was called a “Religious” program, 
and the second, a “Profane” program. The third recital 
was plain Chopin, without religion or profanity, though. I 
think Chopin might have risen to the heights of profanity 
had he heard some of Walter Rummel’s revisions of the 
original rhythms as selected by the composer. Why the 
pianist should have wrecked and ruined the rhythms of 
Chopin's mazurkas I cannot imagine. Walter Rummel, 
nevertheless, is a striking personality in the piano world. 
He is a poet to his finger tips and could never by any 
chance be dull. 

Monotonous Leonarp, 

I could find no fault with Leonard Borwick except the 
great fault of monotony. The absence of evil does not 
necessarily make an attractive saint. Borwick played some 
Bach, followed by some Mozart, followed by six sonatas 
by Scarlatti one after the other. Every thing was neat 
and correct and uniformly commendable, but dull and 
monotonous as a whole. He continued with too much 
Brahms, and ended up with only his own transcriptions of 
Debussy. The program reminded me of the traveler who 
went into a foreign restaurant and pointed to the first item 
on the bill of fare. The waiter brought a plate of soup. 
He pointed to the second item and was given another plate 
of soup. He then tried the third item and received still 
another plate of soup. In despair he pointed to the last 
item and the waiter brought him a toothpick. If after all 
these many years of playing before the London public 
Leonard Borwick cannot get more than a small audience in 
Aeolian Hall there must be something lacking in the man 
himself. I can discover no faults in his piano playing. 


Joser Recocnizep at Last. 


I left the beaten track a few evenings ago and journeyed 
to the sedate borough of Chelsea, in Old English called 
Ceosel-ize, meaning “pebble isle.” There has been an at- 
tempt made.of late to decentralize some of the concerts in 
the hope of bringing music to the doors of those who do not 
care or dare to travel as far as Wigmore and Queen’s Halls. 
The experiments succeed in proportion as the concerts are 
attractive. A poor entertainment near home is not as 
luring as an excellent concert in a distant hall. The cham- 
ber concerts in the Chelsea Town Hall, however, have been 
enjoyed by many music lovers and have proved a_ wise 
venture. I went to Chelsea for the express purpose of hear- 





ing some chamber music by Josef Holbrooke, a composer 
who has received much recognition, especially of late. His 
larger orchestral works have been played by several of the 
leading orchestras here during the past year and his songs 
are constantly on recital programs. Last week I received a 
printed circular from Germany announcing a whole con- 
cert of Holbrooke compositions. It does not seem very 
long ago since I used to see young Holbrooke in the students’ 
classes at the Royal Academy of Music, and he is now one 
of the best known composers of England. 

= Famous AND INFAMOUS. 

I hear so many inexperienced, or inadequate, or indifferent 
singers attempting recital programs far beyond their powers 
that at times I feel as if I could find no interest whatsoever 
in singing. A visit to a Chappell Ballad Concert in Queen’s 
Hall, however, restores my equilibrium, and I come away 
with the satisfaction of knowing that I have heard some 
fine singing, even though the compositions sung were not 
always up to the Schumann-Brahms-Wolf level. If the 
famous singers can sing ballads, why must the infamous 
singers sing Brahms? 

A New Cetuist anp His Morner. 


Ricart Matas, a new cellist from Spain, has made his 
appearance in London. His two recitals in Aeolian Hall 
gave promise of an established reputation here before long. 
His tone, like that of his famous compatriot, Casals, is 
small but beautiful. He plays strictly in tune and _ his 
rhythmical sense is perfect. His accompaniments were 
played by his mother, 

Norsy ApILa, 

It is certainly better to produce a small and beautiful 
tone than a big and coarse tone on a stringed instrument. I 
could not help thinking that Adila Fachiri would be more 
successful than she is if she did not force her violin to 
produce so robust a tone. She is not the only female 
violinist to sacrifice beauty of tone for volume, There is 
probably a psychological basis for the feminine admiration 
of strength. The male, who is naturally strong, admires 
beauty. My ear could hear no beauty in the overstressed, 
raw tones of Adila Fachiri—tones which were four times 
as full and noisy as the sounds of liquid beauty Sarasate 
whisked so deftly from his violin. Adila Fachiri is an 
excellent violinist. Her bowing and technical facility are 
of the best. Her long rectal in Wigmore Hall this week 
was listened to by an audience which was exceptionally 
large in this lean season. 

Tue Cart Rosa Season Enps, 

On Saturday evening, December 10, the eight weeks’ 
season of Carl Rosa opera came to end at Covent Garden. 
And the last work on the last night was by the great com- 
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poser who died within the following week—Saint-Saéns. 
“Samson and Delilah” is one of the most popular operas 
in England today. It has apparently taken the place of an- 
other Frenchman’s “Faust.” I remember when “Samson 
and Delilah” could not be given in oratorio form in 
England as an ancient law on the statute books prohibited 
theatrical representation of biblical stories. The stability 
of the British Empire was not shattered when a Christian 
parliament permitted this Jewish love story to be played 
before the religious British public in theaters. Saint-Saéns, 
therefore was indirectly the man who caused an ancient 
and outworn law of England to be repealed. 

Tue GrowTH or SPALDING, 


Every time I hear Albert Spalding play, after an inter- 
val of a year or more, he seems to play even better than he 
played before, if I may say this without implying that he 
played badly the first time I heard him—which time, by the 
way, happened to be at Toronto, in October, 1912. His two 
recitals in Wigmore Hall a few days ago proved him an 
artist of the very first rank. Evidently his hard work with 
the Air Force during the war did him no harm as a con- 
cert violinist. His progress has not been so much technical 
as in the subtle art of playing on the emotions of his public. 
He is so sure of his fingers and his bow that he might let 
himself go even more than he does. He is fortunate in 
possessing such a magnificent violin. 

Harotp Sticks spy His Frrenp Bacu. 

Harold Samuel has apparently been sent into the world 
to play Bach, and he plays Bach. The same destiny which 
sent him to play also sent a public to hear him. Some 
pianists commune on intimate terms with the music of 
Chopin. Some are greatest in the works of Beethoven. 
Others succeed best in the brilliancy and impassioned poetry 
of Liszt. But Harold Samuel plays Bach—not the revived, 
rejuvenated, redecorated Bach of the thundering tran- 
scribers, but the original, unadorned Bach of the standard 
editions. What he adds is not external. He finds the 
spirit and the mood the composer must have known when he 
was writing his works. It is impossible to believe that 
those works seemed as dull to Bach as they often are to the 
hearer, It stands to reason that if a performer can inter- 
pret these works so as to make them sound like the music 
the composer had in mind when he was writing down the 
cold and formal notes this old Bach music will come to 
life. This is what Harold Samuel accomplishes, and I am 
happy to say that his work is recognized by the public. His 
circle of friends and admirers grows with every recital. 
It will be remembered that last season he gave six Bach 
recitals and played no transcriptions. He was very highly 
praised by a large audience and a chorus of critics for his 
recent concert in Wigmore Hall. 

Myra Hess Heapep ror AMERICA, 

Myra Hess has shaken the dust of London from her feet 
for a season and is now about to try her fortunes in the 
western world across the Atlantic. Her recital in Queen’s 
Hall drew together a host of her admirers who came not 
only to hear her play Schumann and Chopin, but to bring 
her flowers and give her a rousing send off. London has 
accepted her. Will New York, Chicago, Boston and other 
cities great and small write the name of Myra Hess on 
their lists of favorite artists? The verdict will depend on 
how Myra Hess plays and not on what I say, but I shall 
continue to think that she is a delightful artist, unaffected, 
capable, attractive, feminine. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Gustafson, a Flint Artist, Wins, Favor 

That William Gustafson, bass of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is winning his spurs, is indicated by the fine re- 
ception which has been accorded him both by the public and 
the press. Appearing for the first time as the King in 
“Lohengrin” a few weeks ago, Mr. Gustafson confirmed 
and strengthened the excellent impression which he made 
at the Opera House last season. Max Smith, writing in the 
New York American, said of his performance: “Mr. 
Gustafson, as the King, was heard to particular advantage, 
resisting generally the temptation to force his lyric bass.” 
In the Evening Mail, Katherine Spaeth wrote: “Since Blass 
was indisposed, Gustafson sang King Henry with vibrant 
resonance,” while Richard Aldrich in the Times declared 
that Mr. Gustafson “sang admirably,” and the Evening 
Telegram stated that “he gave an excellent performance.” 

Another recent success of Mr. Gustafson’s was as soloist 
at a concert by the Society of The Friends of Music, fol- 
lowing which the New York World stated that “Mr. Gustaf- 
son’s resonant bass probed the inner expressiveness of the 
two solos allotted him;” the Sun reported that “The young 
Metropolitan bass sang his solo richly and spiritedly.” 

Mr. Gustafson is a product of the Willard Flint studio 
in Boston and attributes his success largely to the sound 
training received under Mr. Flint’s expert guidance. 


Bronislaw Huberman will be the soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Providence, R. I., on January 24, 
playing the Mendelssohn violin concerto. The Boston Sym- 
phony will be the seventh orchestra with which Mr. Huber- 
man has appeared this season, the others being the New 
York Philharmonic, the Philadelphia, the St. Louis, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company orchestra, the Minneapolis, 
and the orchestra of the Friends of Music in New York, 
conducted by Artur Bodanzky. 


Alma Beck at Worcester Again 


Another “Messiah” performance for Alma Beck—this 
time at Worcester, Mass., under the leadership of J. Ver- 
non Butler. Incidentally, Miss Beck is one of the younger 
contraltos who is always greatly in demand for perform- 
ances of this oratorio, and she has sung innumerable per- 
formances of the work. 
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FINE MUSICAL TREATS IN 
STORE FOR MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee, Wis., December 26, 1921.—John Philip Sousa 
and his world famous band gave a’ matinee and evening 
Concert in the Auditorium November 23, fully seven thou- 
sand people applauding them to the echo at the evening per- 
formance. 

Another enthusiastic audience assembled in the Pabst 
Theater, December 9 to see Dr. Richard Strauss and listen 
to Elizabeth Schumann's recital of songs by the doctor 
himself. At first thought an evening devoted to the works 
of a single composer might seem to hold the seeds of 
ennui, but not where this one was concerned, for of such 
chameleonlike quality is the Strauss genius that each of the 
songs given showed a complete difference in thought and 
atmosphere. There never has been a better writer of lieder 
than this one and a melodist of the highest type, he offers 
a variety unequalled by anyone else. Elizabeth Schumann 
proved to be a singer of fine attainments. The audience 
rose en masse at the conclusion of the program and gave 
the artists an ovation. They appeared under the direction 
of Margaret Rice. 

A few days earlier Margaret Rice presented at the second 
Twilight Musicale the Flonzaley Quartet, fresh from its 
European triumphs which equaled in enthusiasm those en- 
joyed in this country, The quartet aroused an audience 
which filled the house with thunders of applause. In past 
years one felt that here indeed was the finest flower of the 
beauties possible to string quartet interpretation, but splen- 
did as has been the Flonzaley record, it surpassed itself on 
Sunday. Such fine spun tones, such lovliness of pianissimi, 
such unison of attack and perfection of rhythm seem al- 
most beyond human endeavor and yet there they were, 
bringing their combined beauty to the unfolding of such 
marvels of musical interpretation as were contained in 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bloch and others. 

December 12 brought the Chicago Symphony for its third 
Milwaukee recital and on December 18 Erika Morini ap- 
peared in the Pabst Theater under Marion Andrews’ direc- 
tion, the third number on her Pabst Theater course. An 
eager and expectant audience had gathered to hear this 
young violinist who had been heralded in superlatives which 
nearly exhausted the possibilities of the English language. 
She received an ovation and added many numbers to her 
program which included the Paganini concerto, which created 
much interest as it was its first presentation in Milwaukee. 
In a program of beauty she bridged the entire gamot to be 
expressed in violin music with a technic so rounded and 
facile that one marvels how it could have been acquired in 
so few years. Her tone is one of transcendant loveliness. 

Alberto Salvi, one of the greatest of harpists, appeared 
at the Third Morning Musicale in the Atheneum under 
Marion Andrews’ direction. His program, a difficult and 
beautiful one, so surprised, charmed and delighted the 
audience that he was given a most enthusiastic reception 
and was recalled many times, 

The A Capella Chorus gave a very beautiful part song 
program at the Pabst Theater in November under the able 
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direction of Wililam Boeppler. Arthur Kraft, of Chicago, 
appeared as soloist covering himself with glory, as did also 
Emma Harriet Osgood, harpist. 

The Lyric Glee Club recently presented a splendid concert 
in the Pabst Theater, Frank Thomas, a lyric tenor of 
Dayton, Ohio, appearing as soloist. The club brought out 
a large and enthusiastic audience for this fine body of men 
always present programs of great beauty under Arthur 
Dunham's splendid training. M. A 


Virginia Rea’s Success on Tour 


Virginia Rea, the charming young coloratura soprano, 
continues to capture her audiences on her tour of the far 
West. Making her third appearance in Vancouver, B. C., 
recently, Miss Rea, according to the Vancouver Sun was 
compelled to encore “each item on the program several 
times,” 

At Albany, Oregon, “Winsome Virginia Rea, coloratura 
soprano, captured the hearts of music lovers,” says the 
Albany Evening Herald. “With a pleasing personality and 
a wonderfully rich and melodious voice, Miss Rea was ap- 
plauded long and heartily by an audience that clearly ap 
preciated good music,” 

The Evanston, Wyo., Times reported that “we believe 
we are safe in saying that Miss Rea is positively the best 
soprano that has yet made an appearance in Evanston.” 

“With apparent ease,” comments the critic, “she rendered 
the most difficult cadenzas with a clear, beautiful, but never 
forced tone.” 


Dickinson Resumes Friday Noon Musicales 


The “Friday Noon Hours of Music,” at the Brick Church, 
were resumed for the season on January 6, when the 
Christmas . section of Handel's “Messiah” was -sung, 
under the direction of Dr. Clarence Dickinson, with Laura 
Fergusson, Mary Allen, James Price and James Stanley 
as soloists. 

January 13 a Brahms program will be given by Dr. 
Dickinson, with Frieda Klink, contralto, and Rebecca 
Clarke, violist; Janury 20, Haydn, with Donna Easley, 
soprano, and Hans Kronold, cellist; January 27, Handel, 
with Lambert Murphy, tenor; Albert Troemel, violinist, 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist. 


Concert at Straus Auditorium 


In the Straus Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, 
197 East Broadway, the third Leo Levy concert was given 
on Sunday evening, January 8. 
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A. G. O. ann N. A, O. Annuat LuncHeon. 


The annual New Year Luncheon of the American Guild 
of Organists took place at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary 2, the National Association of Organists meeting with 
the older organization. Following the luncheon, Warden 
Federlein called the 100 members and guests to order, and 
paid respects first of all to the memory of the deceased 
warden, Victor Baier. He spoke of the quarter centennial 
of the Guild, celebrated last April, and interested all present 
with his story of experiences on a recent official trip to 
Detroit. The annual convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association in that city, at which Organist Far- 
nam played, the choir of eighty sang, etc., and his mention 
of the live Michigan chapter of the A. G. O. (forty mem- 
bers) and its annual dinner—all this had attention. In 
Buffalo he found a chapter of seventy members, with Dean 
Montague at the head. A gathering at the North Church 
brought out a representative crowd, and Mr. Federlein 
played some numbers. The Rochester chapter is active, and 
the newly established Eastman School of Music, with its 
eleven practice-organs, located in a building of vast pro- 
portions, similar to the New York Public Library, will have 
influence. 

He next introduced the “Baby Dean,” Mark Andrews, of 
the New Jersey chapter, organized December 14. Dean 
Margaret P. Yates, of Baltimore, came next; then Dean 
Frederick Candlyn, of Albany. Reginald L. McAll, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion, represented that flourishing league, and gave a talk 
which interested everybody. What he says, and the per- 
fection of his diction, makes for universal interest. McAll 
spoke of the Standardization Committee, which in co-opera- 
tion with builders of organs is making fine progress. Tali 
Esen Morgan, the founder of the N. A. O. was a guest, 
and gave a talk in which he alluded to past presidents 
present at this luncheon, including Andrews, Dr. Marks 
and Schlieder. 

Brainard Avery, attorney, official counsel of the A. G. O., 
was the principal speaker of the evening. His speech was 
not on music, but was altogether politico-social, having to 
do with his recent journey to Germany. He gave his ex- 
periences. 

Gwynetu HuGues’ Recitat. 


Gwyneth Hughes, from the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
School of Singing, assisted by Anna Welch, harpist, and 
Harry Horsfall, accompanist, gave a recital in the harp 
recital room, Ditson’s, January 7. Mme. Hughes sang songs 
in three languages, Italian. English and Welsh. Perhaps the 
most interesting item of her program was the last named, 
sung in costume, with accompaniment of the harp. 


DeKyzer ann Kronotp Give REcITAL. 


Friday evening, December 23, the Norwich Fire Insurance 
Society, ‘Limited, gave a Christmas entertainment for the 
employees of both companies. A program was given by 
Marie De Kyzer, soprano, and Hans Kronold, cellist, and 
Christmas carols were sung by the employees under the 
direction of Mr. Lee. The purpose of this concert was to 
instill love of music and a fraternal spirit, and to make 
them feel that there is a side to business life, beside work 
at the desk; and the heads of these companies feel that 
music is the means of developing this spirit. The employees 
will continue their community singing under the direction 
of Mr. Lee. The concert was so successful that it has been 
decided to make it an annual affair. Walter Short was the 
accompanist for both artists as well as for the choral sing- 
ing. 

Dicxinson’s Branms ProcramM January 13. 

A Brahms program will be given at the Friday noon 
hour of music at the Brick Church, January 13, by Clarence 
Dickinson, with Frieda Klink, contralto, and Rebecca 
Clarke, violinist, which will include the following numbers: 
Rhapsody in G minor; song, “Sweeter Sing the Birds”: 
viola, andante and allegretto grazioso from sonata in F 
minor; chorale prelude, “A Rose Breaks Into Bloom;” 
song, “The Virgin’s Cradle Song,” with viola obligato: 
“Moonlight” and Hungarian dance; song, “Serenade ;” 
viola, a waltz and a lullaby; rhapsody in E flat. 


Euterpe MusicaLte Hears Oris. 


The first Euterpe musicale of the season, under the direc- 
tion of Claude Warford, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, December 29. The artists were Florence Otis, so- 
prano, who was in fine voice; Mina Spaulding, reader; 
Willard Sektberg, pianist, and the male quartet from New 
York University. Notwithstanding the holiday season the 
audience was large. At the close of the concert a luncheon 
was served for the president. Mrs. A. B. Jamison, and forty 
guests. Mr. Warford’s ability as instructor and composer 
is well ‘known, and to this he adds that of director of 
musico-social affairs of prohounced success. 


Von Bommer Puri on Tour. 


Josephine Martino, lyric soprano, left January 7 for an 
extended concert tour through the states of New York and 
Ohio, as well as Canada. She will be assisted by Florence 
Stage, pianist, and Arnolde Luici, violinist. 


Rosst Drent Srncs 1n Newark. 


Courty Rossi Diehl, soprano, was soloist with Basiles’ 
Concert Band, Newark, January 1, singing “Un Bel di” 
(Puccini), Marcello Pietrangelo at the piano. She is not 
only a singer of quality, but a composer as well, and 
wherever she appears she sings some of her own songs. 
Luigi Spada, violinist, also assisted. 


Granp Opera Society’s New Year’s Eve. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder and director of the Grand 
Opera Society of New York, welcomed two score guests at 
the New Year's Eve celebration, held at headquarters, oc- 
cupying the entire first floor, 27 West 76th Street. This 
organization is doing praiseworthy work in making known 
grand opera. Appearances on various platforms of Staten 
Island, New York and vicinity, giving “Martha,” “Car- 
men,” “Il Trovatore,” etc, show the activities of this 
club. Belle Fromme, contralto (her Carmen is said to be 
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her best role) is Mrs. Wood's chief helper, and assisted 
in making the hours pleasant. 
Koeut at ToLtersen Stupios. 

Julius Koehl, the American pianist, gave an invitation 
recital at the Tollefsen studios, gy | 6, playirig notable 
works by Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Sibelius, Klein, De- 
bussy, Moszkowski and Rachmanjnoff. This was one of 
many educational affairs presented by the Tollefsens en- 
abling pupils to hear standard music played in superior 


“fashion. The attractive quarters, with its two grand pianos, 


many framed and signed photographs (with dedication to 
the Tollefsens) and the spirit of hospitality, made every- 
one feel quite at home. 
GEHRKEN’S SEVENTEENTH OrGAN RECITAL. 

Warren Gehrken, A. A. G. O., continuing his recitals on 
the organ of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, gave the sev- 
enteenth of the series, January 4. Compositions by four 
Americans were on his program, namely, Alexander Russell, 
Stoughton, Johnston, and Mr. Gehrken’s own prelude and 
fugue in D minor, which he has dedicated “to his dear 
friend and master, August Walther.” Beside these he per- 
formed works by Arensky, Jadassohn, Verdi, Tschaikowsky, 
Liszt and Dvorak. Mr. Gehrken’s recitals are given on the 
first Wednesday evening of every month. 


Admirers Write Olga Carrara 


While Olga Carrara was singing in San Francisco with 
the Scotti Grand Opera Company on its recent tour, she 
received several interesting letters from admirers. 

Francesco Duenast wrote in part: “I had the very great 
pleasure of hearing you sing Aida and Santuzza in this 
city, and I am ioolinn forward with great anticipation to 
your Manon Lescaut, which I am sure will be as fine an 
impersonation as the other two. I had heard you before in 
Chicago as Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’ so you were not a 
stranger to me. I have some of your beautiful Pathé 
records and I play them very often. On Thursday evening 
I am going to hear you a second time as Aida, and I 
know I will enjoy your performance even more than your 
first one. Mme. Carrara, would it be too much to ask for a 
photograph? I am sure | would be delighted to have one 
in an operatic role—Aida or Leonora.” 

Julio Paldés expressed himself as follows: “I had the 
pleasure of hearing you sing in Chicago some months ago 
when you substituted for Miss Mary Garden in ‘L’Amore 
Dei Tre Re.” It was then that I realized what a superb 
singer you were, and you can not imagine how glad I was 
when I learned that you were coming here with the Scotti 
Opera Company. Your singing of Aida last night was 
splendid, if possible better than the Fiora of months ago. 
I hope you will rejoin the Chicago company as I am going 
back to that city next month and I want to have the 
pleasure of hearing you sing again. I am making a collec- 
tion of photographs of all the great artists of opera which 
can not be complete without yours, so if you would send 
me your picture I would be more than delighted.” 

Mabel D. Hobart also wrote the singer in part: “I can’t 
tell you how very much pleasure you have given my son 
Jack. He was thrilled to receive your very sweet picture 
and was wild with joy over your more than kind thoughtful- 
ness in giving him the two splendid seats for ‘Aida’ last 
night. We both enjoyed the superb opera and above all, 
your beautiful singing and are most grateful to you. Jack 
wanted so much to speak to you and thank you, but there 
seemed to be no chance. He is passionately fond of music 
and has studied the piano for a little over two years. I 
suppose he has told you that his one hope in life is to be- 
come an opera singer. Your great success in San Francisco 
must make you very happy and we will watch with great 
interest accounts of your future triumphs. With again my 
very warm thanks and my appreciation for your more than 
kind response to the word from a perfectly strange little 
boy in San Francisco, I am,” etc. 


Alma Beck Soloist with Indianapolis 
Maennerchor 


After Alma Beck’s recent appearance as soloist with the 
Indianapolis Maennerchor at its opening concert of the 
1921-22 season, the Indianapolis News reported on her 
singing as follows: “The enthusiastic audience accorded 
generous applause to the artistic singing of the soloist. 
Miss Beck has a big voice of wide range and a greater bril- 
liancy than one expects to find in a contralto voice. She 
uses it without the least visible effort and with a dramatic 
fervor which found full expression in her one aria, ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc,’ and in a group of Brahms, Schubert and Strauss 
songs. A group of songs in English was beautifully sung.” 


Grainger Compositions Popular 


On December 6 Dr. Arthur Mees and the Bridgeport 
Choral Society gave Grainger’s “The Merry Wedding,” the 
composer playing the piano part. This work was begun in 
Denmark and finished in the United States. The text is a 
Scandinavian folk poem, put into English by Percy 
Grainger’s mother and himself, but the music is not based 
musically upon folk melodies. It was first performed by 
Dr, Frank Damrosch and the Musical Art Choir in New 
York City. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 11, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave two Grainger compositions, “Molly 
on the Shore” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” Sir Henry Wood, 
of London, is playing several Grainger works this season 
with his orchestra. The London String Quartet on its 
recent tour in Canada, played “Molly on the Shore” with 
great success in Toronto and Ottawa. 

Ida Geer Weller, contralto, is programing a group of 
Grainger’s songs which she will sing on tour. Other promi- 
nent singers using his composition are Eva Gauthier and 
Elena Gerhardt. 





Solo Endadedueate for Gebcilowitech 


During the week of January 16 Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
director of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, will be 
claimed by the East in his capacity as pianist. On Monday 
evening he will play in Brooklyn and on the following even- 
ing will be the assisting artist at thessecond New York sub- 
scription concert of the Flonzaley Quartet. During the su-- 
ceeding four days Mr. Gabrilowitsch will be heard at Prince- 
ton University, Montclair, East Orange and New York. 
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The New York recital, which is scheduled for January 21, 
will be his second during the present season. It will be 
given at Aeolian Hall. 


Only “Poking Fun” 


To the Editor of the Musicat Courter: 

May I correct the impression inadvertently created by 
the writer whose interview with me was published in the 
issue of the Musicat Courter for December 29? 

A casual reader of this article might find in our humorous 
conversation regarding vocal teachers, a vitriolic arraign- 
ment of them, while in fact we were merely “poking fun” 
at a branch of our own profession. I can assure you that 
my suggested book on vocal teachers would be a comedy 
and not a tragedy; and a comedy which would reflect, | 
hope, something of the good will and kindliness which one 
encounters in the studio. 

My own experience with vocal teachers has been a happy 
one. At a very early age, I was placed in the hands of 
Mme. Schoen-Rene in Berlin, and when circumstances 
necessitated my return to America | received valued help 
from capable American teachers. Proof that I consider 
vocal instruction highly necessary, is found in the fact 
that, Mme. Schoen-Rene’s instructions being again avail- 
able, I am again taking advantage of them, and expect to 
continue doing so, to my great profit. Two persons have 
had so great a share in moulding my art that I can hardly 
estimate their contribution to it, my brilliant brother-in 
law, Frank Bibb, and the late Dr. William Rhys-Herbert. 

However, I do not desire to put the onus of my remarks 
on “J. V.” with whom I had so delightful a conversation, 
The opinion which I expressed and which I feel that many 
of the bigger teachers share, is that there is something of 
value in every method of singing. What is one man’s 
meat may be another man’s poison. This is amply proven, 
in my opinion, by the fact that almost every teacher has 
some pupils who sing beautifully. 

It is a singular coincidence that in proportion as singers 
sing well, they seem to sing alike. Yet many of them 
represent totally different schools! How it is possible for 
them to reach the same goal by such widely differing paths, 
I do not venture to explain. Mme. Schoen-Rene maintains 
that there are three different stages in vocal development, 
each covering a number of years and each requiring en- 
tirely different treatment. This seems to me a reasonable 
hypothesis. 

My bete noire is a habit of speaking too vehemently. 
My name being Kathleen, I am prone to chuckle in unfor- 
tunate places. These two traits must be my apologia to 
those patient folk from whom I have received so much 
help and so many kindnesses. 

(Signed) Katruteen Hart Biss. 


Judson Managing “The Book of Job” 


Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby that bureau will 
handle the bookings of “The Book of Job” (Stuart 
Walker’s very effective dramatization of the Biblical story), 
Kathleen Parlow, Inez Barbour, in private life Mrs. Henry 
Hadley, and Helena Marsh. Concert Management Arthur 
Judson will continue to represent Margaret Matzenauer, 
Alfred Cortot, Olga Samaroff, Hans Kindler, Clarence 
Whitehill and John Barclay. 


Aborn Students in Theatre Guild Production 


_The forthcoming Theater Guild production of “He Who 
Gets Slapped,” has enlisted the services of four pupils 


of the Aborn School of Operatic Training. Nils Ericcson, 
who has just completed a successful tour in “Faust,” Frank 
Blyler, Joseph Battle and James Willard are mem 
bers of the quartet which is to sing in the play. When they 
are not performing, they will be continuing their coaching at 
the school in various roles, so as to be ready for the 
numerous calls which Mr. Aborn receives from time to 
time. s % 
Ada Tyrone Again at Stamford 

Ada Tyrone’s re-engagement for the special Christmas 
service held in the Methodist Church, Stamford, Conn 
brought a large congregation. In her well selected offerings 
Miss Tyrone truly reflected the spirit of the Yuletide and 
did not fail to reach the hearts of all present. A third en 
gagement for Miss Tyrone on February 12, is evidence of 
her popularity with this Methodist congregation. 


Dux with Chicago Symphony 

Claire Dux, of the Chicago Opera Association, has been 
engaged as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
inger the baton of Frederick Stock, for the concerts of 
February 10 and 11. This will be Mme. Dux’s second ap 
pearance with this organization, her first having been with 
the orchestra, under the direction of Richard Strauss, in 
Chicago. 


Pavlowska with Mt. Vernon Glee Club 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has been engaged as soloist with the Mount 
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Price, $1.00 postpaid 


An attractive cover opens to a volume, no less 
attractive, of little pieces, two and four hands, 
which have a fascinating quality the while they 
lead the child unconsciously along the road to 
good piano playing. Familiar verses are fitted 
to the rhythm of all the tunes, a device that 
has proved its efficacy. In the duets the teacher 
plays the secondo, which is written with some 
fullness. 
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Gates a Real Musician as Well as Vocalist 


On December 1 Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, was 
heavd in joint recital with Hans Kiadler, the cellist, at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, and both artists were exceedingly 
well received by both the press and public alike. Edward 
Moore, in the Chicago Tribune, commended Miss Gates 
for her artistic rendition of the “Una voce poco fa” aria 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and stated that she appeared 
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in some songs which did credit to her as a singer and’as a 
student of how to project the English language. It is the 
opinion of the same critic that Mr. Kindler draws an ac- 
complished bow, evoking with suave, finished tone melodies 
from the works of ancient and modern composers and giv- 
ing them warm, rhythmic and vital presentation. 

Another very successful engagement filled recently by 
Lucy Gates was at Keokuk, when she was presented in 
concert at the Grand Opera House by the Monday Music 
Club. According to one of the press notices at hand cov- 
ering this event, “Miss Gates possesses all of the essentials 
of the truly great singer, a cordial, unaffected manner ; 
radiant personal beauty; a powerful voice, by nature lus- 
cious, and by training made brilliant ; and last but by no 
means least, she is a real musician as well as vocalist.” 


Rosing Sings be Radio-Phone Audience 


The radio-phone enthusiasts residing in the mountains, 
hills, villages, towns and cities in the eastern section of 
the United States and Canada, as well as those on ships sev- 
eral thousand miles out at sea, were given an opportunity to 
hear the Russian tenor, Rosing, whose recital in the West- 
inghouse studio, Saturday evening, December 31, was broad- 
casted on 360 meter-wave by “WJZ.” 

Rosing has entertained English audiences for quite some 
time, and won the admiration of musical critics in Europe 
and America. The radio-phone audience enjoyed his inter- 
pretation of the “Song of the Flea,” Moussorgsky; arias 
from the opera “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, and from “Faust,” 
by Gounod, and his rendering of the old Somerset folk 
song, “Lord Rendal.” 

Rosing recently made his American debut in Aeolian Hall, 
and immediately won the applause of the large audience and 
praise of American critics. His recital on Saturday even- 
ing, through the courtesy of the Aeolian Company, will 
be rendered in place of popular music, as announced pre- 
viously, on the radio-phone program of the Westinghouse 
Company. 


Max Jacobs Again Heads String Quartet 


Max Jacobs, the violinist-conductor, is about to reénter 
the chamber music field with a reorganized string quartet. 
The personnel of the new organization, to be known as the 
Max Jacobs String Quartet, will be: Max Jacobs, first 
violin; Hans Meyer, second violin, associated with Mr. 
Jacobs in his former quartet; Carl Binhack, viola, formerly 
assistant concertmaster to Seid! and Damrosch and Ber- 
nard Altschuler, cello, recently first cellist of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra. A_ series of quartet concerts by 
this organization will be announced in the near future. 


Fanning Re-engaged for Derby, Conn. 


Cecil Fanning, who gave the annual artist’s recital for 
ve Woman’s Club of Derby, Ansonia and Shelton, Conn., 
last February, has been reéngaged by the same organization 
for a recital in Derby on January 25. On January 24 he 
will sing the baritone part in Max Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” 
with the recently organized Hartford Oratorio Society of 
Hartford, Conn. 

















Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City, 
New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Mary E, Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo Ohio. Detroit, 
Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1923, 
Mra, Oscar E. Busby, 233 No, Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 


Ore 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
February, ‘March, Miami, Fia.; April, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
June, July, Columbus, O Ohio 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 
Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Acqeemy, San Marcus, 
Texas; San Antonio, Texas, on June 5 and July 17, 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Maud Ellen Littlefield Kansas Cit Nemeembeaneid of Music, 1515 
Linwood £ Kansas City, 
Mrs. Julius JF we « Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 
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Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 1922. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

—_ Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem- 

ber and February, 

Laura Jones Regione, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street, 

ew York City, January 3; Portland, Ore., June 17, and 
Seattle, Wash., August 1. 
Mrs, Ura Synnott,’ 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Stella Rage = pa ye 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
end class begins Oct. 6, 

Una neonse Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Pea roy: Ind, 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Ange es, Cal, 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena st sraaien ‘exas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
January 15, March 15, and May 18. 

Anna W. Whitiock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans, 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan. 9; New York City, 
June 26-Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month, thereafter, Ad- 
dress 617 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
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Trick, will play before the Mozart Club of Jamestown 
January 7. 

Nellie M. Gould, director of the Ionian Club, presented 
an interesting and enjoyable rogram in Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, December if and of selections by 
the Ionian Orchestra (Mr. Rowland, conductor), with 
vocal, violin, clarinet and piano solos interspersed 

Mary M. Howard, piano, organ and harmony teacher 
and dean of the music critics of Buffalo, presented eight of 
her junior pupils in an informal recital at her studio last 
Saturday afternoon, all reflecting great credit to their 
teacher. 

Mrs. Wilbert Gerhardt and Arthur King Barnes were 
the on at the Elks’ annual memorial services held last 
wee 

James V. Leins, well known teacher of piano and organ, 
is justly proud of the success of a former pupil, Burton 
Kurth, now a leading and prosperous musician of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Julius Singer’s class of violin pupils gave a recital at 
Hutchinson High School November 29, and they were as- 
sisted by his orchestra classes. 

We have many fine accompanists in Buffalo. William 
Gomph has frequently shown his ability to step in at the 
last moment and accompany the. visiting artists, often with- 
out rehearsal and to their complete satisfaction. Ethyal 
McMullen is also a most sy mpathetic, mysicianly performer, 
unusual in“that she accompanies in most instances without 
score. Christie Williams proved her right during the fes- 
tival to rank among our most efficient ones; she is official 
accompanist for the National American Festival Chorus, 
also the Guido Chorus. Arnold Cornelissen’s accompani- 
ments for Cecil Arden in recital recently were most satis- 
factory to performer and audience. And there are others 
favorably known, L. H.M 


Middleton Just Busy Singing 


Every fall when Arthur Middleton, baritone, leaves New 
York on one of his extended concert tours that take him 
from coast to coast through many states, he informs his 
managers that they need not expect to hear from him as he 
is going to be busy “just singing.” But this remark is al- 
ways superfluous, for Mr. Middleton is an over-modest 
artist that cannot see why the public should possibly be 
interested in anything about him besides his singing, and 
his managers know from experience that such mere trifles 
as press notices, invariably carefully collected by every 
artist great or small, he never bothers to collect. To illus- 
trate: How many artists that had sung thirty dates, in- 
cluding an important New York recital, in a season thus 
far advanced would have neglected to have sent back to 
their manager’s office notices from at least the more im- 
portant of their engagements? None, perhaps, except Ar- 
thur Middleton. 





Jollif in Joint Recital with Morini 


On December 19, in Lancaster, Pa., Norman Jollif ap- 
peared in joint recital with Erika Morini, violinist, before an 
audience which completely filled the new Fulton Opera 
House. In commenting on Mr. Jollif's part in the pro- 
gram the News Journal had the following to say: “Mr. 
Jollif shared equal honors with the violinist, his program 
being an unusually happy one, which met with favor with 
his audience. He brought out the full power and beauty 
of his voice, winning his hearers from the outset. Partic- 
ularly noticeable was his excellent diction.” The music 
critic on the Examiner stated: “Mr. Jollif is a baritone of 
far higher calibre than is usually found on the concert 
platform. His songs were rendered with perfect technic, 
with clear enunciation and in a manner that made an instant 
hit with the audience. He shared equally with Miss Morini 
in the applause.” 





Huberman’s Full New Year’s Day 


Bronislaw Huberman achieved the unusual distinction of 
appearing twice on the same day in the same city with two 
different orchestras, playing two different violin concertos 
on New Year’s day in New York City. 

In the afternoon Mr. Huberman was soloist with the 
Friends of Music, performing a Spohr concerto, under the 
direction of Artur Bodanzky. In the evening he was the 
soloist at Dr. Richard Strauss’ farewell concert at the Hip- 
podrome, playing the Beethoven concerto with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
from the interpretations of most other singers, they are 
also, presumably, Russian. In fact, it may be stated with- 
out hesitation that Rosing brings to us the mysterious, 
poignant soul of his native land with a rare degree of fidel- 
ity, exactly the same fidelity and force that is apparent in 
ity, exactly the same fidelity and force that is apparent 
posers, and especially in that of Moussorgsgy. Mous- 


sorgsky was a composer who found himself slowly 
and painfully, and who developed an amazing in- 
dividuality of style, based upon the folk song and 


folk idiom in part, and upon the feeling of the peo- 
ple. They are a strange people, these Russians—strange 
and powerful and impressive. It is impossible, perhaps, 
for any foreigner to understand them or to appreciate 
fully the reasons for the tragic and pathetic sentiment that 
seems to creep into everything they do. But Rosing is a 
great aid to such an understanding—and his singing not 
only gives us an immense amount of pleasure, but also 
makes us wonder why certain other singers and innumerable 
students of singing do not bear more upon the interpretive 
side of their art and less upon mere vocal beauty. Certainly 
any composer, dead or living, would be grateful to Rosing 
for putting into the song all that there is in it, and adding 
to it the wealth and depth of his own personality. His 
program follows: 


Star The Death Cycle 
Gathering Mushrooms Death Lullaby 
Ballade Trepak 
Savishna Death Serenade 
Field Marshal Death 
Doll’s Lullaby 
Orphan Lament, from “La Foire de Sorotchinsky” 
The Soul The Goat 
Hoi My Dneipr Hopak 


JANUARY 6 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


A large audience attended the fifth Morning Musicale 
on Friday, January 6, at the Hotel Biltmore. The soloists 
were Anna Fitziu, soprano; Paul Kochanski, violinist, and 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Miss Fitziu, as fascinating as ever, attired in a silver 
cloth gown with fetching lace cap from which a jet diadem 
hung, was received with applause the moment she made her 
appearance. Her program numbers were “Un bel di 
Vedremc,” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “Dushka,”’ 
Hadley; “Moonlight and Dreaming,” Sturani, as well as 
“Dawn,” by Curran, to which she added three insistent en- 
cores. She was in excellent voice and presented her num- 
bers with artistic finish. 

Mr. Kochanski, who since his arrival in America, has 
endeared himself to Metropolitan music lovers, played as 
solo numbers a group comprising “Praeludium et Allegro,” 
Pugnani-Kreisler; nocturne, Chopin; allegretto, Bocche- 
rini-Kreisler, and Hungarian dance in E minor, Brahms. 
His playing won instantaneous recognition. Poetic feel- 
ing, musicianship, as well as a big and luscious tone were 
the outstanding features.of his work. 

Mr. Rubinstein played a group of four Chopin numbers: 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, nocturne in F sharp, berceuse 
and polonaise in A flat major. His playing caused much 
pleasure to his listeners. The concert opened with Greig’s 
sonata in C minor, op. 45, for violin and piano, exceptionally 
well rendered by Messrs. Kochanski and Rubinstein. 

The accompanists were Frederic J. Persson for Miss 
Fitziu, and Greogry Ashman for Mr. Kochanski., 


Dorothy Fox 


Quite one of the most delightful singers of the season so 
far, Dorothy Fox, soprano, proved herself to be in a recital 
at the National Theater on Friday afternoon, January 6. 
She is an attractive young woman in appearance and has 
all the necessary personal magnetism, yet she is vocally also 
plentifully gifted. Her voice, one of a naturally clear and 
pleasing quality, is remarkable for its fine resonance and 
the skill with which she employs it. Not once during the 
recital did she try for effects beyond her capabilities, and 
that alone was a relief. Her program was wisely chosen 
and proved to be of interest to her responsive hearers. 
Works by Casavola, Respighi, Paladilhe, Hahn, Preston 
Clarke, Jr., and Dwight Fiske found a place on the pro- 
gram, besides some old French and Scotch folk songs. 
Florence Hays Barber gave sympathetic accompaniments. 

A word must be said in favor of the National Theater 
for song recitals. The acoustics are excellent and the small- 
est detail of a singer’s interpretation is easily heard. 


JANUARY 7 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


An extremely colorful and appealing program was that 
given at Carnegie Hall last Saturday evening when Con- 
ductor Josef Stransky faced a very full auditorium and 
delighted the throng with a spirited performance of the 
“Scheherazade” suite, and the “Love Death” from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” two “Elegiac Melodies” by Grieg, and the “Cau- 
casian Sketches,” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. Such works never 
fail to please any kind of an audience—even the “high- 
brows” have a sneaking love for melody—and consequently 
the applause was fast, furious and prolonged throughout 
the concert. The orchestra has, on the whole, played better 
here than it did at last Saturday's function. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Saturday matinee music lovers at Carnegie Hall listened 
to a novelty in Darius Milhaud’s second suite (with the 
fugue and finale omitted) and this very modern music by 
one of the so-called “Six” of France produced no sensa- 
tion or even great surprise, for all of us now have become 
fully accustomed to dissonance, formlessness, lack of mel- 
ody, and the other characteristics of the current school of 
French composers. Not that Milhaud employs all the 


aforementioned devices continually, however, for he back- 
slides occasionally into tunefulness, and here and there he 
constructs symmetrically according to those laws of musical 
workmanship which Beethoven, Brahms and other men of 
such slight talent found it expedient to observe respectfully. 

The overture, pastoral, and nocturne that made up the 
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Milhaud excerpts heard at the Saturday concert had many 
piquant moments and before all things showed a refined 
and subtle craftsmanship in coloring and orchestration. 
The hearers received the music with respect even if with 
no great degree of visible (or audible) affection. 
Mozart's it major symphony (Koechel, No. 385) formed 
the “sunny” part of the program and warmed the cockles 
of one’s heart into musical gladness. Rachmaninoff's stern 
and sinister “Island of the Dead” had a brilliant rendering, 
and Borodin’s “Prince Igor” dances quite captivated the 
crowd with their wonderful dash and rhythmic urge. The 
orchestra was in its best form and Monteux led them with 
a sure and practised hand, the result being a concert of 
high artistic finish and genuine musical attractiveness. 


JANUARY 8 


John McCormack 


“On Sunday night, ’tis my delight,” etc., the old popular 
song refrain used to run. Well, on Sunday night it often 
is the delight of the present chronicler to attend McCormack 
recitals at the Hippodrome, and none of them ever gave 
him more genuine tonal and musical pleasure than the one 
of this week. The reason therefor is that McCormack, an 
assiduous student, never ceases to werk at his voice, his 
art, his repertoire, and he improves constantly and surprises 
his hearers afresh from season to season with his artistic 
strides forward. The Handel and Mozart numbers that 
opened the program again confirmed the already fixed opin- 
ion that McCormack is a past master in the delivery of 
the old classics, for which his broad style and reposeful 
legato fit him particularly. Songs in English, by Harrison, 
Deems Taylor (“The Rivals,” a strongly felt and intensely 
composed lyric), Bantock, Whiting, Edwin Schneider, 
Stamford, Kramer and O’Reilly, several of them in the 
ballad style which McCormack has made peculiarly his 
own, comprised the rest of his renderings, and in every one 
of them he exhibited to the full his power of uttering a 
musical message searchingly and making it carry to the 
minds and hearts of his listeners. Of course he was ap- 
plauded rapturously all evening and encored unreservedly 

Donald McBeath, the gifted and popular violinist who 
always supports McCormack, was the soloist as usual, and 
made his customary individual hit with pieces by Martini- 
Kreisler, Tartini-Kreisler, Foote and Drigo-Auer. 


Elena Gerhardt 


Elena Gerhardt sang an ideal program at the Town Hall 
on Sunday evening, January 8. She began with five songs 
by Brahms—‘“Vordem Fenster,” “Bei dir sind meine Ge- 
danken,” “Der Tod, das ist die kuehle Nacht,” “Willst du 
dass ich geh,” and “Feldeinsamkeit” ; followed this with the 
Schumann cycle “Frauenliebe und Leben,” and ended with 
another group of Brahms which included “Auf dem Kirch- 
hofe,” “Die Liebende schreibt,” “Feinsliebchen du sollst mir 
nicht barfuss gehn,” “Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen” and “O 
liebliche Wangen.” There is nothing new or additional to 
be said about Mme. Gerhardt’s art. Without doubt she is 
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the foremost among the women who sing Lieder today. To 
hear her sing such a song as the Brahms “Der Tod, das ist 
die kuehle Nacht” is an emotional experience such as one 
encounters but two or three times in a season. By request 
the audience, which was a large one, refrained from ap 
plause between the songs of the Schumann Cycle. There 
was, however, a hearty response at the end, as after all of 
the Brahms songs, and Mme. Gerhardt was compelled to 
give eXtra numbers at the close of each group 


Calvé 


Sunday, January 8, was an afternoon of real triumph for 
Mme. Calvé at Carnegie Hall. To those who had not read 
of her appearances in London last spring and the impres 
sion which she made in Boston a week ago, the revelations 
of the powers still at command of Mme. Emma Calvé, not- 
withstanding her fifty-five years or a few more—the biog 
raphies disagree upon the year of her birth—was truly 
astonishing. Of the vacal art Mme. Calvé is still as much 
of a mistress as she was in the heyday of her cereer, and 
the voice itself has suffered astonishingly little from the lapse 
of time. In the middle of its range it has still that same 
rich, full, sympathetic coloring that always distinguished 
it; the top is not quite so powerful as of yore and the 
bottom a little bit hollow; but it is her ability to mould and 
color the voice which forms the great object lesson for 
singers of the younger generation. 

Of those little tricks and graces which are ordinarily 
accounted to belong rather to the operatic stage than to 
the concert platform, Mme. Calvé still has aplenty. Clad 
in a long flowing gown of crimson, with a sort of: balloon 
jib attachment on the port side, she walked about the plat- 
form during the delivery of the songs and gestured freely 
Before the last group, which included the “Habanera” and 
the “Chanson Boheme” from “Carmen,” she disappeared 
behind the curtains of the platform to emerge a moment 
later with a great Spanish comb in her hair, a red rose 
over her ear and the old Carmen sway of her body, which, 
despite a decided increase of amplitude, is still graceful in 
carriage. The audience greeted the well remembered fig 
ure with prolonged applause and cheers, and it was long 
before she could sing the “Habanera”; in fact, throughout 
the afternoon, the house, which was packed, exhibited the 
utmost enthusiasm for the artist, and the audience 
at the end of the program crowded around the plat 
form to demand encores, one of which was a Spanish song 
and the other a setting of a poem by Mistral, the poet of 
Calvé’s native Provence. Her program included a number 
from Gounod’s “Sapho,” three old French songs, “Casta 
Diva” from “Norma,” and songs by Beethoven, Carissimi, 
Monteverde, Martini, Berlioz, and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


New York Symphony Orchestra: 


Percy Grainger, Soloist 


Albert Coates, guest-conductor of the Symphony Society 
of New York, presented at the seventh Sunday afternoon 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 





OPENINGS FoR THE NEw YEAR. 

On Monday afternoon, January, 2, “The Steamship Te- 
nacity” opened at the Belmont—a French comedy by 
Charles Vildrac. The production is by Augustin Duncan; 
it received fairly good notices. 

Monday evening, “Drifting” began at the Playhouse. 
Alice Brady is the star, and received favorable comment for 
some splendid acting. Robert Warwick is the co-star. It 
is a melodrama and would be mediocre but for Miss Brady. 

At the Lyric, on the same evening, “Up in the Clouds,” a 
musical comedy, came to Broadway to conquer, as it has 
done in other cities. It made good, and gives promise to 
have a long run 

“LAWFUL Larceny.” 

The same eventful Monday evening found a full house 
to greet Mr. Woods’ newest offering to our city “Lawful 
Larceny,” at the Republic. It is certainly a contrast to the 
usual Woods production. In the first place the cast con- 
tained many names that are familiar to us all. There is 
Gale Kane, looking very beautiful as the wicked vamp 
that steals perfectly good husbands from sweet, loving 
wives; Margaret Lawrence, as the wife, a victim of the 
vamp, who sniffles and is always sad, but who rises to melo- 
dramatic heights in the finale; Allan Dinehart, the husband, 
who makes as much of the part as the author has left for 
him to do 

And this brings us to the play itself. It is clap-trap. 
Samuel Shipman is a very clever master of the trade, and 
he has employed alt of his old tricks, with nothing very 
new to make this, his latest offering, a notable contribution 
to the season; but he has failed. 

[he dialogue is full of time-worn platitudes, without 
many clever lines to lighten the burden. Mr. Shipman has 
tried in a meager way to show that virtue will triumph in 
the end. This is all very well, and affords a mild pleasure 
in witnessing the many different turns and angles that the 

author has employed to drive home the point. And yet, in 
spite of the play’s shortcomings and the unreality of it all, 
it is not without certain interest. 


Notes 


:Trilby,” produced by a group of well known players, did 
not survive very long at the National Theater. “The 
Madras House,” that has had much success at the Neigh 
borhood, moved to the National to continue its run, and 
from all accounts is due to remain there for some time. 

Fritz Leiber completed the two weeks of Shakespearean 
repertory at the Lexington and had about the same financial 
results as last season. This artist has a following here and 
can always count on a very satisfactory run. 

The holidays were gala days for the Hippodrome. This 
is the eighth year that the big playhouse has been under 
the management of Charles Dillingham, and none of the 
big spectacles have been more in accord with public taste 
than the present one, “Get Together.” Fokine’s ballet, “The 
Thunder Bird,” continues to attract, even though Fokine 
and Mme. Fokina are no longer the soloists. The man- 
agement is continually adding to the long list of funmakers. 
The ice ballet is perhaps the most interesting of the big 
numbers. and there is a wealth of other features, “Jacko. ’ 
the crow, alone being worth the price of admission. 

Herbert Waterous, bass, is the soloist at the Strand this 
week, 

The third offering of the season by the Theater Guild was 
presented this week by that organization, “He Who Gets 
Slapped.” = 

“The Circle’ moved from the Selwyn to the Fulton The- 
ater on Monday night, January 9, beginning the seventeenth 
week of its phenomenally successful New York run, with 
John Drew, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Estelle Winwood, Ernest 
Lawford, John Halliday and Robert Rendel playing the six 
leading roles in this comedy from the pen of Somerset 
Maugham 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 
Tue CAPITOL. 


lhe success of “Theodora” at the Capitol last week was 
so emphatic that the management was forced to hold over 
the big feature for this week—an excellent idea. More 
people will see this film in these two weeks than the whole 
time it played at the Astor Theater. As enjoyable as the 
entire production is, the Capitol Theater and organizations 
of similar type are the most fitting places for a magnificent 
spectacle of this nature 

Apparently this film had no cutting, for the program was 
fully two hours in length, and the picture occupied most of 
that time. The program began with an overture, “Forza 
del Destino,” with Erno Rapee conducting. This was 
followed by a prologue, spoken by Henry Mortimer, who 
was dressed as Father Time. He gave a brief sketch of 
the life of Theodora up to the time she was married to 
Justinian—the beginning of the film proper. This prologue 
was followed by a dance in which the entire Capitol ballet 
corps took part. The music used was the pizzicato and 
hacchanale from “Sylvia” (Delibes). It was well arranged 
and fairly well danced, but it was wholly inappropriate—to 
the writer's mind—for the feature film. 

The most impressive thing about the entire performance 
was the effectiveness and the musical quality of the score 
that was used with the film. Erno Rapee did a splended 
piece of work when he arranged the musical score for “The 
Queen of Sheba,” but after hearing the score for “Theo- 
dora” it appears that he has made a more successful setting. 

The entire program, as presented at the Capitol last 
week 1s one worthy of the highest consideration. It has 
been some time since the writer so thoroughly enjoyed a 
picture. ; . 

The setting, background and scenery that is shown in 
this film surpass in beauty the average production, due to 
the fact that the picture was made in Europe, where these 
ancient palaces could be reproduced on the screen. There 
seems to have been an infinite study given to all small de- 
tails of costuming and setting. It is one of those tremen- 
dous affairs that apyear to have been a stupendous task 
in the filming and the results have certainly heen worthy 


of all the effort and money that was spent in its direction 
and for the thousands of people that were necessary for 
the cast. Rita Jolivet plays the title role. She makes one 
of the most beautiful pictures shown here and she is an 
actress of considerable ability. Rene Maupre, as Andreas, 
is an excellent actor, and he gave considerable authority 
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to his work. As a historical film one naturally a s 

that it can be depended upon to the greater part for facts. 

This being the case, it is equally as instructive as “Decep- 

tion,” which was shown at the Rivoli several months ago. 
THe STRAND, 

The program at this theater last week was most satis- 
factory in its entirety. As usual, the overture opened. 
The selection was “The Dance of the Hours,” conducted 
by Carl Edouarde. The Strand orchestra gives a most 
enjoyable interpretation of this well known number. There 
was considerable verve and musicianship in the entire selec- 
tion. This was followed by a solo, “The Weaver of 
Dreams,” sung by Eldora Stanford, soprano. It will be 
remembered that Miss Stanford was on the staff of the 
Strand singers for some months. She has a good voice 
and always gets her songs over. The next musical feature 
was “New Year Song Tableau,” by the Strand Male 
Quartet. The first selection was “Laughing Song.” It is 
an amusing number and would make an excellent studio 
exercise, for one must have correct breathing to execute 
this number effectively. The second selection was “Ab- 
sent”; it had considerable applause. Joseph Plunkett, 
managing director, had created a setting for this number 
that was out of the usual. The third musical number, 
which perhaps was the most important on the program, 
was “A Little Town Nearby,” sung by George Reardon, 
baritone. This selection was especially written by Florence 
Turner Maley and dedicated to Mr. Reardon. This also 
had a charming setting as a background, which added con- 
siderably to the number. Mr, Reardon's voice is so well 
known and he has for so long been exceedingly popular in 
New York that there is little that can be added to what 
has already been said many times in this column. Suffice 
it to state, however, that the new ballad as sung by Mr. 
Reardon will certainly find its place among the popular 
selections of the season, 

The feature picture was Richard Barthelmess in “Tol’able 
David.” As far as the story and the photography are con- 
cerned, this picture ranks with the season’s best. Richard 
Barthelmess played the part of the young country boy, 
David, with a skill and understanding that few screen 
actors have. There is always a certain poetry in what he 
does that characterizes all of his films. The feature was 
followed by a comedy, “The Fast Male,” that in no way 
can equal the usual comedy selection at this house. But 
this can be forgiven since the feature film surpasses many 
of the pictures shown lately. 

Tue RIALTO, 

With the first all-film program in its history the Rialto 
began the New Year. It did not necessarily follow that 
music was lacking, but it did not occupy a special place. 
There were only three numbers; the first of these was 
especially interesting to the musician. It was the second 
of the famous operas which Mr. Riesenfeld has presented 
with musical settings taken from the operas themselves. 
This time it was “Carmen,” with Geraldine Farrar in the 
title role, Wallace Reid as Don Jose and Pedro De Cor- 
doba as Escamillo. Originally scheduled as a feature pic- 
ture, Mr. Riesenfeld, through the courtesy of the Jesse L. 
Lasky Company, was enabled to cut it down to about 
thirty minutes. This did not altogether follow the story 
as opera goers had become familiar with it, but neverthe- 
less proved thoroughly interesting. The musical score of 
the opera itself was effectively used throughout its pres- 
entation. Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducted 
the Rialto Orchestra with verve. Judging from the com- 
ments heard on all sides this venture is proving to be one 
altogether worth while. 

The cinema feature was “Just Around the Corner,” a 
Paramount Cosmopolitan production based upon the Fan- 
nie Hurst story, “The Superman.” 

Mack Sennett’s “By Heck” completed the bill. 

Tue Rivowi 

Youngest of Hugo Riesenfeld’s trio of motion picture 
houses, the Rivoli celebrated its fourth anniversary last 
week. The program opened with an unusually fine inter- 
yretation of the “Tannhauser” overture played by the 

ivoli Orchestra with Frederick Stahlberg and Emmanuel 
Baer conducting. It is good to note steady improvement 
in any organization and as such, credit is due this orchestra. 
Under Mr. Stahlberg and Mr. Baer it has shown a pro- 
gressiveness which is unique. 

The feature picture was a George Fitzmaurice produc- 
tion, “Three Live Ghosts,” with Anna Q. Nilsson and Nor- 
man Kerry in the leading roles. The prologue consisted 
of Oley Speaks’ very popular and stirring setting of “On 
the Road to Mandalay.” As staged and arranged by 
Josiah Zuro, this number became one not easily forgotten. 
Eduardo Albano, baritone, seated on a convenient boulder, 
with a background showing the famous road, sang the 
verse and then the lighting changed and one saw as through 
a veil “The Burma Girl a-Sittin’”. This character was 
impersonated by Grace Leslie, alto, who sang the chorus. 
The second time the change of scene was made for the 
chorus she was seen with the male quartet, also in Bur- 
man garb. : 

Victorina Krigher, prima ballerina, Moscow. Grand 
Opera, danced some vivid Spanish dances with spirit. 

The Rivoli Pictorial, which included special features 
arranged in honor of the anniversary, and Buster Keaton 
in an extremely funny comedy, “The Playhouse,” completed 
an altogether satisfactory bill. May JoHNSON. 


John Powell to Play in Greenfield 


John Powell, whose engagements this season, in addi- 
tion to recitals, have included appearances as soloist with 
a number of the leading orchestras, will give a 
recital January 17 in Greenfield, Mass. 
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“IN A DOLL SHOP” 


With 20 Dance and Vocal Soloists 
All Seats Reserved—Twice Daily 2:30 and 8:30 
































Mrs. Bready Continues Opera Recitals 


Mrs. George Lee Bready is continuing her series of 
opera recitals through January, the operas scheduled for 
consideration being “L’Amore de Tre Re,” “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
“Le Coq d’Or,” “Pelleas et Melisande” and “Le Chemineau.” 
The first two of these have already been given with such 
success that the others are being looked forward to with 
great pleasure. The recitals are given at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador—if recitals they are to be called. Perhaps it would 
be better to call them “expositions” of the operas, for they 
amount to that, and are more important as contributions 
to an understanding of the operatic art than any mere 
recitals. That Mrs. Bready is a real student and really 
devoted to her work is borne in upon one after only a few 
minutes’ attention to her offering. She tells the story of 
the opera, reading the most impressive portions of the text 
and playing a large part of the music. To the average 
student or operagoer this method of exposition should 
prove invaluable, offering, as it does, a foretaste of the. 
bewildering brilliance that passes so quickly in actual per- 
formance in the opera house that no person, not even a 
trained musician, can grasp it all. Mrs. Bready gives it to 
one in a greatly simpler form, giving the essence of the 
whole divested of its confusing elements of color and ex- 
ternal excitation. No one who has not heard Mrs. Bready 
can expect to go to hear one of these modern works and 
get much out of it in a single hearing. It is a preparation 
no one can afford to miss. 


Franco De Gregorio Doing Interesting Work 


Franco De Gregorio, the Italian vocal teacher and coach, 
is doing some interesting work in his newly established 
New York studios in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing. A number of well known singers are finding his mu- 
sical knowledge very valuable to them and are most enthusi- 
astic about Mr. De Gregorio. 


Myra Hess Arrives Here 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, born and educated in 
London, but known all over Europe, arrived in New York 
recently and will make her debut at a special invitation 
er first public 
recital will be at Aeolian Hall on January 17. 
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Balboa Heights, C. Z., December 19, 1921.—Panama, 
“The Land Divided and the World United,” is frequently 
given the opportunity of enjoying artists in recital and 
operatic companies en route to either of the Americas or 
to Europe. The Bracale Opera Company, with Alfredo 
Padovani as impresario, recently returned from a southern 
winter teur of South America. Performances in Panama 
City and Colon consisted of “La Traviata,” “Tosca,” “La 
Boheme,” “Manon,” “Barber de Seville” and “Lucia de 
Lammermoor.” . The title roles were ably handled by 
Rosina Storchio, Louise Taylor, Manuel Salazar, Faticanti 
and Julian Mario. Rosini Storchio, especially, scored a 
great success, proving herself not only a singer of excep- 
tional ability, but also a master of the technic of the dra- 
matic. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letier on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., January 3, 1922——The handsome resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Cromer, at Twenty-sixth 
terrace. was the scene of a reception the evening following 
Christmas, when Mana-Zucca and Irwin M. Cassel, her 
husband, were presented to the musical contingent of the 
city. The entire lawn, as well as the house, was ablaze 
with electric lights, while pink oleanders, fern, and Christ- 
mas greens added their charm to the occasion. Mr. and 
Mrs, Cromer and Mrs. Rae Cassel, mother of Irwin Cassel, 
and Mrs. Cromer were in the receiving line with the 
guests of honor. Mana-Zucca looked especially lovely in 
her green chiffon gown, while her bobbed auburn curls 
accentuated her girlish charm. Ella Cromer, of New 
York, presided at the punch bowl. Other refreshments 
embraced Neapolitan ices, cake, mints and nuts. Rachel 
Jane Hamilton, who is the soloist with Pryor’s Band, sang 
two of Mana-Zucca’s songs, “Papillons” and “If Flowers 
Could Speak.” Percy Long’s popular baritone was heard 
to advantage in “Rachem,” “The Old Mill’s Grist,” and 
“Top o' the Morning.” A large crowd attended this re- 
ception to welcome the famous composer-pianist as a Miami 
resident, and many plans are made for her entertainment. 
The Mana-Zucca Choral Society is especially energetic. It 
is one of the largest music clubs in the city, and was 
founded a year ago when Mana-Zucca came to Miami to 
give a recital under the Philpitt management. 3 

A rare treat was afforded the capacity audience in the 
Miami Beach Congregational Church Sunday when Reinald 
Werrenrath’s splendid baritone voice was heard in Gounod’s 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” Mrs. L. E. Spring played the beauti- 
ful accompaniment. Other musical numbers were Ashnall’s 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” by the choir and Ruby 
Showers Baker, soprano soloist; also A. E. Sampson, ac- 
companied by Kathleen O'Neil, in a fine rendition of 
“Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod. Mr. Werrenrath contributed 
to the Christmas program of this church through the 
courtesy of Carl Fisher. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Jose, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Troy, N. Y., December 20, 1921.— Paul Kochanski, 
Polish violinist, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto, opened 
the twenty-fifth season of the Chromatic Club concerts, 
December 6, with a delightful recital at Music Hall. 
Kochanski was given a gratifying ovation and responded 
to several encores. He opened the program with Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill,” playing with amazing facility. His 
second group included more popular numbers, and his 
third group, perhaps the gems of the evening, were a 
Chopin nocturne and “The Russian Carnival,” Wieniawski. 
Miss Lazzari was also warmly received. She sang an aria 
from “Samson and Delilah” and a number of folk songs. 

The new organ in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, the gift 
of C. Whitney Tillinghast Barker, in memory of his 
mother, Mrs. Frances Southwick Barker, was blessed by 
Bishop Richard Henry Nelson, Sunday, December 4, and 
the inaugural recital was presented by James McLaughlin, 
Jr., the foilowing Thursday evening. The organ is of the 
four-manual type and one of the most completely equipped 
instruments in this vicinity. Another recital was given on 
the new organ by Harry Alan Russell, organist of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Albany. 

The Music Study Club of Troy presented a recital pro- 
ram of “Enoch Arden” last Thursday evening at the 

ussell Sage College auditorium. Helen May Abbott, 
elocutionist, read the poem to the musical accompaniment 
by Richard Strauss. Others who sarticigated in the pro- 
gram were Theresa Maier and Louise Terriault, pianists, 
and Gladys Terriault and George Perrault, violinists. 

George Yates Myers, the new organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, is to become affliated with the Emma 
Willard Conservatory of Music. 
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Utica, N. Y., December 21, 1921.—Probably the fea- 
ture of the last two weeks in Utica’s music world was the 
appearance at the Park Theater of Florence Easton, 
CoRR, Wie, COND bere snee the auspices of the B Sharp 
€lub. Miss Easton was accompanied in her appearance 
Cornelia Rider Prossart, who gained for herself a good 
deal of favorable criticism by her rendition of Chopin’s 
scherzo in B flat minor. Public and critics were enthusias- 
tic over Miss Easton’s successful appearance. Wagner 
numbers opened and closed the preeme In the Brahms’ 

roup were her most successful numbers, including “Der 

hmied,” “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Nachtigal.” 

The B Sharp Club, always leading in musical activities, 
gave a fine concert on the afternoon of December 14 at 
Tabernacle mae Church auditorium, before a large audi- 
ence, Louise Van Wagenen, soprano, appeared here with 
success, in the rendition particularly of such numbers as 
“O, Little Town of Bethlehem.” Another soprano who 
appeared at the concert was Mrs. Elmer Searles. Mrs. 
Cassius Halstead and Mrs. Robert W. Holden were the 
altos, and the octet was composed of T. C. Broderick and 
Elliot Stewart,- tenors; F. A. Race and John G. Jones, 
baritones; Mrs. Halstead and Miss Van Wagenen. 

Elda Laska will make her appearance in Utica in her 
post-holiday tour of the state, under the auspices of the 

A., on Thursday evening, December 29. 


Walter Scanlan, in “Irish Eyes,” appeared for four per- 
formances at the Colonial Theater last week, achieving a 
veritable triumph in his Irish melodies. 

The Catholic Women’s Club Chorus presented at the 
Home for Aged Men and Couples an “Old Song Night,” 
on the evening of December 14. The K. of C. Glee Club 
contributed materially to the success of an excellent pro- 
gram, the ladies of the chorus ap aring in old time cos- 
tumes. William F. Donahue acted as director of the club 
chorus, and Ray Conrad played the accompaniment for the 
solo numbers. Among the solosists or a Ray Conrad, 
na Mary Colmer, soprano; Katherine Danehy, Ray 

ender, Mrs. F. J. Lucker, Daniel Ferrell, and Mrs. W. J. 
O'Brien, ; 

The Knights of Columbus Quartet has appeared with 
success at various occasions of late, gh a Sd at the big 
Boy Scout meet at the K. of C. Hall, with George Wald, 
director, on the evening of December 15. 

Prof. Walter R. Spalding, head of the musical depart- 
ment at Harvard University, appeared at the Utica Free 
Academy on the evening of December 16, in a lecture on 
“Music Appreciation,” one of a course of similar talks 
being given here under the auspices of the Utica Bureau of 
Music. He began with an introduction, on the music of the 
eighteenth century, showing the tendency for operatic com- 
positions, and declared that the sonatas of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Haydn were the foundations of the present day 
symphony music and the development of instrumental 
music in the period in which they lived. 

An audience which taxed the capacity of the First 
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Methodist Church heard the Little Falls Musical Sociaty 
render “The Messiah” on the afternoon of December 18. 
Irving Courtney Casler directed and it was a success. The 
execution of “Unto Us a Child Is Born” was fect, and 
the closing “Allelulia” was a musical treat. Fannie Dale 
was organist and Laura Richards, pianist. The same pro- 
gram was given here at the Central M. E. Church. 

The Plymouth Male Quartet appeared December 20 at 
the New Century Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. Winter Chautauqua program. 


Waterbury, Conn., December 19, 1921.—On the eve 
ning of December 6, the second concert of the Prentzel sub 
scription series was given ty William Bachaus, pianist, and 
Merle Alcock, contralto. Mr. Bachaus opened the program 
with Beethoven's “Appassionata” sonata, and also played 
several Chopin numbers and Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Danse 
d’Olaf.” He received tremendous applause. Mrs. Alcock 
sang French, German and English songs. Her “Louisiana 
Bayou Ballads,” collected by Mina Monroe and edited by 
Kurt Schindler, were a decided novelty. They were sung 
in Creole French, and it was the first time they had ever 
been sung in public. 

The Italian Congregational Church here has an excellent 
orchestra, the vlayers being mostly children, under the lead- 
ership of the pastor, the Rev. Pasquale Codella. They 
gave a recital for the benefit of the church and were assisted 
by Mrs. Isaac Beecher Clark, contralto soloist of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church. 

On Wednesday evening, December 14, Marion May, con- 
tralto, of New York City, formerly of Waterbury, and 
Jean Wood, pianist, instructor in piano at Saint Margaret's 
School, with Elizabeth Klamroth as accompanist, gave a 
recital at the school. Mrs. May sang several groups of 
songs, and Louise Imogen Guiney’s “Tryste Noel,” set to 
music by Lang. Miss Wood played a fine program. 

Prof. Edward B. Reed, of Yale University, gave a lec- 
ture on “Old Christmas Carols,” at the First Congregational 
Church on Sunday evening, December 18. These old Eng- 
lish, French and German carols, which were sung by the 
quartet and choir of the church, were mostly unaccompanied. 

“Adoration,” Nevin’s Christmas cantata, was sung on 
the night of December 18 by the choir of the Third Con 
gregational Church, under the direction of Mrs. George A 
Callan, organist. 

Washington, D. C., December 24, 1921.—Washington 
was fortunate in having the San Cario Opera Company 
for a week’s visit. On all sides there was whole hearted 
praise for the Gallo artists. A work, which was especially 
well received, was “Il Trovatore.” Nina Frascani, as 
Azucena, scored histrionically and vocally. Tommasini was 
an excellent Manrico and Bianca Saroya sang the role of 
Leonora with marked success, The organization is one 
which is marked throughout by well balanced personnel 
and by uniformly excellent work. Washington hopes that 
it may see more of Mr. Gallo’s excellent artists. 











Che Cleveland Orchestra 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFP, Conductor 


With the assistance of 
HEINRICH GEBHARD at the Piano 


CARNEGIE HALL, Tuesday, January 24th, 


at 8.15 P. M. 





— 


Piano: Heinrich Gebhard 


PROGRAMME 


Overture “Coriolanus” ......... 
2. Symphony, No. 2 onic vccccc cee 
INTERMISSION 
3. Symphonic Poem, “The Fountains of Rome” ... ; 
The Fountain of the Valle Giulia at Dawn 
The Fountain of the Triton at Morning 
The Fountain of Trevi at Midday 
The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset 
4. “A Pagan Poem” (After Virgil), op. 14 .................. 
For the Orchestra, with Piano, English Horn and Three Trumpets 
Obbligato 


Trumpets: Alois Hruby, John J. Hruby, Charles Hruby 
The Steinway is the official piano of the Cleveland Orchestra 


Leekacd Beethoven 
SdtWat oma Brahms 


Respighi 


. Loeffler 





English Horn: Albert Rey 





Local Direction S. Hurok, Aeolian Hall 





SPRING TOUR 
Beginning April 24 
INCLUDING MIDDLE WEST, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA AND CANADA 
Reengaged for the Syracuse May Festival 





ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, General Manager 





For dates, terms and all information apply to 


313 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





LINCOLN G. DICKEY, Business Manager 




















OPPORTUNITIES 





care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


OLD ITALIAN VIOLIN, made about 
1700, thought to be by Galliano or the 
family Guarnieri, for sale at reasonable 
price. Fine tone and in excellent condi- 
tion. Vecchio, care Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
—Washington Square Annex, 37-39-41 
West Ninth Street (Telephone—“Stuyve- 
sant 1321”) and 125 East 37th Street, 
Northeast corner Lexington Avenue 
(Telephone-—“Murray Hill 991”). Stu- 
dios and floors to rent, with and with- 





out private baths. Suitable for clubs, ex- 
hibits, teaching—resident or non-resident. 
Strictly up-to-date studios for business 
people, and for teachers having a clientele 
appreciative of refined, dignified sur- 
roundings. Reliable hall and telephone 
service. Maid service available. Fur- 
nished studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to rent on part time basis, at an hourly 
rate. There will be furnished resident 
studios for teachers, students, or visitors 
to New York, to sub-let for the summer 
months, with or without pianos. Mrs. M. 
Duble-SCHEELE, proprietor. OFFICE, 
41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 





RICHARD WAGNER AUTOGRAPHS— 
Musical sketch for “Parsifal” with three 
motives ; “Lohengrin to the Swan,” a dedi- 
cation; an invitation in verses to his Bay- 
reuth friends; letters regarding divorce of 
Frau Cosima, etc. For sale, C. Schmidt- 
Engelberth, 1977 Morris Avenue, New 
York. ‘ 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 


New York. 














A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York 
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Exponents of Novello-Davies Method Actively 
Engaged 

The seven exponents of the Novello-Davies method of 
voice production who appear in a full page advertisement 
in another part of this issue of the Musicat Courter, are 
only a few of the many men and women who are today 
achieving great success as teachers or singers through apply 
ing the principles of this particular method of singing. 
Ihese seven, however, are very representative, and a brief 
sketch of the career of each is given herewith 

Jack E. Hillman, well known singer and teacher of San 
Francisco, Cal., was advised by David Bispham to embark 
upon a musical career, and for with 
lina Lerner and Mrs. Beach, singing in over forty con 
certs in California. He has appeared at the San Dieg« 
Exposition, four times at the Berkeley Greek Theater with 
much success, and while in New York last season studying 
with Mme. Davies met with favor at concerts in Yonkers 
and New York. Upon his return west he was soloist with 
the California Symphony Orchestra, and has at present a 
also being engaged in concert work 





two seasons toured 


large class of pupils, 


Hugh S. Martindale went to Toronto in 1909 to attend 
the Toronto University, and at the same time continued 
his early studies in piano, organ and voice, obtaining a de 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1914. He studied organ for 
two vears with Arthur Blakley, who was at that time one 
of the best in the city. He began organ and choir work 
lirst as assistant; then he obtained a position in a suburban 


church, rising rapidly to one of the best churches in To 
ronto——High Park Methodist. He was fer three years a 
member of the famous Mendelssohn Choir of that city 
The war interrupted his musical studies in Canada, but 
later he took up his work in London under Edwin Ware 
ham, late of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. He also 
studied under James Cuyler Black, a pupil of Cotogni, and 


David Ross, who was a Garcia exponent. Returning to 
Canada in 1919. Mr. Martindale decided to devote his 
energy to teaching the voice, as he felt there Was a need 
in Toronto for free and natural production—ideals which 
led him to Clara Novello-Davies, with whom he has had 
considerable study off and on ever since. The results have 
been most gratifying professionally and individually. Last 


that he had 
has the | 


to engage an 
vest class of 


grew so large 
and this season he 


year his class 
assistant teacher, 
his career, 
Helene Saxby studied piano with several noted teachers, 
the Jast being Bernard Stavenhagen in Weimar, a pupil of 


Liszt. Before coming to America, she both taught and ap 
peared as soloist abroad. Singing, she studied under Garcia 
and with a pupil of Jenny Lind, but five years ago she 


adopted the Novello-Davies method with excellent results 
In the 1919 state and district contests inaugurated by the 


National Federation of Music Clubs one of her pupils 
gained first honors. She has, besides, many appearing in 
public and has a large class in Tampa, Fla. Last summer 


Mme. Saxby came to New York to brush up under Mme 


Davies’ guidance 

Ada Hall, of Winnipeg, Can., commenced her musical 
career in Liverpool, first studying piano While in her 
‘teens, after the death of her father, the late bandmaster, F 
Hal!, she successfully carried on his private orchestra for 
two years, and then went to London and studied for five 
years at the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School. Later she 
became assistant teacher to Mrs. John McEwen. She 
has acted as accompanist to Morgan Kingston and othet 


SUMMY’S CORNER | 


A Piano 














number that gives a touch of lightness and novelty 
to Recital Programs. 


MY LADY LOVE 


by R. Nathaniel Dett, 
that is rhythmically 
gay in mood 
Magnolia Suite No. 1 
Esther Linder 


A Program number vital; genial and 
From the 


Being played by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
67 West 45th Street New York City 
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singers and also studied voice under many of them. Shortly 
after she moved to Winnipeg, Can., with her family, she 
decided to come to New York and work with Mmie. Davies. 
This she did with much: success and has been an exponent 
of her method ever since, coming to New York nearly 
every season to further acquaint herself with the advanced 
work. She has now a large class‘of pupils in Winnipeg 
and says that no other method can bring the results that this 
one does. 

Ava Scott, of Spray, N. C., is a graduate of the Southern 
Conservatory of Music, Durham, N. C., and worked also 
under John D. Sample, a pupil of Lombardi. She is now 
using the Novello-Davies method, which she calls “wonder- 


ful.” Mrs. Scott is actively engaged in church and concert 
work. 

Clara S. Herrick has been teaching in Elmira and Cor- 
ning, N. Y., for the past eighteen years. The last twelve 
years she has been associated with the Elmira College 
School of Music, and she has many concerts as well as 


church work. This year she opened a studio 
in Syracuse. For thirteen years Mrs. Herrick has been 
soprano and director of the Park Church qartet choir. 
Her efficiency as a teacher and singer has been more than 
doubled, she says, by her work with Mme. Davies. 

Carolyn Williams Tingle, of Syracuse, N. Y., graduated 
in voice and piano from the Chicago Musical ( ‘ollege Later 
she studied in London with Mme. Davies. She has acted 
as head of the voice department of the Southwestern Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kan.; also had charge of the music in the 
schools, She was soloist at the Grand Avenue Methodist 
Church and the Jewish Synagogue in Kansas City, Mo., 
also in the Presbyterian Church of Englewood, N. J. She 
has taught in Kansas City, New York, Brooklyn, Guthrie, 
Okla., and Billings, Mont. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


considerable 


(¢ oniliiniad hobes page 55) 
subscription concert in Aeolian Hall on January 8, a pro- 
gram containing eight Russian folk songs by Liadoff, and 
Brahms’ symphony No. 3 in F. The “Comedy overture,” 
by Balfour Gardiner, scheduled for présentation at this 
concert, was omitted 

Percy Grainger was the soloist, 
concerto in C minor with orchestra. He played divinely, 
like one inspired; his superb musicianship, individuality, 
virility and poise proved the means of holding his en- 
chanted auditors under his magic spell. 

This concerto was first presented to a metropolitan au- 
dience by Mr. Grainger at a Philharmonic concert on 
November 26, 1915. It is a beautiful work in three move- 
ments, but played without pauses; it reflects the spirit of 
the Southern darky, which so impressed him while living 
in Florida, where he managed his father’s plantation, that 
he determined to devote his life to composition. 


St. Olaf Choir Honors Mrs. Seiberling 


The following telegram has been received from Akron, 


playing Delius’ piano 


Ohio, dated January 7, 1922: “After the concert today of 
the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir before 3,000 people in the 
Akron Armory, the members of the choir, Professors 


Schmidt and .Christiansen, and Manager M. H. Hanson 
were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling at 
their wonderful residence, Stan-Hywet Hall. After dinner 
the choir sang and Mrs. Seiberling joined them in the last 
number, and it was suggested to the members of the choir 
and formally proposed; seconded and carried unanimously 
to elect Mrs. Seiberling the first and only honorary member 
of the choir, and ‘the senior girl of the choir presented her 
with the gold St. Olaf pin. 


Godowsky to Play in Canada 


Leopold Godowsky resumed his concert tour on January 
5, with a concert at Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Godowsky played 
at Youngstown, Ohio, on January 9, and will appear in 
Grand Rapids, Detroit and Kalamazoo before starting his 
Canadian tour at Hamilton, Ontario, on January 19. 


Sklarevski’s Second Recital January 23 
Alexander Sklarevski, whose second piano recital of the 
season takes place at the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
January 23, will begin his program with the “Carnaval” 
of Schumann and include four pieces of Liszt. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


FP age Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress ae given, to which intending candidates 

~— appl ly * ie for further information.— 
Editor’s Note. 


Mrs. F. S. ~ 0 e—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 
Contest held annually. William Burnett Tuthill, 
185 Madison avenue, New York. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for co a the style of which is to be designated 
later ; $500 (prize offered by Mrs. F, A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, vio- 
lin, piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jeffer- 
son avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

The Neighborhood Houses of New York—A silver 
cup for song on “Peace,” one voice part; another 
silver cup for song lyric on same subject; three prizes 
of $100 each for one-act play, community pageant and 
spring festival on any subject. The song on “Peace” 
contest ends February 1, and the one-act play contest 
ends March 1. Arts and Festivals Committee, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not. to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Competition ends 
March 1. Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park avenue, New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

The Pulitzer Traveiing Scholarship in Music—An- 
nual scholarship of the value of $1,500. Secretary 
Columbia University, New York City. 














Estelle Liebling with the Friends of Music 


Estelle Liebling will appear with the Friends of Music 
at its fifth Sunday afternoon concert at the Town Hall on 
January 15 under the direction of Artur Bodanzky. She 
will sing Ravel's “Schéhérazade,” three poems for voice and 
orchestra, a work that has not been given before in New 
York. 


BOSTON 


(Continued ile page 30) 


Schreker; “Madchenlied,” Schonberg ; 
“La Fiancee du Timbalier” and “The 
Berners, and hymns 


Sonnen_reichen,” 
Christmas carol, Bax; 
Lady Visitor in the Pauper Ward,” 
from the “Rig Veda,” Holst. 

A large and interested audience applauded heartily. 
Several of the songs were repeated at the insistence of the 
audience. Alexander Steinert was obliged to rise from his 
seat in the audience and bow in acknowledgment of pro- 
longed applause after the singing of his song, “The Waning 
Moon.” Leroy Shield at the piano had a tremendous task 
in many of the extremely modern songs, and acquitted 
himself in a very artistic manner. A. R. F, 





HEIZER 


LONGY SCHOOL Hi 


Masical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


Music SCHOOL 


PIANIST 


1215 Douglas Street 


ALICE HACKETT 


1510 Third Ave. N., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


HELEN ALLYN 


Soprano 





A. SINIGALLIANO 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 


Vienna, Austria 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL. 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


with Boston Society of Singers; 
late of leading European opera houses. 


820 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 











SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 


New Y 
Phone Tremont 481 











Violinist ane Teache 
Studio: Ary West? 2nd St., New York city 
Phone 6941 River IV Ploessigasse 6 
SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. | |760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
3030 Diamond Street - Philadelphia, Pa 
ANCHE =CONTRALTO 
FE Song Writer 
Instruction - Coach 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLECE 


RABBITS 


Music - Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 
Paris London 
PR Ban, 2 Cece tee St J & W Chester, Ltd. 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chieago 





PIANIST - 





LYRIC SOPRANO 


Concerts and Recitals 
Voice Building 
Tel. Circle 1350 


WHITE 


603 Carnegie Hall 








LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. 


Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
tla Rausch, 2d Violin cote Near’, Cone 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 

New Verk city ~~ 





REUTER 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York 


=UroocA 











Coneress Hotel and Annex =2="= 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world 
Restaurant, Unsur 














MUSICAL COURIER 


J (BALD WI NU/LESTER PIANO 23522 


Cincinnati PHILADELPHIA 
Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages 


{a STEGER 
(eA the Mast Valuable Pianoin the World 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ance 


E M E R S O N 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 
melas tee conten | WIGTOR HARRIS === 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALI. ITS BRANCHES 


Busi & LANE |e. 


OLLAND, MICH. 
= as John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
































160 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 
Day and Boarding Pupils. Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers. 
Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages. 


rs) New York School of Music and Arts 
































Krmpatt Haut, Carcaco, Int. 


HUNG eS ee ww ||NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Pp i A Ni 163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music y 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years}| Directors: Cart Hein AND A. FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








Opera Singing and Acting 
KANSAS CITY 


Lambert —MURPH wamoraumtorme|ICONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 




















Fhe WOU smn MUSICAL BOREAS KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 









































BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
J.C. Hardy, President = T. S. Lovette, Dean G R ANBERR : June 13 to July 16 

tome PIANO SCHOOL Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 

ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 

T. Ss. L oO Vv E T 3 E Practical Training Course for Teachers. ||, 55TH YEAR 

PIANIST PEDAGOGUE Beoxuers—Caawrorr Hatt, New Yorx. ||’ in A complete School of Music in every branch 
DEAN, BAYLOR, COLLEGE CONSERVATORY — of musical learning. 

A Faculty of International Reputation 





Soprano CONDUCTOR Teache: MASTER DEPARTMENTS 
635 Liecola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette | In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indi -Talk.” alee 


- CHARLES 
f HAMILTON MORRIS wacrino CADMAN fs gic nes a 


ndian usic-Ta 


‘ : f Wil ITH MUS! be " ? 
dress; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTO DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
4 COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS OBCHESTRA 


























H Soprano Pra eoraar Par ‘ 
A or que and 
N BUT L E R Concerts address Beztua Baur, Direstress PUES CEC BUS 
N PUPILS ACCEPTED 5 Ook Secs Case Eeaneh Sete and Ideal residence department with superior equipment 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 1 s 

DsMst. mamees “. pe pa a 4 N.Y. 


GORDON CAMPBELL | reves aston: ss wor ru su» » AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 


KIMBALL HALL Harrison 4868 
CHICAGO, ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 REUBEN DAVIES WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 3, 1922 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Piano Pedagogy Course, Kate 8. Chittenden 
Clare Osborne Reed 








Master Class in Singing, Sergei Klibanesky 
Breithaupt Technics, Florence Leonard 

















ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR American Pianist Master Class in Violin, Theodore Spiering 
GOLA HOS es. ae Hevere einem pore es Peon eeu All branches of music taught by @ Faculty of Specialists 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
” Teachers’ Normal Training. 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
509 S. Wabash Ave. . . . . Chicago | Duo-Art Records Steinway Piano 212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circie 6329 











CYhe best frown musical name in the Ullorl! 





ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 






































MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 


PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : | 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warercoms: { Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 





Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New Yorx Warerooms, $313 Fifth Avenue 












Established 1864 





ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








uality PIANOS 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 





A Leader for ee, tee Years =:- 


———EEE 








= Established 1838 in Philadelhiy —EE——— 
Schomacker Piano Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The 


Nane SOWMetT 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
as ne for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its nr rags is evidenced by 

the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sixs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played 

It is so exqui isitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so enquestionahly superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano "leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


ye Oe 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















